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The May Review 


Foreign-born workers made up only 
about | in 17 workers in 1960 versus | in 
8 workers in 2000. As Abraham Mosisa 
points out in his article, the large increase 
in foreign-born workers is having an im- 
pact not only on the aggregate size of 
the labor force, but on its ethnic, racial, 
and educational composition as well: 


e Immigrants accounted for about half 
the net increase of the labor force be- 
tween 1996 and 2000. 


e Immigrants today are much more 
likely to be from Latin America or Asia 
than they were in 1960 when three- 
quarters of immigration was from 
Europe. 


e Immigrants tend to be divided be- 
tween persons with relatively high 
levels of education and those with 
relatively low levels, with relatively 
few in between. 


Mitra Toossi extends the horizon of 
the Bureau's basic labor force projec- 
tion out to the middle of the century. In 
general, she finds that labor force 
growth will, at an average of 0.6 percent 
per year, be slower over the next 50 years 
than it was over the previous half-cen- 
tury, that women as a share of the labor 
force will continue to converge on 50 
percent, that a greater share of the labor 
force will be over 55 years of age, and 
that the labor force will be more diverse 
in race and ethnic composition. 

It is increasingly common for retirement 
plans, pension as well as defined contri- 
bution, to have an early withdrawal or 
lump-sum distribution provision. James 
H. Moore, Jr., and Leslie A. Muller look at 
some of the factors influencing the deci- 
sion to take and how to use a lump sum 
distribution. They find, among other 
things, that most people save at least 
some part of any such distribution they 
might receive and that most spend the rest 
of the distribution to pay down debt and 
cover every day expenses. 
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Joblessness rises 
among families 


Reflecting the economic downturn that 
began early in 2001, the proportion of 
families containing at least one unem- 
ployed member rose by nearly a percent- 
age point to 6.6 percent between 2000 
and 2001. In an average week in 2001, 4.8 
million families had at least one member 
who was unemployed, a rise of 665,000 
families from 2000. 

The proportion of black families with 
an unemployed member, 11.4 percent, 
was higher than that for either Hispanic 
or white families (9.9 and 5.8 percent re- 
spectively). For all three groups, the 
proportion of families with someone un- 
employed was higher in 2001 than the 
year before. Find out more in “Employ- 
ment characteristics of families in 2001,” 
news release USDL 02-175. 


Shift work versus 
flexible schedules 


May 2001, about 29 million full-time wage 
and salary workers had flexible work 
schedules that allowed them to vary the 
time they began or ended work. At the 
same time, about half that number usually 
worked an alternate shift—evening, night, 
irregular, rotating, or split—generally at 
the behest of their employer. 

Men were more likely than women to 
work an alternate shift. Blacks were more 
likely than either whites or Hispanics to 
work such shifts. The proportion of work- 
ers on alternate shift schedules had fallen 
from almost 17 percent in May 1997 to 
less than 15 percent in May 2001. 

Men were also somewhat more likely 
than women to work flexible schedules 
in May 2001. In contrast to the case of 
alternate shifts, flexible schedules were 
more common among white workers 
than black or Hispanic workers. The 
proportions working flexible schedules 
had risen slightly for most worker 
groups since 1997. Learn more about 


flexible work schedules and shift work 
in “Workers on Flexible and Shift 
Schedules in 2001,” USDL news release 
02-225 


Lost-time injuries 


Truck drivers had more workplace inju- 
ries and illnesses involving time away from 
work than any other occupation in 2000. 
Truck drivers experienced 136,100 work- 
related injuries and illnesses that required 
recuperation away from work beyond the 
day of the incident. Each year since 1993, 
truck drivers have had the highest num- 
ber of such injuries and illnesses of any 
occupation. 

Nonconstruction laborers suffered the 
second highest number of occupational 
injuries and illnesses involving time away 
from work at 87,000, followed by nursing 
aides and orderlies at 74,200 and construc- 
tion laborers at 45.400. Additional infor- 
mation is available trom “Lost-Worktime 
Injuries and Ilinesses: Characteristics and 
Resulting Time Away From Work, 2000”, 
news release USDL 02-196. 


Industry productivity 
in 1990s 


During the 1990-200 period, labor pro- 
ductivity—as measured by output per 
hour—increased in 92 percent of the 170 
industries studied by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Output rose in 85 percent of the 
industries, while hours of labor increased 
in only 46 percent of the industries. 
Comparing the 1995—2000 period with 
the 1990-95 period, productivity growth 
rates increased in 97 of the 170 published 
industries. In 19 industries, annual out- 
put per hour grew at least 5.0 percent- 
age points faster in 1995~—2000 than in 
1990-95. Another 33 industries posted 
annual productivity growth rates 2.0- 
4.9 percentage points above their 1990— 
95 rates. Learn more in “Productivity 
and Costs by Industry, 2000.” news re- 
leare USDL 02-237. s 
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The role of foreign-born 
workers in the U. S. economy 


Foreign-born workers have come to play 
an increasingly important role in the U.S. economy; 
between 1996 and 2000, they constituted 


nearly half of the net increase 
in the U.S. labor force 


s the 21st century begins, the ethnic end 

racial composition of the U.S. workforce 

continues to diversify at a rapid pace. 
Much of that change reflects an expansion in the 
share of foreign-born workers, from about | in 17 
in 1960 to | in 8 workers today.’ Additionally, the 
geographic areas of origin of those workers have 
shifted. In 1960, about 3 in 4 of the foreign born 
had come from Europe; today, that proportion is 
less than | in 6, largely reflecting the influx of 
immigrants from Latin America and Asia. The 
large increase in the number of foreign-born 
workers, which has occurred in recent years, has 
contributed to the U.S. labor force expansion dur- 
ing that period. Between 1996 and 2000, the for- 
eign born constituted nearly half of the net labor 
force increase.’ 

This article first reviews the history of immi- 
gration, focusing on the changing national origins 
of the foreign born; then, it presents a comparison 
of labor force characteristics of the foreign-born 
population with those of the native-born popula- 
tion; and finally, discusses the role of the foreign 
born in regards to the labor furce growth that oc- 
curred between 1996 and 2000.’ In this article, 
contrary to the customary BLs practice of counting 


Hispanics (an ethnic group) as part of the race cat- 
egory to which they belong, Hispanics are not in- 
cluded in the estimates for whites, blacks, and 
Asians, but, instead, are shown separately.‘ This 
was done because currently Hispanics constitute a 
large proportion of the foreign born, and they have 
distinctive characteristics, which will be outlined 
further throughout this article. Hence, if they were 
included in the estimates for the major race group, 
clear-cut comparisons of employment character- 
istics among the groups would be difficult to make. 
The data used in this study are primarily from the 
Current Population Survey (cps), the monthly sur- 
vey of about 60,000 households conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics.” 


Whence come the foreign born? 


Over the past 2 centuries, the geographic sources 
of immigration to the United States have changed.° 
During the 18th and much of the 19th centuries, 
immigrants generally came from two areas of the 
world, Northern Europe and Africa. Most often, 
the European immigrants came from the British 
Isles, with a major influx moving from Ireland 
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around the middle of the 1 9th century, as large numbers of the 
Irish fled starvation and disease, brought about by the potato 
blight that struck much of Europe at that time. The African 
slave trade, which had begun during the Colonial era to pro- 
vide workers in the New World, continued through most of 
the first half of the 19th century, despite laws that attempted 
to ban it.’ 

Moreover, Asia was a source of immigrants after 1848, as 


Foreign-born population 
by country of birth, 
annual averages, 2000 
[Numbers in thousands/ 

Country' Population Country’ Population 
MO@KICO ooo cccceeeees 7,870.6 GOCE one neeeeeeneenenees 112.7 
Philippines ................. 1,227.1 ee 112.3 
Le 1,027.3 TTT 106.1 

OSE 948.4 ETE 101.2 
= 922.3 ET 944 
El Salvador ............... 795.7 EE .92.9 

| FE ectesnssnssssrsseunees 777.7 EE 87.7 

| Korea/South .................. 715.2 Si ctencncentsesseneseeeeneennnnes 86.2 
0 TS 688.0 EE 85.9 
Dominican Republic ..... 600.6 tt insccnsensonsccssesnentenasennees 83.7 

| GID circcsssssensesaness 598.2 titans icssenenamnnenenseiens 81.0 
Ee 488.4 I 80.9 
EE 483.5 Holiand/Netheriands .......... 80.3 
479.3 Set tesssasesssccczssccsnensscneses 79.7 
463.5 | | Bangladesh 000... 79.0 
STD enseesasccumeennscansneunenten 437.6 South AWICA ..ccccceees 77.1 
Sas 431.8 a 76.2 
ee: ee 430.4 i nteetipiceennianameninins 749 
Wi icnsszesescecsesnecneies 316.1 Ee 71.1 
| 306.3 SE 67.2 
ee 293.6 Ee 67.0 
Guatemala .................... 2775 EE 64.8 

ee 275.5 ES 64.5 

_ SEES 270.4 EE 52.0 

| MORGUE ..........0..ccse0e0e 256.8 Gt cxnenseccscszscsssssczscaseese 51.9 

| Nicaragua ................. 253.8 LO 48.9 
SEE 2418 SEIT cxsessosncscsneessnssenseasens 479 

| ee 211.5 BAMDADOS ooo ceevevevevnnn 472 
Ee 210.5 SwHZOMANG ooo cccceees 45.1 

| Hong Kong .................... 192.0 ES 43.3 

| 

_ Trinidad and Tobago ..... 178.8 I 42.4 

| Wweland/Eire oo... 170.9 Aighanistan en. 40.5 

0 —=—=—AVxXx— EE 169.2 — 39.2 

OEE 154.8 a 38.5 

| TIRMMAAD ne cossonee 131.1 EE 3.1 

| VUQOSIAVIE nee. 128.3 — 37.0 

_ 2a 120.2 EE 35.2 

| CO 116.7  — 34.0 

LL eee 1149 REBIBD ccccscccscsesecccscseneceneesees 318 

| GEE esnecenccssessecssene 1149 

| 

__ ' Country not shown where the number is under 30,000. 

| Source: Current Population Survey. 
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Chinese contract laborers were brought largely to the West 
Coast to work both in the gold mines and on the transconti- 
nental railway. The large influx of Chinese laborers, however, 
was ended with the Chinese exclusionary legislation that for- 
bade Chinese immigration.* 

By the early 1900s, European immigration patterns had 
shifted, with the majority of the newcomers arriving from 
southern and eastern Europe. These people were often 
poorly educated and came from areas with cultural and lin- 
guistic traditions that were considerably different from those 
of northwestern Europe. Further, among the Europeans 
immigrating to the new country were sizable numbers of 
Roman Catholics.° 

In 1917, Congress passed a Literacy Act to restrict Euro- 
pean immigration, and in 1921, the Emergency Quota Act was 
also passed, which applied immigration quotas based on na- 
tionality or country of origin. The provisions of this act were 
extended and made more restrictive by the National Ori- 
gins Act of 1924. The quota system was reaffirmed in the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. Aside from a few 
exceptions, these quotas remained relatively intact until the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965 was passed, which 
eliminated the system of national origin, race. or ancestry 
quotas for immigration to the United States. 

Not only did the new act lead to a substantial increase in 
immigration, but also to a change in the geographic origin of 
immigrants. Between 1960 and 2000, the proportion of the 
foreign-born population that had come from Europe dropped 
from 74.5 percent to 15.3 percent, while the proportion 
coming from Latin America increased from 9.3 percent to 51 
percent. (See table |.) 

Regional data, however, do not accurately capture the wide- 
ranging diversity of immigrants; it is better understood when 
examined by country of origin. As shown in the box, the top 
ten leading countries of birth of the foreign-born population 
in 2000 were Mexico, the Philippines, India, China, Cuba, E] 
Salvador, Vietnam, South Korea, Canada, and the Dominican 
Republic. 


Labor force status of the foreign born 


Overall, the foreign born are less likely than the native born 
to participate in the U.S. labor force, primarily because for- 
eign-born women are considerably less likely than their 
native-born counterparts, overall, to be working or look- 
ing for work. Some of the reasons for this are discussed 
below. (See table 2.) Foreign-born men—even though they 
(like foreign-born women) tend to be less educated than na- 
tive-born men—are more likely to be labor force participants 
than their native-born counterparts, except for college 
graduates, a category in which the two groups’ participa- 


FEST Geographic arec of birth of the foreign-born population in the United States, 1850-2000 


Year | 
18650' 1900' 1960' 1970' 1980' 1990' 2000" 
T 
Total foreign born 
(im ThoUSANGS) 2.2 eee eee eee 2.245 10,341 9.738 9,619 14,980 19,767 28,379 
Percent distribution 
| ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Eee 95 85.9 745 59.7 36.6 22.0 15.3 
Northern and Western ...... 90.1 69.7 342 27.3 16.9 10.4 6.7 
a 428 156 3.5 26 14 Ss 7 
Southern and Eastern ......................... 4.0 16.2 40.1 32.1 19.5 11.6 84 
Asia ........... ce 1.0 12 5.0 86 18.0 25.2 25.5 
OO » 8 1.0 18 2.0 2.7 49 
Latin America 0000000000 sonaaens 3S 1.3 9.3 18.8 31.1 425 51.0 
MO@KICO oo 5 1.0 59 79 15.6 21.7 276 
Ottnert 85 11.6 11.1 13.0 14.3 10.3 8.1 
a _ _ | 
' Data are from the U.S. Census Bureau, Public-Use Microdata Sa npies * Less than 0.05 percent. 
(PuMs). * Other includes Africa, Oceania, North America, and not reported. 


? Data from the Marcn Current Population Survey. 


Employment status of the civilian population 16 years and older, by sex, annual averages, 2000 


| [Numbers in thousands) 
Foreign born 
Labor force status and country of birth Total r — | Native born 
Total Percent of total 

Tilriitissonsccetesiceeninieiehesseeeeeiepeemnetmenneeeiietesetaeesaeienneeniemenueenée 209,699 26,527 | 12.7 183,173 
ST aissieceariteereerrennnnereninmenrpreaneeeenenaens 140,863 17,705 | 12.6 123,158 
LADO fOFCE PAMICIPALION FARO oc ecccccccecceeeneeennes 67.2 66.7 - 67.2 
ITT intr tnnnernetaseetntenstneeetrneseneanenmnneninnette 135,208 16,954 | 125 118,254 
EMplOyMONt-POPUlatiON FANIO 0... ceecceecceneeeennnennnees 64.5 63.9 - 64.6 
SII intinioienceneennnnnnscnnnnnnenesenminnanenaneseemaiennmeneeeenents 5,655 751 13.3 4,904 
SET str ccsrennenrensnenequesensnsssesuneanenenenmnnaets 40 42 - 4.0 
NOt i MO laDOr FOPCO occ ccccseecnes ceneeneneeennnenenennees 68 836 8,821 | 128 60,015 
STi nnssnstn se terinnrnsersinianinenermnnneaianenneniemeenteemienseensnetanesneiammtienes 100,731 13,106 13.0 87,625 
PO RID a aacneesseconcaceswsvcenencencrcvznsencenenscnssnsonceneveqsece 75,247 10,462 | 13.9 64,785 
LADOF fOFCE PATICIPATION FARO ooo ccecccccceeeeeeeeneennnns 747 798 - 73.9 
A LAAT TTA TCE 72,293 10,067 13.9 62,226 
EMpPloyMONt-POPUlAHION FABIO oe cecccecccecceeeeeeeeeees 718 76.8 - 71.0 
> ae 2,954 396 | 13.4 2,559 
| Ec 3.9 3.8 - 39 
(NOR IM tO WaDOF FOPCE ee eseeeesesnenennenennenennnnnnenennnns 25,484 2,644 10.4 22,840 
| WRB gxccs0sssxcssscssesssssssonsssesenssssesusensessessnesessessssenssssecsssesseees 108,968 13,420 12.3 95,548 
8 65,616 7,243 | 11.0 58,373 
! LADOr 1OPCO PAMICIPATION FARO ooo ecceccccccececnrenenes 60.2 54.0 - 61.1 
aaa aaan 62,915 6,887 10.9 56,028 
EMPlOyMONt-POPUlAtION FABIO oe ccccccceeceeeereennennns 57.7 51.3 - 58.6 
SG cttiniineninennmtsunennecmmnemneeemenentenenaatsias 2,701 356 | 13.2 2,345 
Se IITIGIIED cxnsrssesencssenesnesaseneneesnenesessssescatesenenee 4.1 49 - 40 
.  . . . }38— 06 <= 43,352 | 6,177 142 37,175 

4 i i i 


tion rates were about the same. 


Participation rates among women. For women, the differ- 
ence was greatest for those aged 16 to 24 and 25 to 34, where 
the participation rates for the foreign born were about 17 per- 
centage points lower than those of their native-born counter- 


parts. (See table 3.) A number of factors appear to play a role 
in the differences between these two groups of young women, 
including marital status, the presence of children, and, prob- 
ably most importantly, education. 

Among the 16- to 24-year-olds, a higher percentage of 
the foreign-born women had not completed high school, com- 
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Labor force participation rates of the foreign born and native born by selected demographic 
characteristics, annual averages, 2000 
Total Men Women | 
—_—_—_——_— a > _ - — —_ _—— — > “T 
Foreign Native Foreign Notve Foreign = ssNNive 
born born born born born | born 
— —_— > —_— —-— — + - - - > —_——- T =~ 
Age 
OO ee 66.7 672 798 739 540 61.1 
TTS 60.2 666 70.6 68 4 478 49 
25 to 34 years 770 862 92.1 93.6 614 792 
35 to 44 years 82.1 85.3 940 924 69.7 764 
45 to 54 years 80.0 829 88 4 68.3 69 6 778 
| §5 to 64 years 59: | 592 736 665 473 524 
65 years and older nn. 12.1 129 186 174 74 96 
Education’ | 
| Less than a high School diploma. nennneonene 59.0 37.4 78.0 67 8 = 44 292 
High school graduates, no college ............ 65 j 644 B14 743 54.1 55.9 
Some college, no degree 725 722 817 792 639 65.9 
College graduates ec eeeeeenenen 769 | 799 353 843 674 752 
Raceethnicity | | | 
| 
ee 59.1 | 67.6 71.0 749 480 60 6 
Black, non-Hispanic............ | 750 | § §=§=©©649 80.6 67.6 694 62 8 
| Asian, non-Hispanic .... | 67.3 66.1 778 70.0 582 623 
_ Hispanic origin .......... | 69.5 67.7 854 | 748 525 614 
| 
\ Educational attainment data are for persons 25 years and older. 


pared with the native-born. Not surprisingly, among both 
groups, the participation rates for those without a high school 
diploma were lower than the rates for those with more educa- 
tion. However, the participation rate for the foreign born with- 
out a high school diploma was coasiderably lower than that 
for the native born. At least in part, this is because the foreign 
born who had not graduated from high school were almost 5 
times as likely to be married and more than twice as likely to 
have children than their native-born counterparts; being mar- 
ried or having children tends to reduce women’s likelihood of 
being in the labor force. 

In addition, the foreign born aged 16 to 24, who had at- 
tended or graduated fron; college, were also markedly less 
likely than their native-born counterparts to be in the labor 
force. In this instance, however, there is relatively little dif- 
f-ence in the proportions who are inarried or have children. 
Participation rate differences among high school graduates 
who did not go to college were much smaller. 

Among those women who were 25 to 34, the lower overall 
participation rate for the foreign born has varying causes. In 
part, the fact that a larger proportion of the foreign born do 
not have a high school diploma is reflected in their participa- 
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tion rates, which are usually lower than the rates of better- 
educated people. Even so, this is not the entire explanation, 
because the better-educated foreign born also are less likely 
to be labor force participants when compared with their na- 
tive-bori counterparts. Among those with a high school di- 
ploma or those with some college but no degree, the lower 
participation rates of the foreign born may reflect to some 
extent their greater likelihood of being married or having chil- 
dren. Among those with college degrees, the lower participa- 
tion rate of the foreign born may also be due in part to the 
higher proportion who are married. Both foreign-born and 
native-born college graduates sre about equally likely to have 
children. 


Race and Hispanic origin’ Among the foreign-born popula- 
tion, labor force participation rates for whites were lower than 
for any other race/ethnic group. (See table 3.) This occurred 
at least partly because foreign-born whites are older on bal- 
ance than are other groups, and labor force participation falls 
dramatically after age 55, as indicated in the following tabu- 
lation. (As noted earlier, prior to the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Act of 1965, immigrants to the United States came 


primarily from Europe. In subsequent decades, immigrants Among blacks, Asians, and Hispanics, the participation 
have increasingly come from Asia and Central and South 


America.) 


Country of birth. 
race. and ethnic 


55 wears and older 


raies for the foreign born were either about the same as those 
of their native-borm counterparts, or, as in the case of blacks, 
much higher. In contrast. forzign-born whites were less likely 
than their native-born counterparts to be labor force partici- 
pants. For both Asians and Hispanics, the similarity in overall 


' Educational attainment data are |. persons 25 years and older 


Labor 
origin Percent os on ad participation rates between the foreign beza and native born 
rate was due %o the fact that the participation rates for the foreign- 
White. non-Hispanic born women in these groups were lower than those of the na- 
Native born 296 32.5 tive-born women, offsetting the much higher rates of the for- 
Foreign born 37.1 29.1 eign-born men. Among blacks, the participation rates for both 
foreign-born men and women were much higher than those of 
Black. non-Hispanic their native-born . (See table 3.) 
Native bom 21.1 29.0" aes 
ressign Sere ats = Education. For the foreign born and the native born 25 years 
| of age and older, labor force participation is quite similar at 
eee a ag - 513. €ach education level, except for those without high school 
Foreign born 198 38.3 diplomas. Approximately 59 percent of the foreign born, who 
were not high school graduates were in the labor force, com- 
Hispanic pared with 37.4 percent of the native born. This probably re- 
Native born 16.1 31.4 flects the economic motivation many had for coming to this 
Foreign born 16.1 35.0 country, as well as the fact that they are younger, on average, 
Unemployment rates of the foreign born ond native born by selected demographic characteristics, 
| annual averages, 2000 | 
| Total Men Women 
Characteristic T | Tr | | 
Foreign Notive Foresgn Native Foreign Native 
born born born born born 
Age 
Total, 16 years and older 4? 40 38 39 49 40 
16 to 24 years 79 95 74 10.0 87 89 
25 to 34 years 39 a7 31 35 5.1 39 
35 to 44 years 38 29 32 27 47 3.1 
45 to 54 years 32 24 29 24 35 23 
55 to 64 years 39 23 38 23 41 23 
65 vears and older 4 30 47 32 31 27 
Education’ 
Less than a high schoo! dipioma 58 67 46 60 78 78 
High schoo! graduates no college 33 35 29 35 39 35 
Some college. no degree 3.3 28 3.0 26 37 3.0 
College graduates 23 16 21 14 26 17 
Race/ethnicity 
White, non-Hispanic 32 32 29 32 36 32 
Black non-Hispanic 54 79 55 65 52 74 
Asian non-Hispanic 32 47 32 49 32 45 
Hispanic ongin 5.1 64 42 6.0 67 68 
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The foreign born and education 


Understanding the educational characteristics of the for- 
eign-born population is key to interpreting several fea- 
tures of their labor-force patterns, in particular, their oc- 
cupational distribution. The foreign-born population tends 
to be dividec mainly into two educational categories: those 
with relatively high levels of education and those with 
relatively low levels, with few in-between the two catego- 
ries. (See chart below.) When the educational attainment 
of the foreign-born and native-born populations, 25 years 
and older are compared, the foreign born are much more 
likely to have left school before completing a high school 
diploma than are the native born, but about as likely to 
have college degrees as the native-born population. ' 
This phenomenon is cue to the large share of immi- 
grants now coming from Latin America and Mexico in 
particular. In 2000, about half of the foreign-born popu- 
lation was from Latin America, including Mexico. Edu- 
cational levels among foreign-born Hispanics differ 


sharply from the other ethnic groups. About 55 percent of 
the foreign-born Hispanic population 25 years and older 
had less than a high school education, while 9.5 percent 
had college degrees in 2000. By comparison, only 15.4 
percent of foreign-borm Asians had not completed high 
school, while 46.5 percent had graduated from college. 
The proportions of foreign-born whites and blacks who 
had not completed high school were 16.4 percent and 19.9 
percent, respectively, while the proportions of those with 
college degrees were 34.6 percent and 25.6 percent, re- 


spectively. 


A study in 1998 by Betts and Lofstrom concludes that the upper 
half of the immigrant population has been and continues to be at least 
as highly educated as the upper half of the native-born population 
The observed decline in the mean level of immigrants’ education rela- 
tive to that of natives reflects a decline in the relative educational sta- 
tus of the bottom half of the immigrant population See Julian R._ Betts 
and Magnus Lofstrom, “The educational attainment of Immigrants 
Trends and Implications,” NBER Working Paper Series, October 1998 


Civilian noninstitutional population, 25 years and older 
by educational attainment, annual cverages, 2000 


Percent 


20 w 
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 tabie 5 | Distribution of the foreign born and the native born by major occupations, annual averages, 2000 


[in percent 
Total 
Occupation 

Foreign 
born 
Total 100.0 
Executive. admunstratrve. and managena $9 
Professional! speciaity 13.5 
Techmcans and related suppor 23 
Sales occupations 98 
AGmunistrative SUPPOrT. iNCluGiNg Ciencal 83 
Service occupations 189 
Protective service 8 
Private nousenoid 18 

Service. except private nousenoid 
and protective 16.3 
Precision production. craft. and repavr 128 
Operators. tabricators. and laborers 169 
Farrmung. forestry, and fisting 44 


Men Women 

Notive Foreign Notive Foreign Notive 
born born borm born born 
100.0 100.C 100.0 100.6 100.0 
153 98 158 10.0 148 
159 129 13.6 145 185 
3.3 27 3.0 32 36 
124 67 “8 m3 31 
145 46 56 15.3 245 
12.7 13.4 35 269 164 
19 11 293 4 8 
4 1 0 44 a 
104 122 65 222 48 
108 19.0 18.7 36 20 
128 22.7 188 135 6.1 
22 63 33 16 1.1 


than their native-born counterparts. Among college graduates, 
however, the native born were more likely to be labor force 
participants. 


Unemployment. The unemployment rate was 4.2 percent for 
the foreign born, compared with 4.0 percent for the native 
born in 2000. Except for 16- to 24-year-olds, the unemploy- 
ment rate of the foreign born is higher than for the native born 
for all age groups. (See table 4.) The gap tends to increase 
with age. For example. the unemployment rate among the for- 
eign born 25- to 34-year-olds is not much different—0.2 per- 
centage point—than that for the native born in the same age 
group: among 55- to 64-year-olds, however, the gap increases 
to 1.6 percentage points. Most of the differences in rates are a 
reflection of the higher unemployment rates for foreign-born 
women compared with the rates of their native-born counter- 
parts. Among the major race and ethnic groups. the unem- 
ployment rates for foreign-born and native-born wiiites are 
the same. while among Asians. blacks. and Hispanics, the rates 
for the foreign born are lower than for their native-born coun- 
terparts 


Occupation The occupationa! distribution of foreign-born 
workers, when compared with that of the native born offers 
some insights into the economic role of the foreign born in 
this country The proportion of the foreign born employed in 
professional specialty occupations (13.5 percent), which usu- 
ally require a college degree. was close tc shat of the native 
born (15.9 percent). (See table 5.) The similarity in the pro- 
portion of the foreign born and the native born with college 
degrees heips explain the two groups’ similar representation 


in professional specialty occupational categories. In contrast, 
only 9.9 percent of the foreign born were employed as execu- 
tives, administrators, and managers—-occupations that also 
tend to require a college education-—compared with 15.3 
percent for the native born. Seniority, and language problems 
for non-English speakers, are two reasons why the foreign 
born most likely are underrepresented in executive and 
administrative occupations. 

The foreign born tend to be overrepresented in low-pay- 
ing occupations, which often do not require the compietion 
of high school. In 2000, about i9 percent of the foreign born 
were employed in service occupations. and another 19 per- 
cent worked as operators, fabricators, and laborers. A little 
less than | 3 percent of the native born were employed in each 
of these occupational categories. Poorer educational back- 
ground, language difficulties, and unfamiliarity with the U.S. 
job market are likely explanations for the high proportion of 
foreign born in lower-paying jobs. 


Earnings. Overall, foreign-born workers earned about 75.6 
cents for every dollar earned by the native born in 2000- 
$447 compared with $591. respectively.’” Among men, the 
median weekly earnings of the foreign born was 70.6 percent 
that of natives. The earnings gap was much narrower among 
women--81.4 percent. (See table 6.) 

At each level of education, the foreign born earned less 
than the native born.’ However. the relative gap in median 
weekly wage and salary earnings was narrowest among col- 
lege graduates. At each level of education, the earnings gap 
was narrower among women than among the men 

Among the major race and ethnic groups, median weekly 
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Hrapie 6 | Medion usuci weekly earnings of foreign born and native born full-time woge and salary workers, 
by selected demographic characteristics, annuci coverages, 1996-2000 


Median weekly eamings in constant dollars’ 


Characteristic Foreign born Native born Percent change. (996-2000 
1996 2000 1996 2000 Foreign born = =—s- Native born 

Total, 16 years and older $423 Sas $552 $591 5.7 71 

Mer 443 477 638 676 77 60 

Women 390 407 467 500 44 7.1 

| 
16 to 24 years $295 $314 $332 $369 64 11.1 
25 to 34 years 404 433 525 574 72 93 
35 to 44 years 465 499 634 652 73 28 | 
45 to 54 years 505 516 666 690 22 36 
55 to 64 years 48) 483 607 635 4 | 46 
65 years and older 400 38° 427 457 48 | 70 
Less than a Mugh schoo! diploma $314 $322 $376 $369 25 | 35 
High schoo! graduates. no college 410 420 497 514 24 | 34 
Some college. no degree 510 524 574 604 27 | 52 
College graduates 789 852 84) 902 60 | 73 
| 
| | 

White. non-Hispanic $653 $670 $632 $662 | 26 47 
Black. non-Hispanic 442 48) 453 496 668 95 
Asian non-Hispanic 564 64) 665 704 137 | 59 
Hispanic M7 367 484 513 | 58 60 

Consumer Pnce index research senes using Current methods (CP!-U-RS) was used to convert 1996 current dollars to 2000 constant dollars 
' Educational attarnmnent data are for persons 25 years and older 
* Race/ethricity Gata are tor 25 years and older 


earnings of foreign-born blacks and whites at each education 
level were not much different from that for the:r native-born 
counterparts. Among Asians and Hispanics, however, the for- 
eign born typically earned less at every educational level. 


Trends, 1996-2000 


The foreign born played an important roie in the 1996-2000 
labor-force expansion. During this period, foreign-born work- 
ers 16 years and older constituted 48.6 percent of the total 
labor force increase of 6.7 million.’ (See table 7.) Nearly 
two-thirds of the increase in the number of men in the labor 
force, and more than a third of the increase among the women 
were foreign-born workers 

Among some age groups where labor force participation 
was already high. most of the labor force increase occurred 
among the foreign born. For instance, over 80 percent of the 
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net labor force increase among 35- to 44-yvar-old workers 
was attributable to the foreign born. In other age groups the 
number of native born in the labor force declined, while the 
number of foreign-born participants rose. For example, among 
labor force participants aged 25 to 34, the number of native 
born declined by about 2.8 million, while the number of for- 
eign born grew by over 630,000. 

The foreign born accounted for very large shares of the 
overall labor force increase among Asians and Hispanics. 
About 83 percent of the increase armong Asians and 64 7 per- 
cent of the increase among Hispanics were foreign born. The 
corresponding proportions for blacks and whites were 28 4 
percent and 27.9 percent, respectively. 


Census regions |n 2000, a third of the foreign-born workforce 
resided in the Pacific region, two-and-a-half times the share 
of all native-born workers who live in the region. The follow- 


mately 66 percent of the foreign-born 

Foreign born as percent of lator force change by selectec demographic . 
BEET win oon annual overages, 1996-2000 = workforce in 2009 were living in just 
4 States—California (30 percent). 


[Numbers «9 To. sands 
T “a New York (12.5 percent), Florida (93 
Total born mang . 

tintin ss Foreign foreign born percent). and Texas (8.9 percent) 

<< — os percent At least two factors may help ex- 
of otal : ;, 
} j piain the differing concentrations of 
— on ome en o the foreign-born workforce: labor mi- 
Men _— 3062 1925 63 gration occurs towards regions where 
Women 3.671 1 348 37 economic Opportunity is perceived to 
be better. Another consideration is that 
Age immigrants generally prefer to settle 
16 to 24 years 1461 426 29 in States where large numbers of 
pete an >. - people of their ethnic origin have 
45 t0 54 years 4.047 823 20 settled earlier. There are several rea- 
55 to 64 years 1 820 278 15 sons for the new arrivals to look for 
65 years anc older 329 66 21 


ethnic enclaves. Not only can the new- 
Eoucstion’ comers continue to live in a familiar 
culture, communicate in their mother 


aamaealianten enastans — = “ tongue, and share their ethnic cuisine 
Some college. no degree 629 210 33 by joming their kin, they also can use 
Cottage graduates 3.483 1a ad their ethnic group as a sovial network 
for gaining employment. Sometimes, 

such ethnic cultures can survive for 

White non-Hispanic 1.940 Sac 28 generations, albeit with modifications, 
= san étienis ws — — as cach new generation begins to in- 
Hispanic 2 566 166) 65 tegrate new traditions with the old, 
even after immigration from the old 

| Educatonal attainment data are tor persons 25 years and ~der country declines or totally ceases." 
» senna welues The following tabulation shows re- 


Nove Dash indicates 
venom gions that included States with rela- 


tively large numbers of foreign-born 
ing tabulation shows that the other regions with large shares workers also had very high labor force growth over the 1996 
of the foreign-born workers were the Middle Atlantic (18.4 2000 period: 


percent), and the South Atlantic (16.3 percent):"’ Labor force change — Change in 

Regions 1996 2000 foreign born 

as rcoent 

Regions , co sae Total , — aad 
[Numbers on thousands | 
US. total 100 0 100.0 New England 142 128 0.1 
New England 44 $2 iddle Atlantic 456 412 94 
Meddle Atla tc i184 19 South Atlantic 1S] 801 S16 
South Atlantic 16.3 ig4 East South Central 294 80 27.2 
East South Central 12 66 West South Central 695 337 48.5 
West South Central 98 109 East North Central 779 322 413 
East North Central &6 78 West South Central 133 123 925 
West North Central 2.3 8.0 Mountain B49 242 28.5 
Mountain $5 65 Pacific 1834 827 4s) 
Pacific 34 138 


The foreign-born labor force growth im the Pacific Region 
Within the broad geographic regions. the foreign-born accounted for almost half the total labor force growth in the 
workforce was concentrated in just a few States Approxi- _five-State region. In California. the foreign born accounted 
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opie 8 f Percent distribution c! employed foreign born and native born 


by occupation, annucl overages. 1996-2000 


Foreign born 
Occupation | i 
1996 2000 
Tota! 100.0 100.0 
Executive adrwnstratve 
and manageria! 106 99 
Professional! specialty 127 13.5 
Techmcans and ‘elated support 26 29 
Sales occupations 97 98 
Adrwrustratrve Support 
iNCluaing Clencal 98 6&9 
Service occupations 95 9 
Protective service 6 6 
Private nousenoid '9 18 
Service except private 
NouseNoid and protective 168 163 
Precision production. craft 
and reparwr 1.5 128 
Operators. tat cators 
and laborers 90 189 
Farmung forestry. and fisherg 47 44 


Earnings trends. Over the 1996 to 
2000 period, the usual median weekly 


earnings of both foreign-born and na- 
a tive-born wage and salary workers who 
worked full time increased overall. ln 
1996 - constant dollars, the median for the 
foreign born grew by 5.7 percent, 
100 9 while that for the native bom increased 
by about 7 percent. The earnings of 
44 3.8 : 
144 59 foreign-born men grew somewhat 
32 33 faster than that of their native-born 
ats = counterparts, while among women, the 
15.0 145 reverse was truce. (See table 6.) 
129 127 ; 
2 r Earnings of both groups increased 
5 4 for all age categories, with the excep- 
tion of foreign-born men, 55- to 64- 
10.5 104 : : 
years-old. The earnings increases 
106 108 among the foreign born were larger 
138 128 among 25- to 34-year-olds and 35- to 
26 22 44-year-olds, than for those in other 


for 46 percent of the State's labor force growth over the pr- 
riod. In the South Atlantic region, the foreign-born labor-force 
growth accounted for 52 percent of the regicn’s total labor 
force growth; foreign born constituted about 78 percent of 
Florida's total growth 


Occupational trends. The occupational distribution of the 
foreign born changed over the 1996-2000 period. (See table 
8.) The proportion of foreign-born workers who worked in 
executive, administrative, and managerial occupations de- 
clined, while it rose in professional specialty, and precision, 
production. craft, and repair occupations. Among the native 
born, the proportion both in executive, administrative, and 
managerial occupations and professional specialty occupa- 
tions rose, while it declined in most of the lower-paying oc- 
cupations 

The foreign born constituted a large share of the 1996- 
2000 employment increases in several major occupation 
groups. (See table 9.) They accounted for half or more of the 
increase in administrative support, services, precision, pro- 
duction. craft and repair, and operators, fabricators. and la- 
borers. In some occupations. employment declined among 
natives, while gaining among the foreign born. For exampie, 
the number of native-born workers employed in farming. for- 
estry and fishing occupations fell by 295,000 between 1996 
and 2000 just as the number of foreign-born workers in these 
occupations rose by | 17,000. Within service occupations, all 
mt the net employment increase among private houschold 
workers was attributable to the foreign born. 
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“= age groups; while among the native 

born, the increase in the earnings was 
most pronounced among |6- to 24-year-olds, followed by 25- 
to 34-year-olds. The median weekly earnings increased both 
among the foreign born and the native born at nearly all 
education levels between 1996 and 2000. College graduates 
experienced the :argest inflation-adjusted earnings increase. 
gaining 7.3 percent and 8.0 percent, respectively, for the 
native born and the foreign born. 

Except for Asians, earnings of the native born grew slightly 
more between 1996 and 2000 than did the earnings of the 
foreign born. Among Asians. however, the usual median 
weekly earnings of those who were foreign-born grew by nearly 
14 percent, more than twice the gain for their sative-born counter- 
parts. The fact that the percent of foreign-born Asians with 
college degrees jumped by 4.4 percentage points coinpared 
with an increase of only 1.3 percentage points for their na- 
tive-bornm Counterparts partly explains the “her carnings in- 
crease arnong foreiga-born Asians betwee:. 996 and 2000. 


Current labor force status of the foreign born 


The econemic downturn that bugan in March 200! had un- 
expectedly different effects on the foreign born than on the 
native born. For instance, the lavor force participation rate of 
the foreign born increased by 0.4 percentage point to 67.1 
percent between 2000 and 2001. while that for the native born 
declined by 0.3 percentage point to 66.9 percent 1 he increase 
in labor force participation among the foreign born stems from 
the fact that foreign-born women’s participation rate increased 
by 0.5 percentage point, while the rate for their male counter- 


parts was about unchanged. In con- Foreign born as a percent of employment change by >ccupation. 


trast, among the native born the par- and sex, annual averages, 1996-2000 
ticipation rates of both men and _‘/Mwmbers " Mousands) a : epraramegeenesgsintiallliadiaas 
women declined—by 0.4 and 0.2 per- | Employment change = yuu Snamn 
centage point, respectively. About | Occupation 7s percent 
three-fourths of the overall labor | total os ——- 
force increase between 2000 and2001 — | om | “oan ~ + 
occ i g the foreign | ; | cvccccccce ; crccccccccccccccccocccce ‘aan, 2014 251 125 
Looking at employment, thenum- Professional specialty 2,351 589 25.1 
ber of employed foreign born in- ee aeeunnisns = = on 
creased by 491,000 over the year, Admunistrative support, including clencal 355 203 572 
: : SOPVICE OCCUPATIONS nnn 1,091 592 43 
while the number of employed native Protective service 213 29 13.6 
born declined by 897,000. Almost all Private household -16 60 - 
of the increase among the foreign born yao emaenmnamae on - _ 
occurred in services; executive, ad- | precision production. craft andvepav «(1.267 618 88 
ministrative, and managerial; and in Operators, fabricators, and laborers... 105 664 632.4 | 
professional specialt: occ upations. Farming, forestry, and fishing ......_.......... -178 117 - | 
while employment losses among the ieee 4,032 2,079 51.6 
, ae | 
native were primarily concen- | Se, eI and managerial ~ = be 
trated in lower-paying occupations | Technicians and related support 254 90 35.4 
laborers; sales; administrative sup- SOrviC® OCCUPATIONS ee nceeenneennene 281 142 50.5 
port; and farming, forestry, and fish- PVONSCENG SEVIS = = we 
ing occupations. Thé employment nareto hesnshts i ctacitteneeteeirmnenintnientien 
population ratios of both groups de- and protective ........ a 1 L. ne 
. Precision production, repair ............. 
clined over the year. The decrease was Operators, tabricators, and laborers 227 502 221.1 
greater among the native born (-0.8 Farming, forestry, and fishing -196 95 - 
percent) than among the foreign OTM | Womee oo nmnmmnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnne 4,361 1,452 33.3 
(—0.4 percent). Executve, administrative, and managena! 1191 133 11.2 
: Professional specialty ..................... 1,392 261 18.8 
The behavior of the unemployment Technicians and related support 206 56 272 
rate for both the foreign born and the er , 471 175 372 
native born, however, was consistent Administrative support, including Clerical pod = ys 
with the contracting economy. The Protective service 78 6 77 
jobless rate for both groups increased Private NOUSOMONG 200 necccecenene -12 5” - 
over the year. Between 2000 and BAD PFOROCRIVG oc ocnovnsnnnnnnnnnnennnnnenen 746 385 516 
2001, the unemployment rate of the Precision production, craft, and repaw ...... 126 54 429 
: : Operators, fabncators, and laborers -122 163 - 
foreign born increased by 1.1 percent- Farming, torestry, and fishing 18 22 122.2 
age points to 5.3 percent, while the | - a Saeene Sees =n 
rate for the native born increased by | Nore: Dash indicates negative value 


0.7 percentage point to 4.7 percent. 


THE ETHNIC AND RACIAL COMPOSITION Of the U.S. population is 
more diverse now than at any time since the Nation's found- 
ing. In 2000, the foreign born constituted about |3 percent of 
the population, whereas 40 years earlier, the proportion was 
abov half that. The foreign-born population in the United 
Scates today has come from a multitude of countries and cul- 
tures around the world. The largest group is of Hispanic origin, 
constituting nearly half of the immigrant population. 

The diverse background of the foreign born makes it diffi- 
cult to generalize about its role in the U.S. workforce. Today's 


foreign born not only bring racial and ethnic diversity, but 
also a wide-ranging array of age, skills, and education. Ley 
els of education are very low among some groups. In 2000, 
about 55 percent of the foreign-born Hispanic population 25 
years and older had not completed high school, while 9.5 per- 
cent had college degrees. In contrast, only 15.4 percent of for- 
eign-born Asians had not completed high school, while 46.5 per- 
cent were college graduates. 

The labor force participation rates for foreign-born men 
were higher than for their native-born counterparts, while for 
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the women, the opposite was true. Unemployment rates for 
the foreign born are not much different from those for the 
native born. Also, while the employed foreign born tend to be 
more concentrated in lower-skilled, lower-paying occupations 
than the native born, about the same proportions of each group 
can be found working in professional specialty and precision 
production, craft and repair occupations, both of which are 
typically higher-paying job categories. 

With regard to weekly earnings, the foreign born generally 
earn less than their native-born counterparts, except among 


Notes 


college graduates. The earnings of foreign-born college gradu- 
ates are very similar to that of their native-born counterparts. 

Between 1996 and 2000, when employment in the United 
States was expanding rapidly and unemployment was faiiing, 
the foreign born constituted a disproportionate share of the 
increase in the labor force—nearly half. Indeed, among some 
age groups, occupations, and geographic regions, the share 
of the expansion contributed by the foreign born was extremely 
large. As a result, the foreign born have come to play an in- 
creasingly important role in the U.S. economy. C) 


The foreign-born population, although primarily comprised of legally ad- 
mutted ummugrants. includes refugees. temporary residents such as students 
and temporary workers, and undocumented wmmugrats. “Natives” are per- 
sons born in the United States, Puerto Rico, or an outlying area of the United 
States such as Guam or the US. Virgin Islands, and persons who were born in 
a forergn country but who had at least one parent who was a US. citizen. All 
others are “forergn born ~ 

~ In response to the increased demand for stat:stical information about the 
foreign born. questions on nativity, citizenship, year of entry, and parental 
nativity were added to the Current Population Survey (CPS) begsnrung in January 
1994 Pnror to 1994, the decenmal census, two CPS Supplements (in April 1983 
and November 1989) and. to some extent, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) that collects information about legally admitted wummugrants and 
nonimmugrants. were the primary data sources on ihe foreign born. See A 
Dianne Schmdicy and J Gregory Robinson, “How well does the Current Popu- 
lation Survey measure the population im the United States?” Tech- 
mical working paper No 22. (US Bureau of the Census, April 1998), p. | 


‘ Because data for 1994 and 1995 are not strictly comparable with data for 
1996 and subsequent years. for thes study, only data collected since 1996 are 
used See Schmidiey and Robinson, “How well docs ”” 

* People of Hispanic ongin may be of any race including whate, biack. Asiati 
and some other race For most BLS the practice 1s not to exclude 
persons of Hispanic ongin from the white and black population groups 

* See Ryan T Helwig. Randy E lig. and Sandra. Mason, “Expansion of the 
Current Population Survey Sample E fective July 2001.” Employment and Earn- 
ings (Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 2001) Data prior to 1996 are from 
Public-Use Microdata Samples (PUms) of the Census Bureau 


* For a more detailed discussion on the bref history of immigrauon and 
migration. see Howard Hayghe. Abraham Mosisa. and Terence McMenamin, 
“Counting Minorities A Brief History and a Look at the Future,” Report on 
the American Workforce (US. Department of Labor, 2001), chapter | 

” See Timothy J Hatton, and Jeffrey G Williamson, “The Age of Mass Mi- 
gration,” (Oxford University Press, New York, 1998), pp. 7-17 

* in 1879. the first ummigration restriction law aimed at a particular nation- 
ality was passed by the U S Congress The Fiftcen Passenger Bill limited the 
number of Chinese passengers on any ship entering the United States to fif- 
teen But. because i would have violated the | 868 Burlingame-Seward treaty 
between the United States and China, which the nghts of thew 
respective citizens to emigrate. 1 was vetoed In | 880, however, a new agree- 
ment was signed between Amenca and China called the Angell Treaty that 
allowed the Unsted States to lumi Chinese ummugration Tw years later, the 
Chinese Exclusion Act was signed, barring Chinese laborers from immugrat- 
ing to the United States for ten years. it was renewed in 1892, again in 1902, 
and. in 1904. was renewed for an indefinite length of time The passage of this 
act paved the way for further restrictive legislation affecting not only Asians, 
but Europeans as well 

* Anti atholic sentiments began to emerge. followed by mayor movements 
endorsing the limitation of immigration among certain groups A fact-finding 
commiussion was established and i published a report im 1911, lamenting the 
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gradual shift in the sources of immugration away from northwestern and to- 
ward southern and castem Europe, perceiving it as a decline im immigrant 
quality, for example, lack of financial resources, good health. or sponsorship 
by relatives already in the country 

Usual weekly carnings data represent carnings before taxes and other de- 
ductions, and include any overtime pay, commissions. or ups usually received 
(at the main job i the case of multiple jobholders), Earnings reported on a 
basis other than weekly (for example, annual, monthly, hourly) are converted 
to weekly. Data refer to wage and salary workers (excluding self-employed 
persons who respond that their businesses were incorporated) who usually work 
full tame on their sole or primary job. The comparison of carnings of the for- 
eign born and native born 1s difficult, given that median weekly carnings data 
here exclude self-employed workers. Several researchers of immigration ob- 
serve that a larger proportion of the foreign born are self-employed compared 
with the native born. Thus, caution should be exercised im imterpreting the 
outcomes duc to excluding self-employed workers from median weekly carn- 
ings 

'' This section compares median weekly carnings for persons with different 
levels of education No attempts were made to correct other differences be- 
tween different educational records such as quality of education, type of de- 
grees earned, and other unobservable differences Thus, caution should be ex- 
ercised in interpreting outcomes as being entirely duc to differences in educa- 
tion 


? The share of the foreign born in the labor force change may be even higher 
For example, estimates for the CPS show 28.8 million foreign bor in 2000, 
while data from the Census 2000 supplementary survey universe show 30 5 
million. Moreover, based on Demographic Analysis (DA) by the US Bureau 
of the Census, the Census Level Undercoverage rate for the forergn-born popu- 
lation ranges from 3 3 percent to 6 7 percent in 2000 The undercoverage rate 


Analysis Results, P A -12, Report No. " 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, October 13, 2001) 

" The following is a listing of states for cach region New England (Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New ire, Rhode Island, Vermont), 
Middle Atlantic (New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania), South Atlantic (Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Flonda, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virgimia, West Virginia), East South Central (Alabama, Kentucky, 
Miassissippi, Tennessee), West South Central (Arkansas. Loursiana, Oklahoma, 
Texas), East North Central (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin), West 
North Central (lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missoun, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota), Mountain (Anzona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming). Pacific (Alaska, Califorma, Hawan, Oregon, Wash- 
ington) 

A long literature exists in the disciplines of economics, sociology, and 
urban planning that speaks to the issue of “ethnic enclaves ~ Some scholars 
believe such groupings to be detrimental to the newcomers, whom it can effec- 
the enclave can provide opportunities to newcomers that might not otherwise 
sectue to them in their new home 
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A century of change 


the U.S. labor force, 1950-2050 


With slower growth, aging, and izicreasing diversity, 
the profile of the U.S. labor force is undergoing 


a gradual, but significant, change 


he history of the U.S. labor force 
is a story of dramatic change. The rippling 
effects of the massive demographic 


changes that occurred within the U.S. population 
over the latter part of the 20th century will create 
further changes in the first half of the 21st cen- 
tury. The labor force—the number of people 
working or looking for work—is a dynamic con- 
cept that demonstrates the net impact of all de- 
mographic, social, political, and historical forces 
affecting a population. The growth of the labor 
force is one of the main ingredients of economic 
growth and prosperity. 

This article profiles and projects U.S. labor 
force trends for a period of 100 years, from 1950 
to 2050, on a decennial basis. Changes in both 
growth rates of the population and labor force 
participation rates have created a steadily grow- 
ing labor force that, compared with 1950, is today 
older, more diversified, and increasingly made up 
of women. The same forces that have influenced 
the size and composition of the U.S. labor force 
over the past 50 years are expected to shape the 
future of the workforce as well. Some of the key 
findings emanating from the research upon 
which the article is based are as follows: 


© Slowdown in growth of the labor 
force. The high growth rate of the civilian 
labor force' in the last 50 years will be re- 
placed by much lower growth rates in the 
next 50 years. The civilian labor force was 62 
million in 1950 and grew to 141 million in 


2000, an increase of nearly 79 million, or an _. 


annual growth rate of |.6 percent per year, 
between 1950 and 2000. It is projected that 


the labor force will reach 192 million in 2050, 


an increase of 51 million, or a growth rate of 
0.6 percent annually, between 2000 and 2050. 
(See table 1.) 


Changes in gender structure of the labor 
force. Women in the labor force increased 
their numbers at an extremely rapid pace in 
the past 50 years. It is anticipated that their 
labor force growth will slow markedly in the 
next SO years. The factor most responsible 
for the earlier high growth rate was the rapid 
increase in the labor force participation rate 
of women, which stood at 34 percent in 1950 
and increased to 60 percent by 2000. The 
number of women in the labor force rose from 
18 million in 1950 to 66 million in 2000, an an- 
nual growth rate of 2.6 percent. The share of 
women in the labor force grew from 30 percent 
in 1950 to almost 47 percent in 2000, and the 
number of working women is projected to reach 
92 million by 2050—on the basis of an annual 
growth rate of 0.7 percent. That same year, 
women’s share of the workforce is expected to 
be nearly 48 percent. 

Changes in the age structure of the labor 
force. With the aging of the baby-boom 
generation, the older age cohorts are ex- 
pected to make up a larger proportion of the 
labor force in the next two decades. The 55- 
and-older age group, which made up 13 per- 
cent of the labor force in 2000, is projected to 
increase to 20 percent by 2020. It is antici- 
pated that, by 2050, the group will make up 
19 percent of the labor force. 


Changes in the racial and ethnic composi- 
tion of the labor force. The labor force is 
expected to become more diverse. With higher 
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Tobie | | Civilian labor force by sex, age, roce, and Hispanic origin, 1950, 2000, and projected, 2050 


[Numbers in thousands} 
. : —_ — . a 
Annual growth 
Level in thousands range Percent change Percent distribution rate (percent) 
es a — > oe = | EGER sae a a _ > a 2 7 > - » ee 
Total, 16 years and older . 62.208 | 140,863 | 191825 78655 5096! 1264 32 11000 1000 1000 16 06 
Men 43819 | 75247 100280 31428 (25033 717 333 704 534 523 1 6 
Women 18.389 65616 91545 47227 25328 2568 395 29.6 466 477 26 7 
16 to 24 11.522 | 22.715 | 31,317) 11,193 | 8602s 97.1 373 185 16.1 163 14 6 
25 to 54 40017 99974 124443 “O957 24469 1498 245 63 710 649 18 4 
55 and older 10669 18.175 36065 7506 17891 703 964 172 129 168 11 14 
| Whate — | 117,574 | 143,770 26,196 223 835 749 4 
Black . — 16603 27094 10,491 632 18 14.1 10 
Asian and other aon 6.687 20960 14274 2135 47 109 23 
Hispanic ongin — 115368 45,426 D056 195.6 109 23.7 22 
_ Other than Hispanic ongin _... — 125495 146,399 20,903 16.7 69.1 76.3 3 
White non-Hispanic — 102963 102.506 | «sn mer | 731 | 534 0 


The “Asian and other group includes (1) Asians and Pacific islanders 
and (2) American indians and Alaska Natives. The historical data are 
Gernved by subtracting “Diack” and “white” trom the total: projections are 


| 


population growth and increasing participation rates, the 
share of minorities in the workforce is projected to ex- 
pand substantially. The share of white non-Hispanics is 
anticipated to decrease from 73 percent in 2000 to 53 per- 
cent in 2050. Over the same period, Hispanics are expected 
to more than double their share, from | | percent in 2000 to 
24 percent of the labor force in 2050. Blacks also are ex- 
pected to increase their share, from 12 percent in 2000 to 
14 percent in 2050. Asians, the fastest-growing group in 
the labor force, are projected to increase their share from 
5 percent to | 1 percent between 2000 and 2050. 


The Bureau of I abor Statistics (BLS, the Bureau) publishes 
medium-term, or 10-year, labor force projections every 2 years. 
The latest ones covered the 2000-10 period.’ The projections 
presented in this article provide a longer term perspective on 
the labor force by looking 50 years ahead. As in the decade- 
long projection,’ the projected labor force is a product of two 
factors: the size and growth of the population by age, sex, 
race, and ethnicity and the future trend of labor force partici- 
pation rates for various age, sex, race, and ethnicity groups. 

The Current Population Survey (CPS)* is the source of his- 
torical data on the civilian noninstitutional population and the 
labor force. The population projections and the CPS are based 
on estimates of births, deaths, and net immigration since the 
most recent decennial census. The estimates are benchmarked 
to the census results. Because population projections based 
on the 2000 census are not yet available, the Census Bureau's 
population projections used in this article still reflect the 1990 
census.” 

Future labor force participation rates for 136 different 
groups, including both genders, 17 age groups, and 4 race 
and ethnicity groups, are estimated on the basis of the labor 
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force participation behavior of each group in the past. (See 
box.) By applying the projected labor force participation rates 
of each group to the projected population of that group, the 
size of the labor force is estimated, both for detailed catego- 
ries and for the economy as a whole. 

Population growth and the changes in participation rates 
are the main determinants of labor force growth. Table 2 pre- 
sents the growth rates of the civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion,® the labor force participation rate,’ and the civilian labor 
force during the 100 years examined. As the rate of change in 
labor force participation decreases, more of the growth rate of 
the labor force is accounted for by the growth rate of the 
population. 

In the 1950-60 period, population growth alone was re- 
sponsible for the growth of the labor force. During the 1960— 
70 period, population growth contributed about 94 percent of 
the growth in the labor force. In the 1970-80 period, when the 
labor force participation of women underwent rapid growth, 
76 percent of the labor force growth was the result of popula- 
tion growth, and the rest was related to the growth of partici- 
pation rates, mainly of women." From 2000 to 2050, with the 
expected overall decline in the participation rate, participation 
growth is projected to exert even less influence, and the 
growth of the labor force will likely be due mostly to the im- 
pact of population growth. 

In what follows, the analysis begins with a discussion of 
the major factors that have affected the trend of the labor 
force in the past 50 years and their implications for future 
labor force change: (1) different birth patterns in the U.S. 
population during the previous 50 years; (2) the extremely 
rapid growth in the participation rate of women; and (3) the 
growing racial and ethnic diversity of the labor force. Then 
the results of the long-term labor force projection are pre- 


Methodology used for the long-term iabor force projections 


_ Projections of labor force participation rates for each age, 
_ Sex, race, and ethnicity group are developed initialiy by 
extrapolating trends, usually on the basis of participation 
_ behavior during the previous 7 years. Then, the resulting 
participation rates are modified when the projection for a 
_ specific labor force group is inconsistent with the results 
of cross-sectional and cohort analysis. This step ensures 
| consistency in the projections across the various demo- 
graphic groups. Finally, the projected labor force partici- 
pation rates are applied to the population projectic ns, pro- 
ducing a labor force projection for each of the different 
age, sex, race, and ethnicity categories. (For further infor- 
_ mation, see “Employment Projections,” in Handbook of 
Methods (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1999), Chapter 13.) 
| Labor force participation rates for the various sex, age, 


L 


racial, and ethnic categories were projected, as just de- 
scribed, to the year 2015 and were held constant thereafter. 
In similar long-term projections of the labor force, the change 
in participation rates for various age and sex groups, usu- | 
ally based on their past behavior, is often assumed to ap- | 
proach zero beyond a certain point in the projection hori- | 
zon. This assumption is due to uncertainties associated 
with long-term change in factors affecting the decision to 
participate in the labor force. Still, despite the fact that 
detailed participaticn rates for various population catego- 
ries are expected to be constant, the overall labor force 
participation rate is projected to change through 2050. This 
overall mutability reflects the impact of changes in the rela- 
tive sizes of the various sex, age, race, and ethnic groups, 
each of which can have different levels of participation. 


sented. Finally, two other important concepts in the study of 
the labor force—the median age and economic dependency— 
are discussed in light of the changes in the composition of 
the labor force. 


Major factors affecting labor force change 


Population: birth patterns. A number of distinct birth pat- 
terns evolved in the population of the United States in the last 
century that led to similar labor force patterns as the various 
cohorts’ reached 16 years of age and joined the workforce. 
These demographic patterns can be traced chronologically 
as follows: 


¢ Birth dearth: the decline in the number of births between 
the late 1920s and early 1930s. 

¢ Baby boom: the significant increase in the number of 
births between 1946 and 1964, with the peak birth year 
being 1957. 

¢ Baby bust: a decrease in the number of births occurring 
between the end of the baby boom and the late 1970s. 


¢ Baby-boom echo or baby boomlet: a growth in the num- 
ber of children born to the baby-boom generation during 
the 1980s and early 1990s. 
The effect of the foregoing de: ic events can be seen 
in table 3, which shows ihe ci\ institutional popula- 
tion, by sex, race, age, and Hispan © gin, from 1950 to 2050. 
The biriA dearth can be seen in the decrease of a million 


people in the 25-34 age group during the 1950-60 period and 


a corresponding drop of 948,000 people in the 35-44 age group 
in the 1960-70 period. The same diminution in births can be 
further traced through succeeding decades as this cohort 
ages. The baby boom can be traced to the increase of nearly 
9.4 million people in the 16-24 age group during the 1969-70 
period and 7.3 million in the 1970-80 period. This increase in 
births can again be seen in the 25—34 age group a decade later, 
during the 1970-80 period. The baby bust is reflected by the 
decrease of nearly 3.8 million in the 16-24 age group during the 
1980-90 period. The same impact can be seen in succeeding 
decades in older age groups. The baby-boom echo also can be 
seen in the increase of more than a million people in the 16-24 
age group during the 1990-2000 period. 

These distinct birth patterns can be traced as well in the 
shape of the population and labor force pyramids in three 
snapshots for 1950, 2000, and 2050. The birth dearth can be 
clearly seen in the indentation of the bar representing those in 
the 15-19 age group in the population pyramid of the 1950s. 
(See chart |, top panel.) The surge in the births of the early 
baby-boom generation is reflected in the extended length of 
the bar corresponding to the 0—4 age group in 1950. 

The middle panel of chart | shows the population and labor 
force pyramid for 2000. The birth dearth of the late 1920s and 
early 1930s is visible in the 65-69 age group. The swelling at 
the 35-54 age group in the population pyramid clearly shows 
the share of the baby boomers in the total population in 2000. 
The baby bust is visible as the indentation of the bar repre- 
senting the 25—29 age group. The baby-boom echo is reflected 
in the bulge of the 15-19 age group of the population. 

The bottom panel of chart | shows the projected popula- 
tion pyramid in 2050. It is expected that, in that year, the baby 
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boomers will be concentrated primarily in the 85-and-older 
age category of the population, represented by relatively 
longer bars, especially for women, compared with bars repre- 
senting previous population cohorts. The pyramid of 2050 
looks rectangular in shape in the higher age brackets, indica- 
tive of the swelling population of aging baby boomers. 

The bab; bust is reflected in 2050 as the indentation of the 
bars corresponding to the 80-84 age group of the population. 
The baby-boom echo is seen as the bulge in the 65-69 age 
group. A comparative look at the three population pyramids 
shows how their shapes have changed as a result of alter- 
ations in the sex and age composition of the population over 
the entire 100-year period. In addition, the effect that mortality 
differentials have on the composition of the population dur- 
ing the century under examination is worth noting: women’s 
tendency to exhibit lower mortality rates than men within spe- 
cific age cohorts is visible in both tables for 2000 and 2050, 
especially in the older age groups. 


Labor force participation: rapid growth of the participation 
rates of women. Among the factors that have contributed 
to the growth and development of the U.S. labor force, none 
has been as pronounced as the rise in the participation of 
women in the labor force. In the two decades after World War 
II, the U.S. economy enjoyed a major expansion, coupled with 
increases in productivity, higher standards of living, and rapid 
acceleration in the growth of college enroliments.'° Rapid eco- 
nomic growth vastly increased the demand for labor. The civil 
rights movement, legislation promoting equal opportunity in 
employment, and the women's rights movement created an 
atmosphere that was hospitable to more women working out- 
side the home. The combination of all of these factors created 
strong inducements for women to join the workforce, signifi- 

The dramatic increase in the labor force participation rates 
of women during the period was accompanied by many other 
social, economic, and demographic changes in the status of 
women, 


participation rate, 1950 to 2000, and projected, 2000 to 2050 


e Women remained single more often. 

e Of those who married, many did so later in life, and the 
median age at first marriage increased substantially. 
e Women elected to stay in school longer, achieving higher 
educational attainment thin in the past and pursuing 

better paying careers. 

e Women postponed childbirth to older ages and had fewer 
children than in previous decades. As a result of improved 
child care, women tended to enter the labor force even 
before their children started school, and they were able 
to maintain a longer job tenure than in previous periods. 

e Women got divorced more often; this in itself increased 
their labor force participation rate.'' 


In 1950, the overall participation rate of women was 34 per- 
cent. (See table 4.) The rate rose to 38 percent in 1960, 43 
percent in 1970, 52 percent in 1980, and 58 percent in 1990 and 
reached 60 percent by 2000. The overall labor force participa- 
tion rate of women is projected to attain its highest level in 
2010, at 62 percent. From then on, it is anticipated to decline 
slowly, falling to 57 percent in 2050. The projected decline 
after 2010 is due to the assumption that changes in participa- 
tion rates will approach zero by 2015, combined with the 
gradual movement of an aging female labor force into age 
groups that traditionally have lower participation rates. 

Between 1970 and 1980, the labor force participation rates 
of women in the 25-34 and 35-44 age groups increased by 
20.5 percentage points and 14.4 percentage points, respec- 
tively. No other labor force group has ever experienced an 
increase in participation rates of this magnitude in one dec- 
ade. During the same period, the participation rate of women 
in the 16-24 age group increased by 10.6 percentage points. 
From 1980 to 1990, the participation rate for women in the 35— 
44 age group increased by 11.0 percentage points, and the 
rate for women in the 45-54 age group increased by | | .3 per- 
centage points. The Bureau projects that after 2010, the par- 
ticipation rates for three age groups—-25--34, 35-44, and 45— 


Hispanic makeup) interaction is the labor lorce growth that is not accounted 


——- - ——_— ————————— Ee ’ — T — 

Conegory 1980-40 | 1980-70 | 1870-80 | 1980-90 | 1990-2000 | 2000-10 | 2010-15 | 2018-20 | 2020-20 anelecen 

iia + —--——__ 4+ — + —$————_—_—_—__——_—_—_—_ > - > - - oo 
Population growth 1.10 1.60 2.00 120 1.00 1.10 0 80 0 80 0.80 0.70 0.60 
Participation growth ...... 03 16 54 ao | 12 05 -~20 -~S3 | -43 -1 | =@ 
WRORCTION cocoon -03 | =06 06 00 02 ~05 00 -~o7 | -07 01 a 

Labortorcegrowh....| 1.10 | 17 | 260 | 160 | 140 | 1.10 60 20 30 6 | 0 
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FEET crtcn noninstintiona! poputation by sex. age. race, and Hispanic origin, 1950-2000 and projected, 2010-50 
2050 


Group 1950 10 4601970 s(s1980s—«é29880 200 «sm 2015 2020 2030 2040 
| 
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Continued—Civilian noninstitutional population by sex, age, roce, and Hispanic origin, 1950-2000 and 


projected, 2016-50 | 
| . —_ 
T T T T | | 
| Group 1950-60 1960-70 1970-80 1980-90 |1990-2000, 2000-10 2010-15 2015-20 2020-30 2030-40 2080-40 
+ ——— + —-- -+ a A Ee | + r t + 
Annudi gowth percent) ! | 
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| Nore: Dash indicates data not available. 
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54—will remairi above the 80-percent mark through 2050. 

The difference between the participation rates of men and 
women has been decreasing steadily between 1950 and 2000, 
and the Bureau expects this narrowing to continue into the 
future. As table 4 demonstrates, the difference between the 
participation rates of men and women was 53 percentage 
points in 1950, decreasing to 46 percentage points in 1960. In 
1970, the difference was reduced even further, to 36 percent- 
age points. In 1980 and 1990, the difference was 26 percent- 
age points and 19 percentage points, respectively. In 2000, 
the difference was 15 percentage points. It is projected that, 
during the 2000-50 period, the men-women participation rate 
difference will decrease even further, to about 10 percentage 
points in 2050. (See chart 2.) 


Diversity. During the last 50 years of the 20th century, the 
U.S. population grew more and more racially and ethnically di- 
verse. The greater diversity of the population resulted in an 
increased diversity in the labor force. Following the standards 
provided in the Office of Management and Budget’ s Statistical 
Policy Directive No. 15, this article divides the population and 
the labor force into four major racial categories: “white,” “black,” 
“American Indian and Alaska Native,” anc ‘.\sian and Pacific 
Islander.” '’ The Office of Management and Rudget also recog- 
nizes two ethnic groups: “Hispanic origin” and “not of Hispanic 
origin.” Although Hispanics can be of any race, most report that 
they are white. Data on race and ethnicity are based on self- 
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reports or self-identification. 

Immigration has been the major source of growing diver- 
sity. Most immigrants come to the United States seeking better 
job opportunities and higher wages. They tend to be in younger 
age groups with higher labor force participation rates. Because 
many come from high-fertility societies, they have considerably 
higher fertility rates than those of the resident population, and 
this factor has contributed in large part to the growing diversity 
of the U.S. population and labor force. 

In 1980, the first year data were available on both race and 
Hispanic origin, the total civilian noninstitutional population 
aged 16 years and older consisted of 87 percent whites (of 
which 82 percent were non-Hispanic whites), 11 percent 
blacks, and 2 percent Asians and others. (See table 3.) In 2000, 
the share of whites had fallen to 83 percent (with the share of 
non-Hispanic whites declining to 73 percent), while the share 
of the black population rose to 12 percent and the share of 
Asians and others jumped to 5 percent. The share of Hispan- 
ics, which was 6 percent in 1980, soared to | | percent by 2000. 
It is projected that the share of Hispanics will reach 13 percent 
of the population in 2010 and 23 percent in 2050. 

The shares of the various race and ethnicity groups in the 
civilian noninstitutional population are projected to change 
significantly between 2000 and 2050: 


e White non-Hispanics are expected to slowly decrease their 
share, to make up 54 percent of the civilian noninstitutional 
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Civilian labor force participation rates by sex and age. 1950-2000 and projected, 2010-60 
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populanon by 2050 The populanon of white non-Hispan- 
iS tS actually proyected to decrease between 20-40 and 2050. 


e The Hispanx population, which had a S$ _2-percent growth 
rate in the 1980-90 period and a 3 S-percent growth rate in 
the 1990-2000 period. ss projected to grow by 3.! percent in 
2000-10 and 1s eventually expected to make up 23 percent 
of the crvilian nonimstitutonal population by 2050. 

e The black population is anticipated to imcrease at a much 
lower rate im future decades than in the past. and its share 1s 
projected to constitute |S percent of the total population 
by 2050. 

© The “Asian arc other” category is projected to grow 
considerably in the coming years, with its members cx- 
pected to make up !0 percent of the total civilian nonin- 
stitutional population m 2050. 


With the influx of immigrants during the last three decades, 
the U.S. labor force is rapidly diversifying. The new immi- 
grants, mostly Hispanic and Asian, and in younger age 
groups with higher partic spation rates, are expected to increase 
further in the coming decades. {See table 4 ) It is worth men- 
rate by race and Hispanic origin are usually not as big as 
those among different age and sex groups In 1980. the labor 
force participation rate was 55 percent for Asians, 64 percent 


GRRE “20.0928 tae: force pamicipation rates, 1980-2000 and projected to 2080 | 


Percent 
100 


for both Hispanics and white non-Hispanics, and 6! percent 
for blacks. It ts projected that in 2050, Asians will still have the 
highest participation rate, 65 percent, followed by Hispanics. 
with 64 percent. White non-H rspanics and blacks are expect- 
ed to have participation rates of 6! percent and 60 percent. 
respectively. 


Labor force projections 


During the 1950-2000 pernod, the annual growth rate of the labor 
force was |.6 percent, whereas, from 2000 to 2050. the annual 
growth rate is projected to be 0.6 percent. (See table |.) In the 
1950-60 period, the labor force increased at a |_| -percent rate, 
the same as that of the population. (See table 5.) During 1960-70. 
labor force growth increased to | 7 percent per year. as the baby- 
boom generation began entering the labor force and labor force 
rate of the labor force peaked at 2 6 percent during the 1970-80 
pernod, due mainly to the continued absorpuion of the baby- 
boomer cohorts into the job market and the even more rapid 
acceleration im the participation rate of women im the workforce. 
In the 1980-90 penod, labor force growth slowed down, be- 
cause nearty al! baby boomers who were to enter the labor force 
had already done so. The growth rate during this period de- 
creased to | 6 percent. 

During the 1990-2000 period, the growth rate of the labor 
force decreased further, to |.1 percent, a little higher than the 
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Labor Force Change. 1950-2050 


Jone 5 | Civilian labor force by sex. oge. roce. and Hispanic origa. 1950-2000 and projected. 2010-60 
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growth rate of the population. it 1s projected that the labor 
force growth rate will remaim steady at |_| percent during the 
2000-10 pernod. falling to U.6 percent m 2015-20 and 0.2 per- 
cemt between 2015 and 2020. kt ts also projected that during 
the 2020- 30 pernod. the annual labor force growth rate will fall 
further. to 0.3 percent. whereupon a will rise to 0.6 percent 
during both the 2030 40 and 2040- $0 penods 

The size of the labor force was 62 million in 1950. of which 
nearty 44 millon were men and 18 mulhon were women. The 62 
milhon figure more than doubled during the 1950 2000 penod. 
reaching nearhy 141 millon m 2000. with 75 millon men and 66 
millon women. The labor force ts projected to grow by 0.6 
percemt between 2000 and 2050. reaching 192 million 100 
milhon men and 92 millon women the latter year Following 
18 a breakdown of the projected labor force by sex and by age. 


Sex. The number of men im the labor force has always been 
greater than the number of women. but, historically. the 
growth rate of women in the labor force has been sigmficantly 
higher than that of men. As a result. women’s share of the 
labor force has increased considerably during the last 50 
years, moving from 30 percent in 1950 to 47 percent in 2000. It 
iS projected that im 2050. the shares will be 48 percent for 
women and $2 percent for men 

During the 1950-60 period. the women’s workforce grew 
2 4 percent annually in comparison with 0 6 percent for men. 
In the next decade, from 1960 to 1970. the growth rate of the 
labor force for women was 3.! percent per year. more than 
three times greater than the labor force growth rate of men. 
During the 1970-80 period. the growth rate for women was 3.7 
percent, twice that for men. During 1990-2000 and 2000-10. 
the growth of the women’s labor force was | 4 percent. com- 
pared with men's 0.9 percent. The disparity in labor force 
growth rates for men and women is expected to continue 
throughout the proyection horizon. causing the gender gap in 
the U.S. workforce to shrink to 8.7 million by 2050. 

Population and labor force pyramids also show the gains 
made by women in thei share of the workforce during the last 
$0 years. (See chart | _) In the 1950 pyramid, the labor force of 
women at all age groups jooks different from that of men. In 
2000. however. because of the narrowing of the gender gap in 
the labor force. the shape and size of the pyramid for both men 
and women look very much alike As thes trend continues to 
2050. the shape of the pyramid for both men and women be- 
comes even more symmetric a reflection of a further narrow- 
ing of the gender gap in the workforce 


Age. Among all the age categories im the labor force, the 55- 
and-older group 1s expected to undergo the most sweeping 
changes im the years to come, due primarily to the aging of the 
baby-boom cohorts The group's share in the labor force was 
17 percent in 1950. As a result of a number of factors, includ- 


ing the availability of Social Security to men 62 years of age 
since 19€0. the mcreased availability of disability awards. and 
the money accrued im pensions. the share of those 55 and older 
decreased to 13 percent m 2000. However. the share ts projected 
to mcrease agai m the next SO years. reaching 20 percent of the 
total labor force m 2020 and then decreasing to 19 percent in 
2050. The growth rate of the 65-and-older age group | 2 per- 
cemt im the 1980-90 period—rose to 2.0 percent during 1990 
2000. The growth rate of this group within the labor force is 
projected to be 2.6 percent in the 2000-10 pernod. §.| percent in 
2010-15, and 3.4 percent between 201 5 and 2020. After 2020. the 
growth rate of the 6S-and-older age group ts projected to taper 
off as baby boomers begin to leave the labor force in increasing 
numbers. The decrease in the labor force growth rate over this 
penod ts also a result of the increase in population in age groups 
with lower participation rates. 

The share of the 35-44 age group peaked in 2000 at 27 
percent. This group ts expected to decline m numbers as the 
baby boomers continue aging. but it will marntain its share of 
the labor force between 2! and 22 percent. over the next 50 
years. The labor force share of the 45.54 age group is pro- 
jected to decrease from 22 percent in 2000 to 20 percent in 
2020 as a result of reterements and because of departures from 
the labor force 

The 16-24 and 25-34 age groups are expected to maintain 
their shares of the labor force between 2000 and 2050. In 2000. 
their shares were 16 percent and 23 percent. respectively. The 
Bureau projects that by 2050 thei respective shares will be 
about the same 


Labor force rates by race and ethnicity 


White non-Hispanic labor force The white non-Hispanic 
group has the largest share of the US. labor force. but that share 
has been on the decline and 1s proyected to continue to decline 
over the next 50 years. In 1980, the white non-Hispanic labor 
force was 88 million, and its share of the labor force was 82 
percent Two decades later. in 2000. the number of non-Hispanic 
whites increased to 103 million. but thei share of the labor force 
fell to 73 percent. By 2015, the white non-Hispanic group is 
projected to reach 109 million, or 67 percent of the total labor 
force It ts anticipated that. in 2020. the white non-Hispanic labor 
force will actually decrease by a little more than 2 million, to 107 
milhon, which will constitute 65 percent of the total workforce. 
The white non-Hispanic share of the labor force ts projected to 
drop even further in later years. reaching a low of $3 percent in 
0. 

The white non-Hispanic labor force grew | | percent between 
1980 and 1990 and 0.5 percent between 1990 and 2000. The 
growth rate 1s expected to be 0.6 percent over the 2000. 10 pe- 
nod and negative after 2015. These factors will serve to make the 
labor force even more diverse by 2050. 
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Labor Force Change. 1950-2050 


The decline in the number of white non-Hispanics currently ts 
accompanied by faster growth of other racial and ethnic groups 
im the U_S. workforce. Also, the upcoming retirement of the baby 
boomers, a group that has a large share of white non-Hispanic 
men, will lower that group's share of the total labor force. Finally, 
the low fertility rate and low migration of white non-Hispanics 
relative to other racial groups ts another factor that will contrib- 
ute to the group's decreasing share of both the population and 
the labor force. 


Black labor force. \n \980, blacks had the second-largest share 
of the labor force. !0 percent. Their share increased to 12 percent 
in 2000. and tiacks continued to maintain their relative position 
as the second largest among all racial and ethnic groups. BLS 
projections indicate that by 2010, their share will increase to 
nearly |3 percent, after which blacks will slip to third place in 
their share of the labor force as Hispanics jump to a | 3-percent 
share 

The number of blacks in the labor force was 17 million in 
2000 and is expected to be 27 million in 2050. The increase will 
be due mostly to the faster growth of th: black population 
through higher fertility rates among black women and rela- 
tively high participation rates, also among black women. 


Hispanic origin. The share of Hispanics in the labor force 
was 6 percent in 1980 and increased to |! percent in 2000. It is 
projected that in 2010. the share of the Hispanic-origin group 
in the labor force will be 13 percent. The Hispanic share is 
anticipated to increase steadily through 2050. Although the 
growth rate of Hispanics in the labor force has declined some- 
what from its peak of 6 percent during the 1980-90 period, it 
is still growing very rapidly. The Bureau projects that the 
Hispanic-origin category will constitute 24 percent of the U.S 
labor force by 2050. The growing shzre of Hispanics in the 
labor force is due mainly to their high level of immigration 
from {950 to 2000. These new immigrants have been mostly 
in the younger age cohorts, with higher-than-average fertil- 
ity rates, a factor that, in large measure, contributes to their 
population growth in the | 'nited States. 


Asians and others. Asians have been the fastest-growing 
sector of the labor force in the past and are projected to re- 
mai so for the next 50 years. With 2.5 million people in the 
labor force in 1980, the category of “Asians and others” had a 
labor force share of 2 percent that year. By 2000, with nearly 
7 million, the group had more than doubled its share, to 5 
percent. The high growth of “Asians and others” is expected 
to continue through the projection period. In 2050, the group 
is anticipated to number 21 million, or 11 percent of the labor 
force. As a result of a large number of immigrants in the last 
50 years, this group, although small, is likely to be the fast- 
est-growing part of the labor force. 

As can be seen from table 5, racial and ethnic minorities 
have assumed an increasing preser.ce in the labor force. This 
presence is evident in the growing diversity of the workforce. 


Median age 


The foregoing analysis has demonstrated that the changes in 
the age structure of the population result in different aggregate 
participation rates and could ultimately affect the number of 
people in the workforce. The median age summarizes the age 
structure of the labor force and is defined as the age that splits 
the population group into two equal parts, with 50 percent 
younger and 50 percent older. (See table 6.) 

The median age of the U.S population was at its highest in 
1960, at 40.5 years. With the entry of the baby-boom genera- 
tion into the labor force, the median age began to decrease, 
reaching a low of 34.6 years in 1980. In 1990, the median age 
increased 0 36.6. in 2000, the median age again increased, to 
39.3, and was the same for men and women. 

The aging of the baby boomers will result in significant 
changes in the age structure of the labor force, chief among 
them an increase in its median age. The rise in the median 
age is projected to continue until 2010 and reach 40.6. With 
the retirement of the baby-boom generation after 2015, the 
median age of the labor force will decrease slowly and is 
projected to be 39.7 by 2050. The retirement of a large 
number of white men in the boomer generation is projected 
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7. 7 | 
Age goup 1980 1960 1970 1980 1990 2000 210 ais 2020 | 
Total population 139.3 1504 140.4 108.9 96.3 33.9 90.3 919 974 1064 109.0 
Under 16 67.7 615 73.0 50.7 458 44.1 40.1 402 415 432 435 443 
16 to 64 569 502 474 374 305 28.3 289 282 26.7 283 26.6 238 
a 147 16.7 19.9 20.8 22 216 213 235 272 xs 378 372 
, i 


to lower men’s median age to 40.2 in 2020 and 39.9 in 2050. 
Women’s median age is expected to be higher, at 40.7, in 2020 
and to stay higher than men’s in the decades that follow. 

The Hispanic labor force is the youngest group, with a 
median age of 34.9 in 2000. The median age of Hispanics is 
projected to increase to 37.6 in 2050, but the group will con- 
tinue to have the lowest median age among all the race and 
ethnicity groups. The high fertility rate among Hispan- 
ics will keep their population and labor force relatively 
younger throughout the projection period. In addition, the 
impact of large numbers of Hispanic immigrants, which 
are mostly in the younger age groups, is expected to be 
significant. 


Economic dependency ratio 


The economic dependency ratio is defined as the number of 
persons in the total population (including Armed Forces per- 
sonnel overseas and children) who are not in the labor force 
per 100 of those who are in the labor force. (See table 7.) For 
every 100 persons in the 1950 labor force, about 139 were not 
in the labor force. Of this group, 48 percent were children 
under age 16, 43 percent were between 16 and 64 years of age, 
and only 10 percent were 65 and older. With the influx of the 
baby boomers into the workforce and a significant drop in the 
number of births, the economic dependency ratio has decreased 
considerably since 1960. The ratio dropped below 100 for the 
first time in 1987 and declined further to 94 in 2000, of which 47 
percent were children under 16, 30 percent were between 16 and 
64 years of age, and 23 percent were 65 and older. 

It is projected that the economic dependency ratio will con- 
tinue to decline until 2010, when it is expected to reach a low 
of 90 people dependent on every 100 workers. As the baby- 
between 2010 and 2015, the economic dependency ratio is 
anticipated to rise again. The Bureau projects that, by 2050, 
for every 100 people working, there will be | 11 who are not in 
the labor force, of which 44 will be children under age 16, 30 
will be between 16 and 64 years, and 37 will be 65 and older. 

With the passage of each decade, the share of the 65-and- 
older age group in the total population will rise along with the 
economic dependency ratio. In 1950, the number of older per- 
sons who were out of the workforce per 100 working popula- 
tion was | 5. In 2000, the figure rose to 22, and it is expected to 


reach 37 in 2050. The Census Bureau anticipates more immi- 
gration between 2020 and 2050 in response to this increase in 
the projected economic dependency ratio of the 65-and-older 
age group. The increase in the ratio is characterized as a “dra- 
matic downward shift in the availability of potential workers 
relative to people outside the normal working age.”"’ 


THE LAST 50 YEARS OF THE 20TH CENTURY have witnessed 
momentous changes in the size, composition, and character- 
istics of the U.S. labor force. The same social, demographic, 
and economic forces that influenced the level, growth, and 
composition of the labor force during the past 50 years will 
continue to influence the workforce in the coming decades. 
Chief among these forces has been an explosion of women’s 
participation rates for all age groups, which caused the share 
of women in the labor force to increase from 30 percent in 1950 
to 47 percent in 2000. In contrast to the last 50 years, during 
which the surge in women’s participation propelled labor force 
growth, the next 50 years will likely see stabilization in the 
growth cf women's participation, resulting in workforce growth 
dropping to 0.6 percent annually. 

Another factor responsible for the labor force growth of 
the past 50 years is the baby-boom generation. Just as the 
entry of the baby boomers swelled the ranks of the labor force 
in the last three decades, their exit will have a profound effect 
on the level and composition of the U.S. labor force in the next 
two decades. The baby-boom generation will remain a gen- 
erator of change even at its retirement. 

The labor force will continue to grow more diverse, despite 
a slower rate of labor force growth among minorities. With 
relatively high fertility rates and increasing participation rates, 
minorities in the workforce are projected to expand their shares 
substantially. The share of Hispanics especially will rise 
steadily, approaching one-quarter of the labor force. 

The future is unknown and difficult to predict. Any attempt, 
such as this one, to glean what will happen in the future is an 
exercise in extrapolation of past trends and is based mainly on 
the assumption that the future will be subject to the same eco- 
nomic structures as the past. However, by relaxing or othe wise 
modifying one’s assumptions, one can arrive at differing sets of 
results. In fact, the future is always full of surprises, and 50 years 
is arelatively long time on the scaie of economics, so one should 
not be surprised if the future labor force Unanges in ways just as 
dramatic as those of the last 50 years. LJ 
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An analysis of lump-sum pension 
distribution recipients 


According to data from the Survey of Income and Program 
Participation (SIPP), most recipients of lump-sum 

pension distributions “roll over” at least part of their lump sums; 
those who spend theirs typically do so to pay off debts, 

purchase other items, and cover everyday expenses 


mployer-sponsored pensions, one-third of 

the “three-legged stool” consisting of 
and pensions, account for almost 20 percent of 
aggregate income for people 65 years or older.' 
With Social Security’s projected financial short- 
fall, income from pensions may play an even 
greater role in providing economic security in the 
future, especially for those without substantial 
private savings. 

While pensions have traditionally been paid in 
the form of a monthly annuity, lump-sum options 
have always been prominent in defined contribu- 
tion plans (especially 401(k)-type plans); in the 
past decade, however, availability has also in- 
creased in defined benefit plans. Woods estimated 
that approximately $65 billion was distributed from 
both defined contribution and defined benefit 
plans in 1990", with this amount growing to be- 
tween $87 and $130 billion in 1995.> With 
preretirement access becoming more prevalent in 
the design of pension plans through loans, with- 
drawals, and /ump-sum distributions, concerns 
have been raised in both the public policy and 
retirement income adequacy for today’s workers. 
If individuals sp--nd their retirement nest egg early 
in their career or even at retirement, they risk 
spending their golden years in poverty. 

In this study, we use both descriptive and re- 
gression analysis to examine the characteristics 
of individuals who save and spend their lump- 
distributions and those received at or after retire- 


ment. We use data from the 1991, 1992, and 1993 
panels of the Survey of Income Program and Par- 
ticipation (SIPP) matched to Summary Earnings 
Record (SER) data maintained by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. This study adds to the lump- 
sum literature in two ways. First, we examine spe- 
cific uses of the distribution—such as medical 
expenditures or car purchases—while most other 
lump-sum studies only aggregate specific lump- 
Studying specific uses of these distributions can 
prove to be a valuable key as to what motivates the 
spending in the first place. For example, using the 
funds for everyday expenses could signal a need 
to meet immediate cash constraints, while purchas- 
ing a boat or car may suggest myopia or excessive 
consumption on the part of the recipient. 

The second way this study adds to the exist- 
ing literature on lump-sum distributions is by ex- 
in lump-sum decisions by using three different 
measures of earnings constructed from earnings 
records of the Social Security Administration. Pre- 
vious research has found financial variables in- 
strumental in explaining who saves their distribu- 
tions, but most research has used only one-year, 
self-reported measures of earnings, which may 
include both permanent and transitory compo- 
nents. We try to assess the effects of these more 
permanent and transitory components by exam- 
ining the relationship between earnings and 
lump-sum decisions using earnings measures for 
three different periods: annual earnings in the 
year of the distribution, average earnings for the 
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5 years preceding the distribution, and average projected life- 
time annual earnings. Each of these three earnings variables 
reflects a different time frame to which the lump-sum recipient 
may look when making the decision about what to do with his 
or her distribution. 

The first two sections of the article provide background 
types of pension plans available, a description of what con- 
stitutes a lump-sum distribution, and a summary of current 
trends regarding lump sums in pension plans. The next three 
sections discuss, respectively, the tax treatment of lump sums, 
previous research conducted on the incidence and utilization 
of lump-sum distributions, and the data used and our analy- 
sis. The final two sections provide a descriptive analysis of 
specific lump-sum uses—including multiple uses—and a 
multivariate probit analysis of who saves and who spends 
their lump sums. 

In our analysis, we first examine the uses for lump sums as 
they are coded in the sIPpP, including patterns of use depend- 
ing on age at the time of the distribution, amount of the distri- 
into two categories—saved and spent—to describe more gen- 
erally who spends and who saves their distributions. Finally, 
we estimate a multivariate probit model to soxi out the specific 
characteristics that may affect the decision to save a lump 
sum, paying particular attention to the earnings measure used. 
We examine lump-sum distributions regardless of whether 
they were made prior to, at, or during retirement. Due to data 
limitations, however, we are unable to determine if the recipi- 
ents actually were retired at the time of the distribution—we 
know the year in which the distribution was taken, but we do 
not know the recipient's retirement status at the time of the 
distribution. 

In both our descriptive and regression analyses we *xam- 
ine an earnings measure not found in other lump-sum stud- 
ies—averaye earnings for the 5 years preceding the distribu- 
tion—as well as earnings in the year of the distribution and 
average projected lifetime annual earnings. Analyzing lump- 
sum use in relation to these three earnings measures allows 
us to examine whether it makes a difference in the lump-sum 
decision if earnings are measured over a short period (1 year), 
a medium-length period (5 years), or a lifetime period. Re- 
searchers often find that earnings data are available for only | 
year, so an important goal of this study is to compare earnings 
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lump-sum decision. 


Pension plans and lump-sum distributions 

A pension plan is an employee benefit primarily intended to 
provide income to employees upon their retirement, typically 
in the form of a monthly annuity for life. Pension plans fall into 
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one of two broad categories: defined benefit plans and de- 
fined contribution plans. Depending on the rules of the spe- 
cific plan, employees may have the option of receiving a single 
lump-sum distribution in the case of retirement, disability, 
death, attainment of age 59'/2, termination of the plan, or sepa- 
ration from service. A lump-sum distribution from a qualified 
retirement plan is a distribution of the entire balance (or in the 
case of a defined benefit plan, the discounted present value) 
of a participant's account during a taxable year and normally 
is Categorized as a distribution at retirement or a preretirement 
distribution. From 1988 to 1992 alone, an estimated $59 billion 
was received in preretirement lump sums, or 14 percent of the 
$431 billion in contributions made to defined contribution 


plans over the same period.‘ 


Defined benefit plans. \na defined benefit plan, benefits are 
specified amounts to be paid monthly to the participant after 
retirement for the remainder of the participant's life. Each 
employee's future benefit is determined by a specific formula, 
usually based on salary and years of service, and the plan pro- 
vides a guaranteed level of benefits at retirement. Typically, these 
plans do not require the employee to contribute to the plan, 
because the future benefits are financed through regular em- 
ated with providing the guaranteed level of retirement benefits. 
Further, if the employer is unable to pay the retirement benefits, 
the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation (PBGC) will pay the 
guaranteed benefit up to a statutory limit.° 

Traditionally, defined benefit plans have paid benefits at 
the time of retirement in the form of an annuity, however, 
lump-sum options both before and at retirement are gaining in 
popularity. According to data from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (BLS) on medium and large private establishments, 2 per- 
cent of defined benefit plans offered lump sums in 1989, while 
23 percent of plans offered them in 1997.° Much of this in- 
crease in lump-sum options has been fueled by the conver- 
sion of many defined benefit plans to cash balance plans, a 
type of defined benefit plan that creates a notional account 
for each participant while the assets remain in a trust managed 
by the employer. Upon separation from employment, cash 
balance account balances are typically distributed in the form 
of a lump sum.’ 


Defined contribution plans. \n a defined contribution plan, 
employers generally promise to make annual or periodic con- 
tributions to accounts that are set up for each employee. 
While the level of employer contributions to a defined contri- 
bution plan is guaranteed, the level of benefits available at 
retirement is not. The benefits payable under the plan can be 
a combination of employer contributions, employee contribu- 
tions, and investment gains or losses. Upon job separation, 
most defined contribution plans allow for payout to the par- 


ticipant in the form of a lump-sum distribution. 

Defined contribution plans have grown considerably over 
the last decade. From 1993 to 1997, for example, the number of 
new Savings and Thrift plans (a type of defined contribution 
plan) increased by 75 percent.* Because lump-sum distribu- 
tions are one of the most common provisions found in these 
types of plans, their growth has contributed to the growth in 
the number of workers with lump-sum options.’ Savings and 
8.1 million in 1993 to 13.5 million in 1997. Also, by 1997 defined 
contribution plan participants were nearly 4 times more likely 
than defined benefit plan participants to participate in a plan 
that allowed for a lump-sum distribution at job separation. '° 


The Employer Retirement Income Security Act of 1974 
both defined benefit and defined contribution pension plans 
and their respective lump-sum distribution provisions. For ex- 
ample, if the present value of the pension plan participant's 
vested'' accrued benefit is greater than $5,000. ERISA states that 
the plan cannot force the plan participant to begin receiving 
benefits before reaching the age that is generally considered 
normal retirement age as specified in plan documentation. Vested 
accrued benefits only refer to employer contributions. employee 
contributions are always fully vested. However, if the present 
value of the vested accrued benefit plan is $5,000 or less, the 
plan can require the individual to receive benefits when they 
first become distributable, such as when the employee sepe- 
rates from the employer. Generally, pension plans will provide a 
lump sum if a plan participant's accrued benefit is $5,000 or less. '* 


Triggers and uses of lump-sum distributions 


Separating from a job can prompt some major and often con- 
fusing decisions, one of which is figuring out what to do with 
the money from a pension plan. An individual may have several 
options depending on the type and design of the plan. Employ- 
ces may choose to keep the funds in a former employer's plan, 
transfer the funds to a new employer's plan. transfer the money 
directly into a tax-deferred account (also known as roil over) 
such as an Individual Retirement Account (IRA). purchase an 
annuity, or take the distribution in cash and then decide what to 
do with it. In this section, we discuss cach of these options in 
turn. 


Taking the distribution in cash. For many individuals, tak- 
ing the distribution has one major advantage——immediate ac- 
cess to cash. Some may use this money for consumption. such 
as to take a vacation, purchase a new car, or simply to pay for 
everyday Irving expenses. Others may take the distribution and 
place it in a non-tax-deferred saving vehicle, such as stocks or 
bonds, or use it to help finance a new business. (Hereafter, we 


refer to these types of saving vehicles as other saving.) Sull 
others may take the money and then decide to put it back into 
a tax-qualified account, such as an IRA. 

Possible disadvantages to taking the distribution out of a 
retirement saving vehicle include the loss of tax-deferred com- 
pounding over time and less wealth for retirement if the money 
is spent on consumption. Individuals who take a preretirement 
distribution may also face t>x penalties or be subject to addi- 
tional Federal tax withholding. Furthermore, these individuals 
run the risk of being taxed at a higher income tax rate than if 
they had withdrawn the money on or after retirement, given 
that the income tax base is generally higher before retirement 
due to higher labor earnings. 


Rollling over the distribution. An individual often has the 
option of leaving his lump sum with the former employer, di- 
rectly transferring it into a new employer's plan or putting it 
into an IRA, or purchasing an annuity. For our purposes, these 
options will be referred to as direct rollovers.” Individuals 
also may take the distribution and re-invest it themselves in 
one of the instruments just mentioned, and that is called an 
indirect rollover.T = tax consequences for indirect rollovers 
often are different than for direct rollovers, depending on the 
individual situation. The advantages to rolling over a distri- 
bution are obvious: income for retirement, tax-deferred com- 
pounding, and numerous other tax advantages. Nonetheless, 
individuals often cite the decreased liquidity that accompa- 
nies tax-deferred accounts as one disadvantage of investing 
in these types of vehicles. 
Individuals who purchase annuities have additional costs 
and benefits to consider. Those who purchase certain types 
of annuities have the advantage of being relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of making further investment decisions, as well 
as being provided with the security of a set future stream of 
income payments. Disadvantages to purchasing an annuity 
include decreased financial flexibility and the possibility of 
dying before the full value of the contract is realized. 
Although benefits paid in the form of an annuity historically 
have been commonplace in defined benefit plans, defined con- 
tribution plan participants rarely exercise this option. For ex- 
ample, using the 1992-96 waves of the Health and Retirement 
Study,'* Michael D. Hurd, Lee Lillard and Constantijn Panis find 
that only 4 percent of defined contribution participants pur- 
chased an annuity.’ One contributing factor may be that most 
defined contribution plans do not pay the up-front cost to pur- 
chase the annuity, commonly known as the “load.” creating a 
disincenti.e for participants to voluntarily choose this option. 


Tax treatment of lump sum distributions 


As the option to take a lump sum has grown over the past two 
decades, policy makers have adjusted the tax code to encour- 
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age the roll over of distributions. In the following paragraphs 
we describe two important pieces of legislation that are aimed 
at maintaining pension funds within the tax-deferred retire- 
ment saving sysiem. 


The Tax Reform Act of 1986. This was the first major piece 
of legislation to address the issue of lump-sum distributions. 
Beginning in January 1987. a 10-percent tax penalty was im- 
posed on any taxable lump-sum amounts withdrawn from a 
qualified retirement plan that were not rolled over into a tax- 
deferred instrument within 60 days of receipt. This penalty is 
levied on those who do not maintain or re-invest their distri- 
bution in a tax-deferred vehicle before age 59’, given the 
distribution is not the result of death, disability, certain medi- 
cal expenses, or under early retirement plan provisions (after 
age 55). Additionally, individuals aged 55 years and older who 
take a lump sum after job separation also are exempt. To avoid 
the penalty, the individual must eitixer directly roll over the 
balance into a new employer's plan or an IRA (including both 
Individual Retirement Accounts and Individual Retirement 
Annuities), leave the balance in the previous employer's plan. 
or redeposit the balance into one of the saving vehicles men- 
tioned earlier within 60 days. Partial lump sums are subject to 
the same 10-percent penalty on the amount withdrawn. 

Has imposition of the penalty increased rollovers? In a 1996 
study, Angela E. Chang examines the effects of the penalty 
using microdata from the 1988 Current Population Survey 
(cps).'* She finds that a 1-percent increase in the tax penalty 
raises the probability of rollovers among high-income recipi- 
ents'’ by 1.3 percentage points, but such an increase does 
not have a statistically significant effect on low-income re- 
cipients.'* Nevertheless, the actual revenue received from 
the penalty over the period from 1987 to 1989 greatly exceeded 
expectations, with $547 million anticipated and $1.9 billion 
collected. '” 


The Unemployment Compensation Act of 1992. This legis- 
lation added a new qualification provision under section 
401(a)(31) of the Internal Revenue Code that requires quali- 
fied plans to provide employees with a direct rollover option. 
Employers must allow terminating employees the option of 
directly rolling their distribution amounts over to an IRA or 
another employer's plan. If the employee takes the distribu- 
tion in cash, the employer must withhold 20 percent of the 
balance for Federal income taxes.** This withholding applies 
even if the employee receives a distribution and then rolls it 
over within the 60-day period. Partial rollovers are subject to 
the same withholding requirements and 20 percent of the 
amount not directly rolled over must be withheld.*' 

Thus far, little research has focused on the effectiveness of 
the 1992 legislation. Paul Fronstin and his co-authors” pro- 
vide a descriptive analysis of the use of lump-sum distribu- 
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tions from the 1993 cps and compare them with simular tabula- 
tions from the 1996 Retirement Confidence Survey (RCS).” 
The number of lump-sum distributions invested in retirement 
accounts before and after the 1992 legislation is quite similar: 
45.5 percent for distributions received from 1987 to 1993 (CPs) 
and 46 percent for distributions received from 1993 to 1996 
(RCS). These figures suggest that the withholding tax has not 
had much effect, although it would be premature to conclude 
this without additional supporting evidence. 


Other tax consequences for nonrollover. Tax penalties are 
not the only tax disincentives of early lump-sum withdrawal. 
Lump sum distributions. like any other pension income re- 
ceipts, are subject to Federal income tax the year they are 
received. The earlier the withdrawal in one’s work career, the 
larger the foregone tax savings that deferment brings in in- 
come tax. Additionally, since labor income during one’s work- 
ing years usually is higher than income during retirement, the 
tax rate at which the lump sum is taxed may be higher than if 
the individual waited until retirement or later to withdraw the 
money. 


An example of the tax consequences for nonrollover. With 
the new tax laws in effect, taking a lump sum—even if it is 
placed back into a qualified account within 60 days—can 
greatly reduce the amount of benefit the employee has built 
up. In the following example, we consider the reductions taken 
for a typical 50-year old male worker who changes jobs, with- 
draws his balance of $100,000 from his 401(k) account, and 
purchases a speedboat with the moncy. 

As stipulated in the 1992 Act, the employer must withhold 
20 percent of the lump-sum distribution ($20,000) for Federal 
income tax as soon as he accepts the check, leaving him $80,000 
to buy his boat. However, because he has not yet reached age 
59% and does not roll over the balance into a qualified ac- 
count within 60 days, he is also penalized 10 percent of the 
total balance, ot $10,000, which he must account for in his 
Federal income tax return for that year. Not counting the addi- 
tional income tax he must normally pay on the 401(k) with- 
drawal itself and the fact that he may pay a higher overall 
income tax rate for the year of the distribution than if he had 
withdrawn the money after retirement, he would ultimately 
have, at the most, $70,000 of his balance lef. 


Previous research 


Much research has been conducted on who is cligible for a 
lump-sum distribution, how the moncy is spent, and who saves 
and who spends their lump sum. In this section, we describe 
the relevant literature pertaining to cach of these topics. 


Lump-sum eligibility. The percentage of participants eli- 


gible for a lump-sum distnbution has increased considerably 
in the last two decades. According to a 1999 study of CPs data 
by Leonard E. Burman, Norma B. Coe, and William G Gale, 
among those covered by defined benefit and defined contn- 
bution pensions in the 1988 cps, 56 percent reported being 
eligible for a lump sum if they were to separate from their 
current job; by 1993. this figure had risen to 68 percent.» In 
another study examining 1993 sipp data. Patrick J. Purcell finds 
that in late 1995 and carly 1996 (the retirement module of the 
1993 sipp was fielded in 1995 and 1996). 82 percent of workers 
covered by a pension plan had a lump sum option.** Eligibil- 
ity has most likely increased due to a combination of growth 
in defined contribution plans and an increase in lump-sum 
options in defined benefit plans over this period. 

Individuals that are eligible for lump sums tend to differ 
from those who are not eligible in several ways. In the Burnam 
study mentioned earlier. the authors find that workers in de- 
fined contribution plans, those with annual family income of 
more than $10,000. and those with at least a high school edu- 
cation are more likely to have lump-sum options.* In addi- 
tion, the kind of occupation in which one works also appears 
to make a difference—a larger proportion of managers, sales 
and technical workers. and clerical workers are eligible for 
lump-sum distributions than are service workers and those in 
more traditional “blue collar” occupations. 


Lump-sum use. Several patterns emerge in the literature 
when examining lump-sum use: the percentage of both 
rollovers and distributed dollars rolled over has increased over 
time. most lump sums are not rolled over, although the major- 
ity of distributed dollars are. and a significant portion of indi- 
viduals who do not roll over their balances save the money in 
another form. 

The Burnam study examines the incidence of lump-sum 
rollovers for both preretirement and retirement distributions 
as reported in the CPs in 1988 and in 1993.°" In the 1988 survey, 
only 16 percent of lump-sum recipients rolled over their whole 
distribution, and 2 percent rolled over a portion of it. in the 
1993 survey, a greater percentage of individuals rolled over 
either all or part of their balance: 33 percent rolled over the 
whole distribution. and 7 percent rolled over part of the lump 
sum. Using data from Hewitt Associates, Paul Yakoboski also 
reports growth in rollovers. but examines only preretirement 
distributions resulting from job change.” He finds that 35 
percent of job changers who received distributions rolled over 
their funds in 1993, while 40 percent did so in 1996. 

Although historically most distributions have not been 
rolled over, the majonty of the dollar value of all distributions 
has been rolled over. For example, 73 percent of distributed 
dollars were rolled over in 1993, and 79 percent were rolled 
over in 1996.*° Examination of tax data reveals similar rollover 
rates: John Sabelhaus and David Weiner report that 70 to 77 


percent of distributions were rolled over in 1995.” The fact 
that a much larger percentage of dollars than distributions is 
rolled over makes sense, given the large positive relationship 
between rollovers and the size of the distribution that repeat- 
edly has been found in the lump-sum literature.*' Further, the 
distribution of lump-sum amounts appears to be very skewed: 
William F. Bassett, Michael J. Fleming, and Anthony P. 
Rodrigues report that the average distribution between 1988 
and 1992 was $19,367, while the median distribution amount 
was only $3,263." Likewise, the more recent study of lump 
sums by Purcell reported that in the end of 1995 and begin- 
ning of 1996, the average distribution was $13,200. and the 
median distribution was $5,500.°° 

If an individual does not roll over his distribution, what 
does he do with the money? Taking the lump-sum distribution 
does not necessarily decrease wealth meant for retirement if 
this money is re-invested in some other manner. Gary V. 
Englehardt found that approximately 25 percent of those in 
the 1992 HRs who took their lump sums (16 percent of all job 
changers aged 51-61 in 1992 with pensions) invested their 
distributions in other saving vehicles or paid down debt.™ 
Describing the uses of nonrollovers from the 1993 cps, James 
M. Poterba, Steven F. Venti and David A. Wise find that using 
the money for everyday expenses is the most common use, 
with 22 percent of individuals using any portion of their dis- 
tribution in this way (more than one use is identified).** This 
is followed in prevalence by paying down loans or debt (19 
percent) and putting the money in a saving account or other 
financial instrument (16 percent). However, when weighted 
by distribution dollars, 22 percent of non-rollover distribu- 
tions were put into other savings or investments, 11 percent 
of funds were used for everyday expenses, and 11 percent of 
lump sums went towards paying down debt. Again, we see 
the larger distributions being saved and the smaller ones be- 
ing consumed. 

It is important to note that the both the cps and sipp do not 
include pension balances left with the previous employer in 
the definition of lump-sum distribution, but the HRs does. The 
proportion of individuals who elect this option is substantial: 
Michael D. Hurd and his coauthors examine the 1992, 1994 
and 1996 HRs and find that 43 percent of defined contribution 
plan participants with a lump-sum option who separated from 
a job during that time left the funds with their employer.” This 
point must be kept in mind when inferring sipP results to ail 
individuals who separated from an employer. Given this, fig- 
ures on rollovers in the CPs and SipP probably greatly under- 
estimate the total number of individuals (and funds) that re- 
main in the tax-deferred retirement system for those who sepa- 
rate from a job.” 


Characteristics of lump sums and those who save them Previ- 
ous work on lump-sum distributions has found several com- 
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mon characteristics that describe who saves or spends lump 
sums. Most studies look solely at who rolls over their distri- 
butions, while only a handful define saving as both rollovers 
and investment in other saving vehicles. We will discuss the 
most recent work examining rollovers, as well as one study 
that looks at both rollovers and other saving, in the following 
paragraphs. 

The amount of the distribution has consistently been found 
to be one of the strongest predictors of whether a distribution 
is rolled over. For example, several studies find that the size of 
the distribution has a large positive effect on rollovers.* In 
particular, the study by Poterba and others finds that indi- 
viduals with distributions of $10,000 or more are 21 percent 
more likely to roll over their money than those with distribu- 
tions of less than $1,000.” They find this relationship to be 
even stronger when including both rollovers and other sav- 
ing uses in the definition of saving. Individuals with distribu- 
tions of $10,000 or more are 34 percent more likely to save their 
balances than those with distributions of less than $1,000. 

Several other characteristics have been found to affect the 
incidence of rollovers. Both the Poterba stuc:y and the Purcell 
study find that as age increases, the probability of rollover 
also increases.“ Poterba and his coauthors also find similar 
results when including other saving in the definition.‘' Fur- 
ther, Purcell finds that race affects lump-sum disposition: 
Whites are twice as likely as blacks to place their funds in a 
qualified account, even after controlling for education and 
income.” Interestingly, Purcell’s study is the only one that 
we know of to use the sipp, and it is the only one to find 
evidence that race affects lump-sum disposition. 

Income has also been shown to affect rollovers. Two stud- 
ies analyze 1993 cps data and find that both household earned 
income and total family income are positively correlated with 
rolling over a distribution.‘’ Purcell tests three different earn- 
ings and income measures from the 1993 sipP and arrives at 
similar conclusions regarding their impact on the rollover de- 
cision: Those whose annual income was more than $36,000 
were significantly more likely to roll over their balances than 
individuals whose annual income was less than $18,000 per 
year (regardless of which income definition is used).“* Both 
the 1998 Poterba study and the one by Purcell divide income 
into four categories and find that the highest income group is 
the only group for which income is a statistically significant 
predictor of rollovers.*’ Poterba and others find similar re- 
sults when they expand their saving definition to include other 
saving vehicles, although the magnitude of the effect is only 
half as large.“ 


Data and relevant variables in the sipp 


For our analysis, we use a pooled sample from the 1991, 1992, 
and 1993 panels of the sipp matched to carnings measures 
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taken from the Summary Earnings Records.“” Each sipp panel 
consists of a series of “waves,” or 4-month intervals. Each 
household is interviewed once at the end of each wave re- 
garding events from the preceding 4 months. Most of our 
data are from the Retirement Expectations and Pension Plan 
Coverage topical module of the sipp (hereafter called the Pen- 
sion module) that contains information primarily related to 
current and past pension coverage.“ The panel weight we 
use in our tabulations is constructed by the Bureau of the 
Census for this particular combination of panels, and it in- 
Cludes the three pane! weights from the public data set in its 
construction. *° 

We use the Summary Earnings Record (SER) of the Social 
Security Administration (SSA) for the construction of our three 
earnings variables. The SER contains earnings covered by 
Social Security that are derived from payroll tax records for 
the period from 1951 to 1999 (up to the taxable wage ceiling). 
One of our earnings variables—earnings in the year of the 
distribution—is taken directly from the annual figures re- 
corded in the SER. We also use the SER to construct earnings 
in two other periods, average annual earnings over the 5- 
year period before the distribution and average projected 
lifetime annual earnings. The 5-year earnings measure is con- 
structed by taking the average of annual earnings found in 
the SER for the 5 years preceding (but not including) the year 
of the distribution. We construct the expected average annual 
earnings over a lifetime from a projected average indexed 
monthly earnings created for analysis at the Social Security 
Administration. We convert all of our earnings measures to 
2000 dollars, because that is the most recent year for which 
the Consumer Price Index (CP!) is available for this study.” 

A total of 6.851 individuals aged 25 years and older—13 
percent of the respondents interviewed for the Pension topi- 
cal module—reported receiving at least one lump-sum distn- 
bution from a previous pension plan.*' The survey does not 
report whether the lump sum was from a defined benefit or a 
defined contribution plan. We delete 1,382 individuals from 
this group to form a sample of 5,469 respondents for our analy- 
sis. We drop these individuals either because they were not 
matched to their respective earnings in the SER,” or they were 
employed in jobs not covered by Social Security employment 
during or around the time they received their lump sum, which 
would give them zero SER earnings for these years.” 


Descriptive analysis: lump-sum uses 


In this section, we use descriptive analysis to examine the 
specific uses of lump-sum distributions. Table | reports sum- 
mary statistics for our sample. Nearly two-thirds of the indi- 
viduals who received a lump-sum distribution were younger 
than age 40 at the time of the distribution, with the average 
age being 38. Three-quarters of the recipients were married at 


the time of the interview, and 50 percent of the sample is fe- 
male. The majority of recipients are white and college-cdu- 
cated, at 90 and 65 percent, respectively, and the mean amount 
of uses for the distributions reported is 1.6. This sample of 
lump-sum recipients contains a greater percentage of whites 
and college educated individuals than the entire 1991-1993 
SIPP topical module sample, where only 79 percent of the re- 
spondents are white, and only 50 percent are college-cdu- 
cated. (This information is not shown in tables.) 

Table | also shows the mean for each of the three earnings 
measures. The mean earnings measured in the year of the 
distribution and the 5-year average earnings are quite similar, 
at $28,578 and $28,191. respectively. The mean value of aver- 
age projected lifetime annual earnings is somewhat higher. at 
$33,134. 


Specific lump-sum uses in the SiPP. The SipP asks each re- 
spondent the following question. “Did (the respondent) ever 
receive a lump-sum payment from any current or former pen- 
sion or retirement plan provided by (the respondent's) cur- 
rent or former employer or union?” The individual is then 
asked to report the amount of the most recent distribution and 
how it was used. If the individuals responded that the balance 
was rolled over into an IRA or another employer's account, no 
further questions about the use of the funds were asked. How- 
ever, if the respondent reported that the distribution was not 
rolled over, he or she is asked specifically what was done with 
the distribution. The respondent may have put the distribu- 
tion to one or several uses, which are recorded and coded into 
10 different categories.“ If the response cannot be classified 
among these categories, the distribution is coded as not de- 
terminable. Although multiple uses of the distribution are 
recorded, the sipp does not report the proportion of the distn- 
bution allocated to cach use. 

We classify these 10 categories as either other saving or 
spent. As mentioned earlier. we consider a distribution to be 
saved in other saving vehicles if it is used to purchase a home, 
placed in a savings account. invested in other investment 
vehicles (such as stocks or bonds). or used to finance a new 
business. However. if the distribution was used to pay for 
education, cover unemployment expenses. pay bills (or buy 
other items). buy a car. boat. or other vehicle. cover medical 
expenses, or used for everyday expenses, we categorize it as 
spent. Eighty-two percent (4.610 individuals)” of the sample 
reported only one use for their distribution. For simplicity and 
clarity, in the descriptive analysis that follows. we restrict the 
sample to these individuals.“ 

Table 2 reports lump-sum uses for the individuals who re- 
ported only one use. More than half of the sample respon- 
dents saved their funds in cither a tax-deferred vehicle (35 
percent) or another saving vehicle (17 percent). The majerity 
of those who listed “other savings” as their use put the money 
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Amount of distribution’ ...................... $14,231 (24,618) 
Year of distribution Se 1986 (6 
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Average 5-year $28,191 (17,300) 
Average projected lifetime earnings $33,134 (17,702) 
Househould net weaith $123,816 (246,830) 
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weights are constructed for the pooled sample using adjustment factors 
calculated by the Census Bureau specifically for these three panels 
Note Standard deviations are in parenthesis 
Source. Authors’ tabulations from the 1991, 1992, and 1993 Survey of 
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into a savings account (7 percent of the sample), followed 
closely by those who purchased a home with their money (6 
percent). For those who spent their lump sums, most indi- 
viduals appear to use their distributions for day-to-day living. 
The most common use was paid bills or bought other items 
(24 percent),”” followed by everyday expenses (12 percent). 
Only | percent used the money for either education or to pay 
medical bills. It does not appear that many individuals use 
their lump sum for “big-ticket” purchases, such as cars and 
boats. with only 2 percent of the sample using their distribu- 
tion for these purposes. 

The mean and median lump-sum amounts are also shown in 
Table 2. The distribution of the lump-sum amounts is 
skewed—mean lump-sum amounts for all uses are 2 to 3 times 
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larger than median values. For instance, the mean value of 
spent distributions is $7,190, while the median value equals 
only $2,777. This distinction is an important one to make when 
evaluating the extent to which workers are consuming their 
retirement resources, because the amount of dollars being 
spent does not appear to be as great when using the median 
(instead of the mean) amount. 


Lump-sum decisions and age. Previous research has shown 
that age ts a factor in the lump-sum decision—younger recipi- 
ents are more likely to spend their hump sums than are their older 
counterparts. If younger people are less likely to roll over their 
We examine this issue, and the results are summarized in Table 
2, which shows the uses of lump sums, stratified by age at the 
time of the distribution. As would be expected, individuals who 
were older at the time of the distribution were much more likely 
to roll over their lump-sum distributions than were their younger 
counterparts. While only 17 percent of those aged 25 to 29 rolled 
over their lump sums, 56 percent of those aged 60 years and 
older kept their distribution in the retirement system. Not sur- 
prisingly. a larger percentage of younger individuals used their 
hump sum to purchase a home, although the difference is not 
large: 3 percent of those aged 25 to 29 years purchased a home, 
compared with 4 percent for those aged 60 years and older. 
The labor economics literature suggests that younger 
workers, having not settled into a career job, typically change 
jobs more often than older workers do. This pattern leads to 
a greater number of younger workers being uncmployed at 


any given time. Table 2 shows that younger individuals are 
more likely than older workers to spend their bump-sum distn- 
bution on unemployment expenses, although the total inci- 
dence of use for this purpose is small. Spending on everyday 
expenses also decreases as age increases, suggesting that 
younger individuals may be covering their basic living ex- 
penses with their lump sums. However, because the category 
everyday expenses is somewhat vague and thus could in- 
clude many different kinds of uses—from going to a movie to 
buying food—it is not possible to determine what propor- 
tion of these uses are in fact for necessities. 


Lump-sum use and amount of distribution. Table 3 breaks 
down the specific uses of the distributions by size. Consis- 
tent with previous research, a greater percentage of individu- 
60 percent of those with distributions greater than $15,000 
rolling over their lump sums, and only 16 percent of those 
with a distribution of $1,500 or less doing so. Likewise, a 
greater percentage of individuals with distributions of more 
than $15,000 saved their money in other saving vehicles than 
did those with distributions that were less than or equal to 
$1,500 (20 and 13 percent, respectively), although the per- 
centage point difference between the groups is much smaller 
than when examining rollovers. 

on educational or unemployment expenses; purchased a car, 
boat, or other vehicle, or paid medical exper:ses, there is very 
little vanation in spending pattern by the amount of the distribu- 


Pravie 2 | individuals who specified one use for their lumb sum distribution, by amount and age a! distribution 
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tion. In contrast, marked distinctions in the way in which the 
distribution 1s spent emerge when comparing the remaining spent 
categories. For example, those who received a distribution of 
$1,500 of less were nearty 4 times more likely to use their distribu- 
tion to pay bills, buy other items, or pay everyday expenses 
$15,000. 


Lump-sum use and earnings. _\n table 3, we present our results 
on distribution use stratified by average 5-year carnings. We 
present only the 5-year carnings measure here, because the re- 
sults are simular regardless of which measure is used “ 

The tabulations in Table 3 show that lower carners tend to 
spend their distributions, while higher carners tend to save 
carnings were less than or equal to $15,000, 19 percent rolled 
over their distributions. among those with average 5-year 
carnings greater than $50,000, two-thirds rolled over their 
average carnings tend to use their money to pay bills, pur- 
chase other items, or pay everyday expenses. This makes 
sense if low carners do not make enough money to meet all of 
their expenses. However, low carners also tend to receive 
in the sechon presenting our probit regression results 


Why examine specific lump-sum uses? What do we learn 


from examining the uses of lump sums by those who do not 
tive analysis are worth mentioning. 

When we look at both lump-sum uses in general and uses 
stratified by age. amount of distribution, and earnings, we see 
several patterns. First, most people are not using their distri- 
butions for their children's education, paying medical ex- 
penses, or purchasing homes. Nor are they using the funds 
for immediate needs, such as periods of unemployment.” Even 
when stratified by age, distribution amount, and carnings, 
unemployment and medical expense categories each consti- 
tute less than 3 percent of responses. Individuals also do not 
appear to be using lump-sum distributions to purchase luxury 
items, with only 2 percent of all workers purchasing a car, 
boat, or other vehicle with the money. 

So what are those workers who do not roll over their lump 
sums spending the money on? In general, most people who 
take the distribution spend it on things contained in the fol- 
lowing two categories: paid off loans, bills, or spent it on 
other items (24 percent) and used for everyday expenses (12 
percent). When examining uses by age, amount of distribu- 
tion. and carnings, we see similar results’ Younger workers. 
tend to use their moncy to pay off bills or for everyday ex- 
penses more often than for the “other spending” or “other 
saving” categories. 

The issue here is what exactly is meant by other items. as well 
as what is included in everyday expenses. Unfortunately. the 
37 
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survey combines other uems with paid off loans or bills, be- 
cause paying off debt can be wealth cnhancing (other things 
being equal). whule spending on other nicms generally 1s not 
Because we have no way of ascertamung from the sipP who paid 
bulls and who purchased other mems. we can only look to othe: 
evidence on this topic for some insight Poterba and others list 
the uses of lump sums from the 1993 crs. which contains a 
scparatc category for paying down debt. and find thus use to be 
the second most common one after rolling the d:stribubon over “ 
Hence. it ts probable that many of these indriduals did im fact 
use the lump sum to pay down debt. which can imcrease net 
worth and resources for reurement 


Examining those who report one or more uses. Thus far in 
our descmpuve analysis. we have examuned onh hump-sum use 
for indrvidual< who reported one use for thew distribution. In 
thus subsechon. we include all lump-sum recipients in our analy - 
sis. including those with mulnuple uses. bul we aggregate the 
responses into just two categones—saved and spent—an order 
to make a clearer presentabon. We use two different definitions 
of what constitutes saved. because other saving (such as stocks 
and bonds) may add to retirement wealth and could be consid- 
ered saving for reurement along with rollovers. 

The two defininons of saving include a narrow definition 
that contains only rollovers. and a broader definition that in- 
cludes both rollovers and other saving Recall that the survey 
did not ask additional uses of the lump sum for individuals 
who reported rolling over their distnbution. and as a result 
they necessarily can have only one recorded use for their 
distnbution However. the sipP questionnaire 1s designed in 
such a way that those who reported using their distributions 
for other saving could also have reported either spending the 
distribution and/or using the distribution for uses coded as 
not determinable The survey does not report the proportion 
of the distribution saved for those who save only part of the 
money——hence, for our purposes, we classify a person as 
having saved his distribution if he or she reports at least one 
use as other saving.“ Henceforth. we group together those 
who saved their whole distribution and those who saved only 
a portion of it under the heading “saved.” 

Using the more narrow definition of saving. 31 percent of 
respondents saved their distribution. (See table 4) This per- 
centage greatly increases under the broader definition. to 58 
the narrow definition of saving in their analysis of the 1993 
CPS 33 percent of individuals rolled over their entire distribu- 
tion, while 7 percent rolled over only a portion of it. 

Table 4 also shows lump-sum use by individual character- 
istics. Using either definition of saving for lump sums, .he 
proportion of saving increases with the amount of the distn- 
bution. level of education. current household net wealth. and 
age Divorced respondents have a smaller incidence of lump- 
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sum saving than do marned. widowed or never marred ind- 
viduals Thus difference widens when using the broad definsnon 
of saving We also find that a greater percentage of whutes (whute. 
non-Hispanic) and “other” races (including Asians and Native 
Hispanic) or Hispanics. with a difference of as much as 19 per- 
centage posnts using the narrow definson of saving 

A greater percentage of indniduals with higher carnings 
carmings. regardicss of what carnings measure or definsnon of 
saving 1s used Table 4 shows that the proportion of respon- 
dents who save their lump-sum distributions increases sub- 
stantially as carnings 'ncrease. although the increase 1s not 
quite as large for the projected lifetime carnings measure as it 
is for the |-year or 5-year carnings measures. Under the 
broader definition of saving. for example. we see an increase 
from 47 to 80 percent for low to high carners when using 
annual carnings, and an increase from 46 to 82 percent when 
annual carnings. the increase is from 47 to 73 percent. 

Of course these tabulations only tell part of the story. grven 
that many of these variables may be correlated with one an- 
other We are particularly interested in the carnings vanabies 
and whether the ume penod of carnings makes a difference in 
the decision to save or spend a lump-sum distribution. In the 
past few years. much attention has been paid to research find- 
ings suggesting that low income :ndividuals tend to spend 
their lump sums. while higher carners tend to roll theirs over 
In the next section, we use a probit model to assess whether 
the effects of carnings on lump-sum use remains strong when 


Probit model of lump-sum use 


We now examine the charactenstics of those who save lump 
sums by estimating a multivariate probit model We estimate 
our model separately using both the narrow and broader defi- 
nitions of saving used in table 4. with the dependent vanable 
taking on the value of | if the distribution was saved, and 0 
sion to save or spend a distribution as 
Y*=BP. +h X+e. (la) 

where } * 1s the difference in utility for the worker depending 
on w or not he saves his distribution, fi, 1s a constant, 
and © is an error term. X is a vector of demographic and finan- 
cial vanables thought to affect lump-sum use and includes 
age at time of the distribution, marital status. race, gender, 
highest educational level obtained. amount of distribution, 
and total household net wealth.’ The model is estimated 
separatcly depending on whether we use average $-\<ar carn- 
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ings. average proyected lifetime annual carnings. or carnings 
for the year of the distribution The chosen measure of carn- 
ings for cach specification 1s also included in X 

if Y*>0, the individual saves the lump sum. hence )=1 for 
those observed to save the lump sum. 0 otherwise The sub- 


script / equals | or 2, depending on the use of the narrow or 
broad definition of saving Thus. the probability that a person 
saves a lump sum can be written as 


PUY =X) = OB, + BX): (Ib) 
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where @_) denotes the cumulative normal distnbution. We 
¢esumate equation (1b) for both definitions of saving. 

Tables 5 reports the estimates of equation (1b) for three 
separate specifications. cach using a different carnings mea- 
sure, and both definitions of saving. The results using the 
carnings for the year of the distribution are shown in columns 
(1) and (3). those using the 5-year carnings measure are shown 
in columns (2) and (5). and those using average projected 
lifetime annual carnings are shown in columns (3) and (6). 
Because macroeconomic conditions and tax laws have vaned 
over the years, we also include dummy variables for the year 
of the distribution (not shown in the tables). An F test for 
the joint significance of the year dummics reveals they are 
highly statistically significant, with a p-value of less than 
0.01.“ Because most of these estimates are similar in magni- 
tude and statistical significance among the different carnings 
specifications. for simplicity. we discuss only the estimates 
from the first column of cach table in detail” Further, we 
estimate the specifications both with and without weights 
and find that the difference in the estimates does not affect 
our conclusions. thus, for computational case. we present 
unweighted results “ 

Table 5 shows that. regardless of the definition of saving 
used. thosc with larger distribution amounts are more likely to 
save then distributions, and this effect is large and highly 
Statistically significant in all specifications. using either defi- 
nition of saving. College graduates are also more likely to 
save their lump sums than are high school graduates or those 
who have not attained at least a high school diploma. with a 9 
percent greater probability using the narrow definition of sav- 
ing and an 18 percent greater probability when using the 
broader one 

We also find that current household net wealth 1s an impor- 
tant predictor of lump-sum use. with the largest difference in 
the likelihood of saving (34 percent using either definition of 
saving) between those with the lowest and highest levels of 
wealth All wealth effects are estimated with a p-value of less 
than 0.01. Given that this is a measure of wealth at the time of 
the interview (versus wealth at the time of the distribution). it 
is probable that this variable may be serving as a proxy for 
some sort of taste for saving in this model 

Table 5 also shows that marital status. gender. and age at 
time of the distribution are also statistically significant. al- 
though the results vary depending on what definition of sav- 
ing ts used Never-marned individuals have a 6 percent greater 
likelihood than marned individuals of saving their distribu- 
tions, regardless of the definition of saving used. while di- 
vorced respondents are 8 percent less likely to save their lump 
sums. but only when defining saving broadly In addition. 
women are $ percent more likely to save their distributions 
than men when using the narrow definition of saving This 
result 1s surpnsing. considering other studies of lump-sum 
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use have either found no “gender effect.” or they have found 
that women have a /ower probability of saving their lump- 
sum distributions.“ 

As age at the time of the distribution increases. the likeli- 
hood of saving the distribution increases (up to age 60), but 
this effect is statistically significant for all age dummy van- 
ables only when using the narrow definition of saving. The 
fact that we see significant effects for age on/y when looking 
at rollovers makes sense, given that tax-deferred vehicles may 
not be as attractive to younger individuals because of the 
decreased liquidity during the carly stage of the life cycle.” 

The differences in lump-sum saving we saw in the carlier 
descriptive analysis with regard to race also remain when ex- 
amining the probit estimates. The degree to which blacks and 
Hispanics (relative to whites) are less likely to save their lump 
sums differs depending on the definition of saving used. Us- 
ing the narrow definition, blacks have a 14 percent lower prob- 
ability of rolling over their distribution than do whites, with 
Hispanics being 10 percent less likely than whites to roll over 
their lump sum. This difference decreases for blacks and in- 
creases for Hispanics when using the broad definition of sav- 
ing, with blacks being 8 percent and Hispanics |4 percent less 
likely than whites to save their distribution. Interestingly. only 
Purcell—the only other lump-sum study we know of that also 
uses the sipPp—also found that whites were more likely than 
blacks to save their distributions. ”' 

The results in table 5 suggest that regardless of which carn- 
ings measure is used. the likelihood of saving a distribution 
increases as carnings increase. There is one exception to this, 
however, when looking at the lower carners. For the specifica- 
tion using average 5-year carnings (and the broad definition 
ings (both definitions of saving). there is no significant differ- 
ence in the likelihood of saving a lump sum between individu- 
als who carned between $15,000 and $30,000 annually and 
those who carned less than $15.000 (the group omitted here). 

Why might these lower average lifetime earners not follow 
the same pattern as their higher carning counterparts’ One 
possibility lies in the mechanics of actually creating the aver- 
age projected lifetime annual carnings variable used in this 
analysis Higher earners generally have more education and 
labor force stability than lower carners, which makes their 
lifetime earnings path casier to proyect and thus probably more 
error typically biases an estimate towards zero and thus leads 
to estimates that are not statistically significant 

Another possibility 1s that lower wage workers simply are 
not as cognizant of their expected lifetime carnings and there- 
fore do not look to them in making their lump-sum decisions 
Instead. they may pay more attention to their financial situa- 
tion at the ume of the distribution. as everyday consumption 
needs tend to be more pressing for individuals in this lower 


Probl eclimales of the probably of saving o lump-sum dleiibulion, by individual characteristics and earings — 


ee ae BC ; 7 ) 
Narrow Gefinkion of saving Broad definBion of soving’ | 
a ‘ —————— 7 ? | A _ 
Cee cape | poles «| Eamingsin : polected 
yore! | Metime yerot = = + yeas Benme 
Gutibution® _ before | caning?’ Gutibuticn®  -—«-_ before aun 
Q Gstibution® — | (4) distribution? 
| @ ® | | ® © 
— + = . t = ; , + 
Age recened distribution (base under 30) | | 
30-40 04(02)* | 02(02) | 06(02) | -01(02) | -92(02) 005 (02) 
40-50 06(02)" + $05(02)” | -007(02) | -007(02) _ 01 (02) 03 (.02) 
50-60 o9(03)" 06(03" | = 07(03) s7(o3")— (<a<sét3H(.W”™*” 10 (.03)™ 
Older than 60 ~ 008 (.04) ~ 05 (03) 07 (.05) 07 1.05) 03 (.05) 09 (.04)""" 
Femate 05 (.02)" 04 (.02)™ | ~ 01 (02) — 01 (02) ~ 63 (.02)""" ~ 003 (02) 
Divorced ~ 008 (02) ~006(02) © -08 7102)" ~ 08 (.02)" ~ 06 (.02)"" ~ 08 (.02)" 
Widowed G2 ( 0S) 03 ( 05) 03 ( 05) 03 ( 05) 02 (.04) 04 ( 05) 
Never marned 06 (.03)" 07 (.03)" 06 (.03)" 06 (.03)° 07 (.02)"" 05 ( 93)" 
Race (base white non-Hispanic) | 
Black, non-Hispanic ~.14 (.03)" -.14 (03)" ~ 08 (.04)* ~ 08 (.04)* ~ 08 (.04)*" ~ 08 (.04)* 
lilalatt ~.10 (.03)" -.10 (03)" ~.14 (.05)" ~.14 (.05)" ~.14 (.05)" ~.13 (.05)"" 
Asian/Native American/Other ~ 05 (04) ~ 06 (04) ~ 06 (.06) ~ 06 (.06) ~ 06 (06) ~ 05 (06) 
Highes! educational level (base no degree) 
High school degree... 03 (.03) 03 (03) 13 (.03)" 13(03)" | 14(03)" 14 (.03)"" 
Caliege degree/some college 09 (.03)" 10 (.03)" 18 (.03)" 18 (.03)" 19 (.03)" 18 (.03)" 
Amount of distribution (bate ess than $1 000 | 
$1,000-$5 000 13 (.02)" 12 (.02)™" 09 (02) 09 (.02)"" 08 (.G2)"" 09 (.62)" 
$5,000-$15.6% . ; 20 (.02)" 20 (.02)" 22 (.02)" 22 (.02)" 22 (.02)" 22 (.02)" 
More than $15,000 . — 31 (.03)" 30 (.03)" 33 (.02)" 33 (.02)" 33 (.02)" 33 (.02)" 
(base jess than$15.000) 
$15,000- $30,000 06 (.02)" | 04/02)" 06.02)" | 0802" | 02,02) 008 ( 62) 
$30 000 $50 000 15 (.02)" 12 (.02)™ 11 (.02)" 11 (.02)" 06 (.02)" 09 (.02)™ 
More than $50 000 20 (.03)" 16 (.03)" 14 (.02)"" 14 ( 02)" 09 (.03)"" 15 (.03)" 
Total household net wealth 
(base less than $15.000) 
$15 000-$65 000 13 (.02)" 13 (.02)" 12 (.02)" 12 (.02)" 12 (.02)" 12 (.02)" 
$65,000-170,000 . 23 (.02)" 24 (.02)" 22 (.02)" 22 (.02)" 23 (.02)" 22 (.02)" 
More than $170,000 34 (.02)" 34 (.02)" 34 (.02)" 34 (.02)" 34 (.02)" 33 (.02)"" 
Pseudo R 19 19 18 18 17 18 
Log likelihood -25698 -2584 ~2861 -2861 2874 -2858 
Estimates (unweighted) = 5.114 Note Robust standard errors are in parenthesis 
" Estimates (unweighted) = 5.140 **  sugnificant at the 1-percent level 
’ F tests for joint statistical significance of earnings variables: * significant at the 5-percent level 
column 2: 42.7, p~vatuend 0, “Amount of distribution”. “earnings in yeer of distribution” “average 5- 
’ wv, x ifetime * and “household net wealth” 
nl 38 ae ag hy “projected earnings are 
column 5: 11.0, p-value=0.1, 
column 6 440. p-vaiue=0 0 Estimates (unweighted) = 5 114 
All specifications include year dummy vanabies for the yea: the distribution 
wes recerved 


carnings category than for higher earners. Lower carnersalso depending on which earnings measure is used.” 
are more |: kely to be “liquidity constrained” (unable to borrow Table 6 reports the results for both definitions of saving. We 
money). which may make a lump-sum distribution appear that —_—_ estimated the two regressions using all three earnings variables 
much more appealing as a way to meet current expenses. and found that none of the average 5-year carnings variables 
To investigate this possibility further, we r.dify equation —_were statistically significant, so we eliminated that measure from 
(1b) to include all three of the earnings meas; resin X. This _the final specification presented in Table 6. Column (1) reports 
modification is necessary to control for the fact that an indi- _the results using the narrow definition of saving, and column (2) 
vidual may be classified into different earnings categories. _ presents the results using the broader measure. 
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The results are similar to those in table 5 with regard to lower 
earners. Individuals who earned $15,000 to $30,000 in the year of 
the distribution—regardless of average projected lifetime an- 
nual carnings—are 4 to 5 percent more likely (depending on the 
definition of saving) to save their distribution than those who 
earned less than $15,000, with p-values of less than 0.05. 

These results suggest that lower earners are looking more 
at their earnings at the time of the distribution than at either 
past carnings or expected lifetime annual earnings in making 
lump-sum decisions. This conclusion seems plausible given 
that these individuals are more likely than higher earners to 
have immediate consumption needs. It is also possible, how- 
ever, that lower earners put the same weight as higher earners 
on their earnings at the time of the distribution. but the lower 


earners have greater year-to-year earnings deviations from 
the lifetime path of earnings than do middle and upper earn- 
ers. Lower earners may thus appear to pul a greater emphasis 
on earnings at the time of the distribution, although, in reality, 


THE FOCUS OF OUR PAPER IS TWOFOLD: to identify what 
spenders of lump sums are doing with their distributions, 
and determine what characteristics affect the saving/spend- 
ing decision, focusing on three different measures of earn- 
als save some portion of their distribution in either a tax- 
deferred or other saving vehicle, and those that do spend the 
distribution typically have much smaller distribution 


Probil estimates of the probability of saving a lump-sum distribution including both earnings the year of the 


distribution and average projected lifetime earnings, by individuai characteristic 


Characteristic Narrow definition of saving Broad definition of saving 
(1) (2) 

Age received distribution (base under BO). ce eeesscesnensnnnnnnnnnnnnnen 
LEE 05 (.02)" ~.0008 (.02) 
— 14 (.03)"" 09 (.03)"" 

Older than 60 _............... seniensieeeeeensnisieniesenimeimenneieiemenimensnmmnmeiiementimemenendneminiees 03 (.04) 09 (.04)" 

— soceeeeeeteieiesieadessinieeetenenenedieniateineeeeeteeaseintaainmennenemiaminniensiinen 08 (.02)"" 003 (.02) 

Marita! status (base marned, including separated) 

ITT soos ahtesetnrincierieineitciticenel baer nemleenineaceena emittance ~.009 (.02) ~.08 (.02)° 
cn 03 (.05) G3 (.05) 
ee 06 (.03)" 06 (.03)" 

Race (base White, non-Hispan<) 

TIT nner inseepnsneenerenmnesseneemennennenmenmememnmnnmnneeE -.14 (.03)" ~.08 (.04)" 
EL ~.10 (.03)" ~.13 (.05)"" 

NO ~.05 (.04) ~.05 (.09) 
@ducatona! level (base no degree) 

aI cxxscrsessnsssesesnenecscennensnsenssesenesenqnesvensnesssccesnessnssnsensnesseenssensee 03 (.03) 13 (.03)"" 

COMSQO DEQrOR/ SOME COME ooo cvceesnnnennnnnnnnnnnnennnnnnnnnnnennnnenenennnnnnnnnnens 08 (.03)"" 18 (.03)"" 

Amourt of distribution (base less than $1,000) oo 
lt LE EEA TT 12 (.02)"" 09 (.02)"" 
$5,000—$15,000 siieiabhaiebpneeeentiseideneiiiienensnintenaiannes 19 (.02)"" 22 (.02)"" 
eT 29 (.03)"" 33 (.02)"" 

year of distribubon (base less than seonenand 
el lt a i RN RE tte 04 (.02)" 05 (.02)"" 
en 11 02)" 08 (.02)"" 
LTT ALTA ATE TE 10 (.03)"" 10 (.03)"" 

Earnings, average projected lifetime (base less than $15,000) 

CC 01 (.02) 01 (.02) 
een 11 03)" 06 (.03)" 
KETTLE, 18 (.04)" 10 (.03)"" 
Total household net wealth (bese less than $15,000) 
NAL TTL 12 (.02)"" 41 (.02)"" 
TE ene ee 22 (.02)"" 22 (.02)"" 
TTT TET TTL 33 (.02)"" 33 (.02)"" 
CL LETTE -2548 -2852 
oalstieicineaneteremtittereennnne 6,114 5,140 


Note Estimates are unweighted Specifications include year dummy 
vanabies for the year the distribution was received 
Robust standard errors in parenthesis. 


> signitcant ot te 1-percent loves 
° oan the 5-percent level 
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amounts. Additionally, spenders do not purchase “big-ticket” 
items such as cars or boats with their lump sums, nor are they 
using the money for medical, unemployment or educational ex- 
penses. Most spenders are using the money to pay down debt, 
purchase other items. and cover everyday expenses. These pat- 
terms persist even after stratifying uses by age, amount of the 
distribution, and average earnings. 

In the latter portion of the article, we use a probit model to 
examine characteristics associated with lump-sum disposi- 
tion and the role that earnings has in predicting lump-sum 
distribution use. Estimates—using either definition of sav- 
ing—show a strong positive correlation between the amount 
of the distribution and saving the distribution, as well as an 
increase in the likelihood of saving the money as the level of 
education increases. Blacks and Hispanics are less likely than 
whites to save their distributions, regardless of the definition 
of saving used. We also find that women are more likely than 
men to roll over their lump sums, but only for the more narrow 
definition of saving. 

For individuals who earn more than $30,000 annually, our 
earnings estimates follow a similar pattern to other lump-sum 
studies—higher earners are more likely to save their distribu- 
tions. regardless of the definition of saving used. However, 
when examining estimates for individuals who make less than 
$30,000 annually, only earnings in the year of the distribu- 
tion are positively correlated with lump-sum use. Lifetime 
earnings have no roie in explaining lump-sum use for lower 
earners. As we explained earlier, these insignificant estimates 
could be the result of downward bias of the lifetime earnings 
estimate due to measurement error in projecting lifetime 
carnings. 

On the other hand, these estimates could suggest that lower 
earners are making lump-sum decisions based more on their 
short-term financial situation than on taking a more long-term 
view. If this is indeed the case, then lower earners either have a 
true financial need at the time of the distribution and find it in 
their best interest to consume the distribution, or they may be 


Notes 


taking a myopic view of the future and retirement planning. We 
see in the tabulations that distributions are not being spent on 
everyday needs related to unemployment expenses or medical 
bills, but beyond that, it is difficult to discern what classification 
most spenders fall into. What exactly makes up the two most 
common consumption uses coded in the SIPP—paying off debt 
or buying other things and using for everyday expenses—is 
not very clear. Whether financial necessity is in fact a predomi- 
nant issue in lump-sum consumption would depend on whether 
the majority of people in the first response category were actu- 
ally paying off debt, or if they were just purchasing non-neces- 
sities. It also depends on what one considers to be an everyday 
expense. using the money to pay rent certainly describes a dif- 
ferent degree of necessity than using it to purchase a stereo 
system. 

What implications do our findings have for the issue of the 
availability and use of lump sums? First, data that more clearly 
define the categories of lump-sum spending are needed if we 
are to gain a better understanding of what motivates people 
to spend their distributions. Detailed questions that directly 
ask why a distribution was spent also would be helpful. The 
upcoming 1996 sipp panel, which provides for more detailed 
responses to the question on lump-sum use, should provide 
more clarity with regard to exact lump-sum uses. 

Informing individuals of the importance of planning for retire- 
ment may also influence lump-sum use. If it is true that many 
lump-sum spenders simply are not thinking ahead far enough to 
plan for retirement, educating them on the importance of retirement 
saving and on such financial topics as the benefits of compound 
interest may affect their behavior. Leslie A. Muller found that younger 
individuals were more likely to save lump sums if they took a retire- 
mentciass.” and Douglas B. Bernheim and Daniel M. Garrett found 
a positive correlation between employer-sponsored retirement 
education and overall saving rates.” As new studies on the 
effects of retirement education are published, we will be better 
able to determine the degree to which educating individuals 
affects their lump-sum behavior. 0D 
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Chang. “Tax Policy, Lump-Sum Pension Distributions, and Household 
Saving ~ 

* Poterba and others, “Lump-Sum Distributions From Retirement 
Saving Plans.“ 

“ For example, suppose an individual reported three uses for his 
lump sum: purchased stocks, purchased a car, and gave an answer coded 
as “undeterminable.” This individual would not be classified as having 
saved his distribution using the more narrow definition of saving, but 
under the broader definition, he would be considered to have saved the 

* Leonard E. Burman and others, “Lump-Sum Distributions from 
Pension Plans ~ 


” Both marital status and total household net wealth are for the 
period at the time of the interview 


“ In previous lump-sum studies, race and marital status have not 
been shown to be correlated with lump-sum disposition However, since 
these demographic measures are often found to affect savings behavior, 
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we include them m our model 


® We also include a dummy variable to flag the respondents who had 
zero earnings in the year of the distribution that were age 62 or older at 
the time of the distribution. We assume that retirement triggered the 
lump sum—hence, the zero earnings im that year 


“ This F statistic is for the 5-year average specification using the 
broad definition of saving. 
© One exception is the age variables. The magnitude of the esti- 
mates for age in the projected lifetime earnings specifications (the 
third column in table 5) is much higher than the magnitude of the age 
estimates in the other two carnings specifications. It is possible that 
this observed larger effect of age in column (3) is influenced by the 
tume carnings measure is an average over a lifetime, its value does not 
depend on age. However, according to the lifecycle model of saving, 
age would affect carnings at the time of the distribution, as well as 5 
years before the distribution. Hence, much of the explanatory power 
that the age variable brings to the model may be picked up in the 
earnings variables themselves in the year of the distribution and aver- 
age 5-year specifications, resulting in a smaller observed effect of age 
on lump-sum choice when using earnings for the year of the distribution 
or S-year average earnings 
“ Appendix C, available from the authors, includes a table of 
weighted estimates. We include weighted results only to show that 
weighting the observations does not change our basic conclusions. 
Hence, we only present the results of one specification—using the 
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broad definition of saving and the 5-year average carnmings measure. It 
should be noted that the decision to use this definstion of saving and this 
earnings measure was made somewhat arbitrarily. any of the other 
specifications also could have been used for this table 


We find that when we take the carnings variable out of the model 
(regardless of which carnings measure is used) the estimate on the 
female dummy becomes small, negative. and statsstically significant at 
the 5-percent level 

™ mas and other tax-deferred vehicles impose a penalty for with- 
drawal before the recipient reaches age 59°: 

™ Purcell, “Lump-Sum Distributions and Retirement Income Secu- 
rity.” 

™ For example, an individual may have had an unusually low carn- 
imgs year (say, $25,000) at the time of the distribution, placing him or 
her in the $15-30,000 earnings category for that carnings measure 
However, average projected lifetime annual earnings are higher, at 
$50,000, placing him in the greater-than-$50,000 category for that 
earnings measure 

™ Leslie A. Muller, “Retirement Education and Pension Preserva- 
tion: Does Retirement Education Teach Individuals to Save Pension 
Distributions?” Social Security Bulletin (forthcoming) 

™ Douglas B. Bernheim and Daniel M Garrett, “The Determinants 
and Consequences of Financial Education in the Evidence 
from a Survey of Households,” neer Working Paper 5667 (National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Cambridge, Ma July 1996) 


Program Report 


pe Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
engaged in a continuing effort to 
improve the Consumer Price Index 
program. The focus of these efforts in 
recent years has centered on three areas: 
(1) employing more current spending 
patterns and samples of priced items; (2) 
reflecting the effects of consumer 
substitution in response to relative price 
change; and (3) accounting more 
completely both for changes in the quality 
of existing consumer goods and services 


Updating expenditure 
patterns 


The CP! has a two-tiered weighting 
structure; at the upper level the weights 
are based upon data from the Consumer 
Expenditure Survey. Historically, these 
expenditure weights were updated 
about every 10 years. The consumer 
expenditure weights in the CPI now are 
being updated at 2-year intervals; 
expenditure weights for the 1999-2000 
period were introduced with the release 
of data for January 2002. The 1999-2000 
expenditure weights replaced the 
weights for the 1993~—95 period that had 
been introduced in January 1998. These 
new weights were 2 years old at the time 
of their introduction in January 2002. In 
contrast, the previous, 1993-95, 
expenditure weights were 3-'2 years old 
when first used. Expenditure weights 
will next be updated to the 2001-02 
period effective with release of data for 
January 2004. Although the expenditure 
weights are now being updated at 2-year 
intervals, the CPI's geographic area and 
housing unit samples are not being 
updated on a 2-year basis. However, the 
feasibility of a program for continuous 
rotation of these samples is being 
studied. 


Updating items ana outlets 


The samples of items priced for the CP! 
and the retail stores and service es- 
tablishments in which they are collected 
now are being updated on a 4-year cycle. 
Previously, these samples were updated 
every 5 years. In addition, because of 
improvements to the survey from which 
these samples are obtained, it now is 
possible to focus updating efforts on 
those areas of consumer spending in 
which goods and services tend to 
change rapidly. 

Another major enhancement will occur 
in 2003, when BLS will begin reselecting 
many CPI item samples within the existing 
outlet samples, midway between the 
scheduled 4-year outlet sample rotations. 
That is, these item samples will be rotated 
every 2 years. This is a further step in 
making the CPI more representative of 
current consumer spending patterns as 
well as more reflective of new goods and 
services in the marketplace. 


Accounting for consumer 
substitution 


As noted, the CPI has a two-tiered 
weighting structure. Data from the 
survey of consumer expenditures do not 
provide enough detail to weight and 
combine prices at the individual item 
level. The weights for these items are 
presently derived from a survey of where 
consumers shop—called the Telephone 
Point-of-Purchase Survey. Within the 
two-tiered structure of calculating the 
CPi, consumer substitution can and 
does occur at both levels—that is, 
within and across item categories. To 
better approximate the effect of 
consumers’ responses to changes in 
relative prices at the lower level of 
aggregation, BLS introduced a geometric 
mean estimator for averaging prices 
within most of the 211 index item 
categories. 

The geometric mean is consistent 
with the assumption that consumers 
maintain constant expenditure shares at 


the elementary aggregate level. That is, it 
item-area categories such that any 
increase in price of an item is offset by a 
corresponding decline in quantity pur- 
chased, and thus the item’s expenditure 
share remains constant. The arithmetic 
mean, by contrast, is consistent with the 
assumption that consumers purchase 
fixed quantities of items within an item 
category and do not substitute in re- 
sponse to changes in relative prices. 

The new formula now is being used 
in categories that, at the time of its in- 
troduction in February 1999, comprised 
approximately 61 percent of total consumer 
spending represented by the CPi-U. The 
remaining | 5 index categories continue to 
be calculated as they previously had been, 
using an arithmetic mean. The; _retric 
mean formula was chosen fu. those 
categories within which consumers are 
likely to change their spending in 
response to changes in relative prices. The 
arithmetic mean formula was chosen for 
those categories within which consumers 
are unlikely to respond to changes in 
relative prices. 


New C-CPI-U 


The Bureau will publish a Chained 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban 
Consumers, or C-CPI-U, beginning with 
release of July data in August 2002. This 
new index will supplement the Bureau's 
existing indexes: the CPi for All Urban 
Consumers (CPI-U) and the CPi for 
Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

The C-CPI-U will employ a Tornqvist 
formula and utilize expenditure data in 
adjacent time periods in order to reflect 
the effect of any substitution that 
consumers make across item categories 
in response to changes in relative prices. 
The new measure, a “superlative” index, 
is designed to be a closer approximation 
to a “cost-of-living” index than are the 
CPI-U and the CPi-w. The C-CPI-U uses 
expenditure data for both a base period 
and the current period in order to 
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average price change across item 
categories. This distinguishes it from 
the existing CP!-U and CPI-W, which use 
only a single expenditure base period to 
compute the price change over time. As 
noted above, in 1999, BLS introduced a 
geometric mean estimator for averaging 
prices within most of the item categories 
in the consumer price indexes in order 
to approximate the effect of consumers’ 
responses to changes in relative prices 
within these item categories. The 
geometric mean estimator will be used 
in the C-CPI-U in the same item categories 
in which it is now used in the CPI-U and 
cPi-w. (See Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1998, pp. 3-7.) 
Expenditure data required for the 
calculation of the C-CPI-U are available 
only with a time lag. Thus, the C-CPI-U 
will be issued first in preliminary form 
at that time and will be subject to two 
subsequent revisions. Accordingly, when 
introduced in August, the C-CPi-U will 
present: 
¢ final indexes for the 12 months of 
2000 

* interim values for the 12 months of 
2001 

* initial values for January-July of 
2002. 


In February 2003, with the release of 
data for January 2003, the C-CPI-U will 
publish: 


* final indexes for 2001 


* interim values for the 12 months of 
2002 
* initial values for January 2003. 


In February 2004, the monthly 
expenditure data from calendar year 
2002 becomes available and the C-CPI-U 


will publish: 


* final indexes for the 12 months of 
2002 

* interim values for the!2 months of 
2003 

* initial values for January 2004. 
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The revisions are expected tc be 
small, but in principle each monthly 
index could differ from its previously 
published level. 

BLS previously has calculated 
superlative indexes on an experimental 
basis, but they are not comparable to 
the C-CPI-U in all computational details. 
(See, for example, Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1993, pp. 25-33.) 
Based on BLS research, the C-CPI-U is 
estimated to increase at an average 
annual rate of 0.1 to 0.2 percentage point 
less than the CPI-U. 

The C-CPI-U will be issued for 
national averages only and will not be 
seasonally adjusted. It will employ a 
December 1999=100 reference base. 
Data for periods prior to December 1999 
will not be calculated. The component 
series that will be published are: 


Food away from home 
Alcoholic beverages 
Housing 
Shelter 
Fuels and utilities 
Household furnishings and 
operations 
Apparel 
Transportation 
Private transportation 
Public transportation 
Medical care 
Medical care commodities 
Medical care services 
Recreation 
Education and communications 
Education 
Communication 
Other goods and services 


Services 
C siti 
Durables 
Nondurables 
All items less food and energy 


Energy 


The indexes will be published in the 
monthly CP! news release and CP/ 
Detailed Report, and also will be 
available electronically on the consumer 
price indexes Web site: 

http://www.bls.gov /cpi/ 


Quality changes and new 
goods 


Funding was received, beginning in FY 
1999, for special data collection to 
support the expansion of hedonic 
quality adjustment as part of a broad CPI 
improvement initiative. BLS researchers 
have employed a regression procedure, 
called hedonic modeling, that decomposes 
the price of an item into implicit prices for 
each important feature and component. 
This yields a mechanism for capturing the 
price change that may occur as new 
models replace old ones in the market place 
without counting the value of quality 
improvements as price increases. 
Although hedonic quality adjustments 
has been applied in the housing and 
apparel components of the CP! for more 
than a decade, the recent focus has been 
on consumer electronic and appliance 
goods. The products selected for 
hedonic modeling are at varying points 
in their development stream, some being 
fairly new and undergoing very rapid 
technological improvements, others 
having been on the market for some time. 
In 1998, the hedonic model was 
introduced for the first of these 
products—personal computers. In 1999, 
a model was introduced for adjusting 
television prices for changes in quality. 
In 2000, hedonic models subsequently 
were introduced for audio and video 
products, video cassette recorders 
(VCRs), Digital Versatile Discs (DVDs) 
players, refrigerator/freezers, microwave 
ovens, college textbooks, washing 
machines, and clothes dryers. 

In addition to the enhanced outlet 
and item resampling procedures men- 
tioned above, efforts are underway that 
are explicitly targeted at including new 
goods in the index in a systematic and 


timely way. In 1999, BLS researchers 
began augmenting or replacing CP! 
samples in seiected item categories that 
are characterized by high rates of new 
thus far has been on the categories of 
prescription drugs and personal com- 
puters. It should be emphasized, 
however, that these improvements are 
not, by themselves, a complete solution 
to the problem of the treatment of new 
goods in the CPI. 


BLS RESEARCHERS will continue efforts to 


improve the accuracy of the CPi. At the 
same time, however, solutions are not 
now available to all of the vexing 
measure-ment issues faced in producing 
this important index. Evidence of this is 
con-tained in a recent report by the 
Committee on National Statistics which 
outlined a number of recommendations 
for research and improvements in the 
CPi. See the Bureau-sponsored report, 
At What Price? Conceptualizing and 
Measuring Cost-of-Living and Price 
Indexes, Charles L. Schultze and 


Christopher Mackie, editors, Wasington, 


D.C., National Academy Press, 2000; on 
the Internet at: 


http~//www.nap.edu/books’ 

030907 4428/htm! 
Further information on the new CPi-U and 
the other enhancements to the CP! can be 
obtained from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Division of C eee cae 
Price Indexes, Room 3130, 2 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N_E_, Washington, D.C. 20212-0001; 
Telephone: (202) 691-6952; e-mail: 
pi info@bi 


Fax-on-demand 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, historical 
data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, from the Bureau's fax-on- 


demand system. 


Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on back 
cover) at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain data from the 


national office is: 


(202) 691-6325 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering document codes 


and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing a list of available 
documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You may request up to four 
documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately following the request. If your fax line is 
busy, the system attempts to send the requested material four times before disconnecting. 
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A moveable workforce 


How important is health insurance in 
today’s economy? Important enough to 
accept a job with health insurance in- 
stead of one without, even if the latter is 
a better fit? Or to choose not to retire, if 
it means losing insurance? For many 
workers in today’s economy the answer 
is “yes,” according to Jonathan Gruber 
and Brigitte C. Madrian, in their report, 
“Health Insurance, Labor Supply, and 
Job Mobility: A Critical Review of the 
Literature (NBER Working Paper 8817). 
From their exhaustive assessment of the 
literature of the past 10 years, Gruber 
and Madrian have drawn two conclu- 
sions. First, the issue of adequate health 
insurance matters substantially when in- 
dividuals are deciding whether they 
should change jobs or retire. Second, 
however, the implications of such deci- 
sions for the aggregate labor supply is 
inconclusive. 

One element comes through clearly, 
however. Because the notion of job mo- 
bility is an important one in the U.S. 
economy, the ramifications of the lack of 
it are widespread. If workers are con- 
strained in accepting jobs or leaving jobs, 
essentially they suffer from “job lock.” 

“Job lock” can occur in at least four 
situations—1) when a worker retains 
health insurance by: continuing to work 
past the customary retirement age; 2) 
continuing to work in a job because it 
provides health insurance for the family 
in a two-earner family; 3) not accepting 
a job due to the loss of welfare benefits, 
which provide Medicaid; and 4) remain- 
ing in a job in which the worker may not 
be fully productive. The authors find 
that, on the whole, the burden of health 
insurance is shifted to worker wages in 
the form of pay discrimination. It is an 
insidious shift, in that, “relatively high 
cost groups (such as older workers or 
women of child bearing age)” are on the 
receiving end of lower wages. It also can 
affect people changing jobs, as they lose 
credit toward deductibles or the out-of- 
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offer better choices, thus inducing the 
worker to stay and making change unat- 
tractive. Privately purchased health in- 
surance is often prohibitive in cost or at 
worst, unavailable; thus providing yet 
another inhibition in job choice, if none 
is offered by the employer. 


Health insurance and retirement. Sta- 
likely to avail themselves of health care 
coverage. As the authors point out, “there 
is a clear deterioration in health and an 
increase in medical utilization/spending 
after age 55.” If the older worker is in 
poor health, retirement begins to look 
better and better. At the same time, the 
issue of poor health “raises the value of 
employer-provided health insurance, in- 
creasing the cost of labor force depar- 
ture.” Some workers will need to wait 
until they are eligible for Medicare, if 
their employer fails to provide retiree 
health insurance. Medicare eligibility 
does not begin until age 65, which itself 
can serve as a an effective deterrent to 
retirement if no other health insurance 
may be obtained. Almost without excep- 
tion, the research indicates that retiree 
health insurance has a significant impact 
on the decision to retire. 


Health insurance and labor supply of 
lower income single mothers. The stud- 
ies that Gruber and Madrian surveyed 
regarding the labor market decisions of 
public assistance recipients reveal the 
potential loss of Medicaid to be a decid- 
ing factor in accepting work. This is a 
thornier issue to evaluate, however, as 
Medicaid benefits are “ likely to have a 
strong independent effect on both labor 
supply and welfare participation.” An- 
other avenue to examine is the variety 
of other kinds of health insurance a 
worker might be eligible for if working. 
The results range from one finding that 
“a slight increase in the countrywide 
availability of employer-provided health 
insurance decreases the median Medic- 


aid spell length by 3-11 months” to an- 
tribution rates for employer-provided 
health insurance lead to a decrease in 
the employment of single mothers.” 


Health insurance and married couples. 
Second-earner “job lock” may be faced 
by two-income couples, one of whom is 
self-employed and the other of whom is 
responsible for the family's health insur- 
ance, which she (for it is most often the 
wife) receives through her employer. 
The authors find, overall, that the litera- 
ture “gives strong and consistent support 
to the notion that health insurance af- 
fects individual labor supply decisions. 
When there is a ready source of health 
imsurance available not attached to one's 
own employment, individuals (particu- 
larly married women) are much less 
likely to be employed.” 


Health insurance and job turnover. This 
outcome is the most studied of all. It is 
also the most controversial in its findings. 
Researchers have used a variety of ap- 
proaches; this variety, in turn, has led to 
an inconsonance in the overall findings 
concerning “job lock.” Some research- 
ers “find health insurance significantly 
impacts the job choice decisions made 
by workers; others find “no significant 
relationship between job choice and 
health insurance”; and still others find 
“evidence that varies by empirical speci- 
fication or the sub-group analyzed, or ef- 
fects that are not statistically significant.” 

Perhaps this is a good, even healthy, 
imbroglio. As the entire health care in- 
dustry has evolved drastically over the last 
decade, so, too, has the research surround- 
ing it. As Gruber and Madrian conclude, 
we have learned much about the effects 
of health insurance “on both labor sup- 
ply and job mobility over the past ten 
years, but relatively little about the im- 
plications of these results.” More finely 
focused work on the those implications 
must be done over the course of the next 
decade. It certainly couldn'thun. () 


American labor 


State of the Union: A Century of 
American Labor. By Nelson Lichten- 
stein. Princeton, Nj, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 2002. 352 pp. $29.95. 


What happened to organized labor in the 
20th century? At the start of the cen- 
tury, organizing labor was seen as a way 
to impose discipline on a chaotic situa- 
tion in the United States. Faced with 
numerous labor disruptions, some em- 
ployers were not opposed to an “orga- 
nized” labor movement that could tame 
the chaos resulting from disaffected 
workers. When the Creat Depression of 
the 1930s arrived, “organized” labor 
again appeared as a disciplinary force. 
this time as a force needed to bring about 
structural changes in American business. 
From that point on, during the next two 
decades, labor unions grew until reach- 
ing their membership peak in the 1950s. 
Since then, union membership as a per- 
centage of total employment has de- 
clined to the point that, at the end of the 
century, scholars are asking whether 
unionized labor is irrelevant in American 
society. 

State of the Union attempts to answer 
the question of what happened to orga- 
nized labor and where it went wrong. It is 
a history, but a history written with a spe- 
cific point of view. Lichtenstein sees the 
failure of organized labor as the failure of 
a movement to understand and capitalize 
on its importance to society. Beginning 
with the Depression. he outlines organized 
labor's suc.esses in the 1930s as political 
leaders saw the value of unions. Unions 
offered the opportunity to protect and 
encourage higher wages. resulting in in- 
creased consumption, and a stronger 
economy. Where the Depression was 
seen as the failure of American capitalism. 
labor unions offered a countervailing 
force, both economic and political. At a 
time when workers were fervently search- 
ing for answers to their problems. some 
saw either communism or fascism as a 
solution. Industrial democracy re-en- 


forced political democracy and so unions 
were seen, especially by the Roosevelt 
Administration, as important pillars of the 
American identity. This sharing of inter- 
ests can be seen in the passage of the 
Wagner Act. a codification of the mutual 
and the unions. 

While chronicling their successes, 
Lichtenstein writes extensively about the 
divisions in organized labor throughout 
this period. He re-emphasizes to the reader 
that even when they were successful, la- 
bor unions never spoke with one voice. 
Divisions ran deep, between skilled and 
semiskilled crafts, political radicals and 
moderates, whites and blacks, and men 
and women in the movement. Often 
unions disagreed on legislation, as the 
AFL did when it opposed the Wagner Act 
and the creation of the National Labor Re- 
flicts, organized labor grew because it met 
the larger needs of society, encouraging 
democracy and raising living standards 
for workers, both union and nonunion. 

If the Wagner Act marks a high point 
of unions’ political strength, the Taft- 
Hartley Act marks the beginning of unions’ 
decline. Although union membership con- 
tinued to grow after the law's enactment 
in 1947, the author feels that organized 
labor's withdrawal from the political arena 
in favor uf firm-based negotiations led di- 
rectly to its present weakness. Once 
unions turned inward, focusing on win- 
ning wage and benefit improvements for 
their members rather than working for the 
general improvement of all labor, he be- 
heves that unions began a slide from which 
they have never recovered. 

From the author's perspective, there 
was nothing inevitable about this turn of 
events. Unions did not have to surrender 
their responsibilities to society to focus 
on gaining advantages for their members. 
Workers themselves did not give up fight- 
ing for more rights and power. As evi- 
dence, Lichtenstein cites the civil rights 
movement. Beginning in the 1960s, 
struggles for individual rights for blacks 
and women eclipsed the struggle for col- 


struggle for individual nghts into a move- 
ment to improve the righits of all workers. 
Instead, while they recognized the relevant 
issues, they did not embrace them, thus 
erring at a critical juncture in U_S. history. 

While supporting the resulting legis- 
workers, the author regrets the loss of col- 
lective rights, arguing that collective ac- 
tion offers workers opportunities not af- 
forded by courts and government en- 
forcement agencies. It is this premise, of- 
fered in the introduction and latter chap- 
ters, that buttresses many of the book's 
arguments. While not wishing to turn back 
the clock on individual rights, he advo- 
cates that unions re-awaken to their soci- 
ety-wide responsibilities through political 
action and, when necessary, labor-man- 


provoking book on labor. He is highly 
critical of labor leaders and their short- 
sighted vision during the height of the 
labor movement. While he recognizes the 
political realities that limited organized 
labor's successes in Congress, he does 
not think that those realities are an excuse 
for the resulting political failures. Rather, 
he bemoans the lost opportunities that 
came with labor peace during the second 
half of the century. One may criticize him 
for underrating the role that the anti-Com- 
munist campaign of the late 1940s and 
early 1950s played in eroding the power 
of radical union leaders. Those more radi- 
cal leaders may have avoided the errors 
committed by more conservative union 
leaders later in the century, but this is a 
small criticism of an otherwise fascinating 
account. State of the Union is a history 
written with a purpose. to encourage and 
energize a struggling labor movement, and 
to remind its leaders. and the reader. of the 
power of big ideas. 
--Michael Wald 
Bureau of Labor Stotistics. 
Atianta Region 
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Book Reviews 


Technological unemployment 


Inventing Ourselves Out of Jobs? 
America’s Debate over Technologi- 
cal Unemployment, 1929-1981. By 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2000. 376 pp. 


The displacement of workers by advanc- 
ing technology has been a concern of 
ihinking people since the beginning of 
the industrial revolution during the sec- 
ond half of the 18th century. The inten- 
sity of this concern grew during the 19th 
century, and in time involved govern- 
U.S. Bureau of Labor was created in the 
early 1880s at the behest, not least, of 
trade union leaders often representing 
craftsmen whose income and status were 
being diminished by low-skilled or un- 
skilled men and women operating indus- 
trial machinery. The Bureau of Labor's 
first report in 1886 dealt with business 
fluctuations that had been experienced 
in the United States as well as abroad 
over the past 50 years. It found that 
mechanization was the essential reason 
for the unemployment characteristic of 
depression 

In Inventing Ourselves Out of Jobs, 
Bix does not dwell on theoretical issues. 
Rather, she seeks to tell “the intellectual 
history of an idea, the notion that Ameri- 
cans must come to grips with the human 
consequences in introducing powerful 
machines into the workplace.” She lim- 
its her discussion to the worker displace- 
ment effects of machines, and in this re- 
spect presents a thorough work. 

As Bix shows, the Great Depression 
vastly magnified the public's concern 
with the displacement effects of tech- 
nology, which spread over a broad range 
of manufacturing industries and their 
communications and transportation in- 
frastructures. Quoting from or citing 
numerous publications and some of the 
workers who had been displaced, she 
stresses the shocking contrast between 
the promise of technology offered dur- 
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ing much of the 1920s and the enormity 
of the unemployment witnessed dur.ng 
the 1930s—perceived widely as a result 
of that very technology. 

Worker displacement, however, had 
already been occurring, if gradually, dur- 
ing the earlier decade. For example, the 
telephone industry had begun to install 
dialing and the electromechanical 
switching equipment that made it pos- 
sible—thereby reducing the need for op- 
$35,000 employees as operational effi- 
ciencies were improved. In agriculture, 
the tractor displaced large numbers of 
laborers, and supplied the technologi- 
cal basis for land consolidation, thus 
encouraging the eviction of tenant farm- 
ers, particularly in the South. 

Representatives of business sharply 
took issue with the notion of techno- 
logical unemployment, and President 
Hoover, while not unaware of it, did not 
think it had long-term significance. 

Trade union spokesmen, finding it 
impolitic to oppose mechanization and 
the increasing productivity it made pos- 
sible, proved unable to formulate an ef- 
fective program to deal with worker dis- 
placement. except to propose a shorter 
workweek. They were reluctant, prod- 
ably unwilling, to challenge the political 
and economic forces that gave rise to 
displacement. For her part, Bix does not 
address the competitive forces that com- 


leaders were quite active in promoting 
the great fairs of the 1930s, which propa- 
gated the blessings of the technological 
advances that their exhibits featured. 
The “Century of Progress” fair in Chi- 
cago (1933), and the World's Fair in New 
York City (1939) were designed to en- 
hance the “faith” in progress that tech- 
nology promised. Man must adapt to 
mechanization was the essential message 
of the Chicago exhibition, and this was 


indeed the implication of the influential 
idea of “cultural lag.” coined by the so- 
ciologist William Ogburn—that is, the 
lag between invention and its accep- 
tance by society at large—and, as far as 
the worker was concerned, overcome by 
training or retraining. 

Apprehension about mechanization’s 
negative employment effects pervaded 
much of American cultural life, Bix writes. 
She discusses relevant literary works, 
the transition from silent to sound film 
(which occasioned difficulties for a stra- 
tum of movie actors), and the struggle 
of musicians attempting to come to terms 
“live” performers of music. Her treat- 
ment of these topics imparts consider- 
able interest to her book. 
cal and policy-oriented aspects that 
have revolved around the notion of tech- 
nological unemployment. On the other 
hand, Bix cites the concerns of Ameri- 
can presidents from F.D. Roosevelt to 
Bill Clinton. But the theory of unem- 
ployment implicit in the New Deal and 
its addressing of the problem was that it 
stemmed from inadequate purchasing 
power and other deflationary pressures. 
Remedying these weaknesses would re- 
store employment. Measures such as 
unem "compensation, social se- 
curt » «, farm subsidies, public 
employiner — ograms, and the devalu- 
ation of the dollar against gold— what- 
ever their ultimate success— were de- 
signed to bolster purchasing power. 
Articulated subsequently by J.M. 
Keynes and his followers. this has been 
the theory of aggregate demand stimu- 
lation if the unemployment rate would 
exceed a certain level ever since. 

This theory, or conception, of the 
causes of unemployment, however, 
could not explain, let alone come to grips 
with, the many “structural” factors that 
jeopardized employment. During the 
1960s, the fear that automation would 
give rise to massive job loss, and which 
drew government agencies and private 
researchers into lengthy investigations, 


gave currency to the concept of struc- 
tural unemployment. Again. Bix does not 
mention this aspect of unemployment. 
ment of workers by technological 
change. Sporadic as well as continual 
attempts to mitigate structural unem- 
ployment have been made by govern- 
ment—for example. the subsidizing of re- 
development of industrially declining 
areas. training and retraining programs, 
and varieties of tax credits. (The Dis- 
placed Worker Survey instituted by the 
BLS in the 1980s also appeared to be a 
way to probe the extent of structural un- 
employment.) 

Notwithstanding all the concern 
about unemployment and its causes, one 
of the U.S. Government's overarching 
policies has been the promotion of pro- 
ductivity and the technological ad- 
vances it spelled. This policy, the evi- 
dence for which cannot be detailed here, 
has certainly sustained the dynamics of 
American capitalism, and has also been 
believed to have favorable distribution 
effects as between capital and labor. In 
« .° . ways illustrative of the dominance 
«| the policy was the investment tax 
credit, legislated under the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in 1962, designed to spur 
“modernization” of plant and equipment. 
Additionally, depreciation write-offs 
were allowed to be shortened over time — 
this at the very time when apprehension 
over job loss because of automation was 


ment, as well 2) from the reasons why 
the human losses such displacement 
has caused were not adequately, if at all, 
compensated. 


— Horst Brard 
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Errata 


In the article, “The labor force experience of women from ‘Generation X"” (Monthly Labor Review, March 2002, pp. 3-15), 
headings in table 2 (page 5) and table 5 (page 9) are incorrect. The correct headings are reproduced below (corrections in 
italics). 


| Tabie 2 fi Labor force participation of women and men aged 25 fo 34 by selecied demographic characteristics, March 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 


and illness statistics In the notes that follow, 
the data in cach group of tables are briefly 
on the data are set forth, and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited 


General! notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section 

Seasonal adjustment Certain monthly 
and quarteriy data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 


data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted ” (All other data are not 


seasonally adjusted ) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience 


When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years 
adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables | and 4-9 were re- 
vised in the February 2002 issue of the Re- 
view Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tabies |, 12-14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 2001 Review and 
reflect the expenence through March 2001 A 
bref explanation of the seasonal adjustment 
appears in “Notes on the data ” 
Revisions in the productivity data in table 
49 are usually introduced in the 
issue Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarte: are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
nes However, se sonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the US. average All- 
Items cP! Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this senes 
Adjustments for price changes Some 
data such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in pnce These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
pnate component of the index, then mult- 
vying by 100 For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 ~ 100, the 


hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables im this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a vanety 
of sources. Definitions of cach series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes descnibing cach set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of cach data 
senes, see 81S Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
uustics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau, the mayor recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this ussuc 

More information about labor force, em- 


lying the data are available in the Bureau's 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 


available on the Internet 
http://www. bis. gov/cps/ 
Histoncally comparable unadjusted and sea- 


sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet 
http://www. bis. gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 


vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, 8s Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms, Employee Benefits in Small Private 


Establishments, and Employee Benefits in 
State ana Local Governments 


More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the cP! , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases 

Listings of industnes for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet 

http://www. bis. gow/Ipe/ 

For additional information on interna- 

tional comparisons data. see /mternanonal 
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Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tn 1979 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and iliness senes are published in Occupa- 
tonal Injuries and Ilinesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review cat- 
nes analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and uncmployment. employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining, prices, 
productivity, international compansons, and 
injury and illness data 


Symbols 


not elsewhere classified 

= not elsewhere specified 
preliminary To increase the time- 
liness of some senes, preleminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments 


Comparative indicators 
(Tables 1 —3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and companson of mayor BLS sta- 
tistical senes Consequently, although many 
of the included senes are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (EC!) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for mayor de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by mayor industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
mayor sector and by bargaining status. 1s cho- 
sen from a vanety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it 1s not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industnes 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 


tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and houschold workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers, 
producer prices by stage of processing, 
overall prices by stage of processing, and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the senes, 
contnbute to the vanation in changes among 
the individual measures 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of cach senes and notes on the 
data are contained in laier sections of these 
notes descrbing each set of data 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 
(Tables 1, 4-24) 

Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U S_ population 16 years of age 
and older Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months 


Employed persons include (| ) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the | 2th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterpnse and (2) those 
who were temporanly absent from them regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job 1s counted only 
im the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks Persons who did not look 


for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilhan noninstitutional population Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
a0 carne 6 aempenane. This group 

includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitanums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 


population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 


tered aaeliien 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
3 

Labor force data in tables | and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by Bis. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 arma Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No 12-564E. January 
1983) 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January June penod The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the expenence through June, are pro- 
duced for the July- December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historncal data 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 
Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industnes 
im accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment, most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm, it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity 

persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining, con- 
struction workers in construction, and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustnes transportation and public utilities, 
wholesale and retail trade, finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate, and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 


the survey penod, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
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ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments Real earnings are carnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W) 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industnes in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industnes with unchanged 
employment, 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industnes with increasing 
and decreasing employment In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks™). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2000 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2001 data, published in the July 2001 
issue of the Review Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historncal seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 200! 
data, the first estimates for the mining, con- 
struction, and manufacturing industnes were 
published from a new probability-based 
sample design The first estimates from the 
new design, for the wholesale trade indus- 
try, were published with the March 1999 
benchmark revisions in June 2000 Esti- 
mates from the redesigned survey for the 
remaining industry divisions will be phased 
in with subsequent years’ benchmark re- 
leases in 2002 and 2003 For additional in- 
formation, see the the June 2001 issue of 
Employment and Earnings 

Revisions in State data (table | | ) occurred 
with the publication of January 2002 data 
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Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
nod, are made once a year comcident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 

returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(pnor to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which 1s conducted in 
cooperation w:th State employment secu- 
rity agencies 

Monthly estimates of the kubor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence Monthly data 
for all States and the Distnct of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPs levels 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this senes, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11) 
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Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 
ject to State unemployment insurance (vu!) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject to 
the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucre) program Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are 
the most complete enumeration of em- 
ployment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropoli- 
tan area, and county levels. They have 
broad economic significance in evaluat- 
ing labor market trends and major in- 
dustry developments 


Definitions 


In general, &s-202 monthly employment 
data represent the number of covered 
workers who worked during, or received 
pay for, the pay period that included the 
12th day of the month Covered private 
industry employment includes most cor- 
porate officials, executives, supervisory 
personnel, professionals, clerical workers, 
wage carners, prece workers, and part-ti 
workers. It excludes proprictors, the un- 
incorporated self-employed, unpaid fam- 
ily members. and certain farm and domes- 
tic workers Certain types of nonprofit 
employers, such as religious organizations, 
are given a choice of coverage or exclusion 
in a number of States Workers in these 
organizations are, therefore, reported to a 
limited degree 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holi- 
day, paid vacation, and the like, are in- 
cluded Persons on the payroll of more 
than one firm during the period are 
counted by cach ui-subject employer if 
they meet the employment definition 
noted earlier The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who carned no wages 
during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary 


layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations 

Federal employment data are based 
cn reports of monthly employment and 
quarterly wages submitted each quarter 
to State agencies for all Federal installa- 
tions with employees covered by the 
Unemployment Compensation for Fed- 
eral Employees (ucre) program, except 
for certain national security agencies, 
which are omitted for security reasons. 
Employment for all Federal agencies for any 
given month 1s based on the number of per- 
sons who worked dunng or received pay for 
the pay penod that included the 12th of the 
month 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm. mince, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or piovides services. It 1s 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly onc, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustnal classification may be applied Occa- 
sionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate records 
are kept and the vanous activities are classi- 
fied under different four-digit sic codes 

Most emplovers have only one establish- 
ment. thus. the establishment 1s the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data Most 
emplovers. including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port cach quarter, in addition to thei quar- 
terly «1 report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for cach of the employer's es- 
tablishments. which are not detailed on the v1 
report Some very small multi-establishment 
emplovers do not file a Multiple Worksite 
Report When the total employment im an 
emplover s secondary establishments (all 
establishments other than the largest) 1s 10 
or fewer, the emplover generally will file a 
consohdated report for all establishments Also. 
some emplovers erther cannot or wall not re- 
port at the establishment level and thus aggre- 
gate establishments into one consolidated unt, 
or possibly several units, though not at the 
establishment level 

tor the Federal Government. the reporting 
unit 1s the installation a single location at 
which a department. agency. or other govern- 
ment bady has civilian emplovees Federal agen- 
cies follow shghtly different crtena than do 
private employers when breaking down thei 
reports by installation They are permitted to 
combine as a single statewide unit | ) all imstal- 
lahons with 10 or fewer workers, and 2) all 
installabons that have a combined total in the 


State of fewer than 50 workers. Also, when 
there are fewer than 25 workers im all second- 
ary installations in a State, the secondary in- 
stallabons may be combined and reported with 
the mayor installaton. Last, if a Federal agency 
has fewer than five employees in a State, the 
agency headquarters office (regional office, 
district office) serving cach State may con- 
solidate the employment and wages data for 
that State with the data reported to the State 
in which the headquarters is located. As a 
result of these reporting rules, the number of 
reporting units 1s always larger than the num- 
ber of employers (or government agencies) 
but smaller than the number of actual estab- 
hishments (or installations) 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very sr-all size to those with 
1,000 employees or more The size category 
1s determined by the establishment's March 
employment level. It 1s umportant to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm 1s tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm 1s not used in the size tabulation 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter. 
regardiess of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
penod during which services are performed 
rather than the penod dunng which compen- 
sation 1s paid Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging. tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contnbutions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age. survivors, and disability insurance 
(oaspi). health msurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as moncy 
withheld for imcome taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker's gross pay 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay penods ending within the quarter This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equiva- 
lent of any type of remuneration, severance 
pay, withholding taxes. and retirement de- 
ductions Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
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ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee Annual 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 
for more than one employer at a time 

Average weekly or annual pay is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations 
When average pay levels between States and 
industnes are compare’, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, in- 
dustnes characterized by high proportions 
of part-tume workers will show average wage 
levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industnes The opposite effect characterizes 
industnes with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industnes that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work Aver- 
age wage data also may be influenced by work 
stoppages, labor turnover rates, retroactive 
payments, seasonal factors, bonus payments. 
and so on 


Notes on the data 


To insure the highest possible quality of data, 
State employment security agencies vernfy 
with emplovers and update, if necessary, the 
industry, location. and ownership classifica- 
tion of all establishments on a 3-year cycle 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly compa- 
rable with earlier years 

The 1999 county data used to calculate 
the 1999-2000 changes were adjusted for 
changes in industry and county classification 
to make them comparable to data for 2000 
As a result, the adjusted 1999 data differ to 
some extent from the data available on the 
Internet at 

http://www. bis. gov/cew/home.htm 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Pubhcations as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and. in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
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(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1-3, 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (£c1) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salanes, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor —similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor 

Statistical senes on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salanes, and on benefit 
costs are available for pnvate nonfarm work- 
ers excluding propnetors, the self-employed, 
and household workers The total compensa- 
hon costs and wages and salanes series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined Fed- 
eral workers are excluded 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 pnvate non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and | 000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector On 
average, cach reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-sp-ct- 
fied occupations Data are collected cach quar- 
ter for the pay penod including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used cach quarter to 
calculate the crvihan and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 


lation.) These fixed weights. also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 


data by industry and occupation are not 

available from the census. Instead, the 1980 

employment weights are reallocated within 

these senes cach quarter based on the cur- 

rent sample Therefore, these indexes are not 

strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation senes 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer's costs for em- 


Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Secunty. workers’ com- 


kind, free room and board, and tips 


Notes on the date 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975 
Changes in total compensation cost wages 
and salaries and benefits combined — were 


published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salanes and for total 


compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet 

http://www. bis. gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 
benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
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survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year) Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small pnvate establishments and State 
and local government 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave, short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance, medical, dental, 
and vision care plans, defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans, flexible benefits 
plans, reambursement accounts, and unpaid 
family leave 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer They may be sponsored by a 
umion or other third party, as long as there 1s 
some employer financing However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
imsurance paid entirely by the emplovee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit 
Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for chgibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 


benefit (if any), and obhgate the employer to 
provide those benefits Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both 
Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 


for determining eventual benefits Instcad, 
individual accounts are sct up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ucipants to contnbute a portion of ther sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life msurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979 86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded) The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 of more 
employees The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industnes All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawan. as well 
as part-time employees 

Beginning im 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years. and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered vears The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers. 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments. regardless of the 
number of workers All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet http://www. bis. gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of mayor strikes or lockouts 
(involving | 000 workers or more) occurnng 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved. and the amount of work 


Data are largely from a vanety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 


diretly involved im a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to matenal short- 
ages or lack of service 


Number of stoppages’ The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving | 000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer 

Workers involved) The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage 

Number of days idle The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 


workdays in the penod multiphed by total 
employment in the penod 


This senes 1s not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered stnkes m- 
volving six workers or more 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions (202) 
691-6282. or the Internet 


http://www. bis gov/cba/ 
Price Data 


(Tables 2, 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets mm the United States Price m- 
dexes are given in relation to a base penod — 
1982 — 100 for many Producer Pnce Indexes, 
1982 84 ~ 100 for many Consumer Pneoe In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 ~ 
100 for International Prnce Indexes 


Consumer Price indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Indes (cri) 1s a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services The cP! 1s calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups. 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income 1s derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clencal workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households The wage carner index 
(CPLW) 18 a continuation of the histone im- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 


centur\ ago for use im wage negohahons As 


new uses were developed for the cP! in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent The 
all-urban consumer index (CP!-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that ime, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-w_ In addition to 
wage carners and clencal workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techn- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 


major revisions so that only pnce changes 
will be measured All taxes directly associ- 


ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5.800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U S_ city average ” Separate 
estimates for 14 mayor urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote | to the table The arca 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for cach area since the base penod, and 
do not indicate differences im the level of 


prices among cities 
Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPi-U_ A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that senes In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPi.w The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pred homes An updated cri. and cPi-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes (202) 
691-7000 


Producer Price indexes 


Description of the series 
Producer Price Indetes (Pri, measure av- 
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Currert Labor Stotistics 


and fishing, mining, and gas and electncity 
and public utilities sectors The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrecation (that 1s, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials) The 
traditional commodity structure of PP! or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or maternal composition The industry and 
product structure of PP! organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industral 
Classification (sic) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the US 
Bureau of the Census 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
thon of central marketing point Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire Most prices are ob- 
tained directh from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis Prices 
gencrally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week contaming the 13th day of the 
month 

Since January 1992. pnoe changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing thew wiaportance im the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987 


groups All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after onginal 
publication 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes (202) 
691.7705 


pre indexes for nonmilitary goods . 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world The export pnoe index 
provides a measure of pnoe change for all 
products sold by US resdents to foreign 


buyers. (“Residents” ts defined as im the na- 
tonal income accounts. st includes corpora- 
tons, businesses, and individuals, but does 


not require the organizations to be US 
owned nor the individuals to have U S citi 


for these items are collected prmanily by mail 
questionnaire In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter. although m a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to pnoes at the US. border for exports 
and at esther the foreign border or the US 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the pnoes refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts. 
allowances. and rebates apphcable to the re- 
ported prnces, so that the pnce used im the 
calculation of the indexes 1s the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold 

In addition to general indexes of prnces for 
US exports and umports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categones of 
exports and imports These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the level 
for the Standard Industral Classification 
(stTc), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of ongin are 
also available 

&1 S publishes indexes for selected catego- 
nes of imternationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000 

Hecause a pnoe index depends on the same 
items being pnoed from penod to penod. it 1s 
necessary to recognize when a product's 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified For this reason, the Hureau's 
quesbonnaire requests detailed descnptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being pnoed. as well as informa- 
hon on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts. credit terms, packaging. class of 
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buyer or seller, and so forth, When there are 
changes mm esther the specificatbons or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
cach change 1s deicted from the total pnce 
change to obtain the “pure™ change Once this 
value 1s determined, a inking procedure 1s em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repne- 
ing of the stem 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on smier- 
national prices. contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices (202)691-7155 


Productivity Data 


(Tables 2. 43.46) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input As such. they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures. such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital mput. as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs) The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rele- 
tive to changes mm the various inputs The 
measures cover the business. nonfarm busi- 


sation. unit labor costs. unit nonlabor pav- 
ments. and prices are also provided 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) 1s the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of !sbor input Oust- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) 1s the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs For pnvate business and pn- 
vate nonfarm business. inputs mclude labor 
and caprtal units For manufactunng. mputs 
include labor capital. energy. non-energy ma- 
ternals. and purchased business ser-vices 
Compensation per hour 1s total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work Total 
compensation equals the wages and salanes 
of emplovees plus emplovers contributions 
for social insurance and pry ate benefit plans. 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-emploved (except for nonfinancial cor- 


poratons in which there are no scif-cm- 
ployed) Real compensation per hour :s 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change m the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers 
Unit labor costs arc the labor compensa- 
ton costs expended mn the production of a unst 
of output and are derived by dividing com- 
pensation by output Unit nenlabor pay- 
ments include profits, depreciation, 
imterest, and mdirect taxes per unit of out- 
put They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current-dol- 
lar valuc of output and dividing by output 
Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits 
Unit profits include corporate profits 
with imventorn valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output 
Hours of all persons arc the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-cmploved 
persons. and unpaid family workers 
Labor inputs arc hours of all persons ad- 
yusted for the effects of changes im the edu- 
cation and expenence of the labor force 
Capital services arc the flow of services 
from the capstal stock used m production It 
1s developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets equipment. structures. 
land. and inventones weighted by rental 
prees for cach type of asset 
Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are dernved ty combining changes m 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent cach component's share of total 
cost Combined units of labor. capital. energy. 
matenals and purchased business services are 
swmularh denved by combining changes um cach 
mput with weights that represent cach mput s 
share of total costs The indeves for cach mput 
and for combined units are hased on changing 
weights which are av crages of the shares i the 
current and preceding vear (the Tornquist 
index -number formula) 


Husiness sector output is an annualh -weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product ( or) the following outputs 
general government nonprofit institutions. 
paid emplovees of private households and the 
rental value of owner-cccupred dwellings 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming Pn- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises The 
measures are supphed ty the 1) S Depart- 
ment of Commerce s Hureau of | conomic 
Analysis Annual estimates of manufactunng 
sectoral output are produced ty the Hureau of 
Labor Statustics Quarter manutacturing out- 


are developed from data of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statustics 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43 46 describe the rela- 
tionship between output m real terms and 
the labor and capstal inputs involved im its 
production They show the changes from pe- 
nad to penod in the amount of goods and 
services produced per un: of mput 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and caprtal services. they do not mea- 
sure the contnbutions of labor. caprtal. or amy 
other specific factor of production Rather. 
they reflect the yowst effect of many influences. 


POR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity senes, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research (202) 691 $606 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS imdustry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industrnes at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industral Clarsification 
system In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industnes and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digrt 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the mayor sectors 
hecause the industry measures are developed 

vy of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
Mayor sector measures 


Output per hour is denved by dividing an index 
of wndustry output by an index of labor input 
For most industnes, output indexes are de- 
nved from data on the value of industry out- 
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put adjusted for pnce change For the reman- 
ing industnes. output indexes are denved from 
data on the physical quantsty of production 

The labor input scncs consst of the hours 
of all emplovees ( producbon workers and non- 
production workers). the hours of ail persons 
(pad emplovees, partners, propnetors, and 
unpasd fami workers) of the number of em- 
plovees. depending upon the industry 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unst of output pro- 
dvced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 


dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in pro- 
ducing that output Combined inputs in- 
clude capital. labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the cap 
tal stack used im production It 1s developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets equipment. structures. land. and m- 
ventones The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases 1s a combination of purchased maten- 
als. services. fuels and electrncrty 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of | abor States- 
ties and the Bureau of the Census with addi- 
tional data supphed by other government 
agencies. trade associations. and other 
sources 

For most industnes, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
emplovees For some trade and services im- 
dustnes, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-emploved ) are con- 
structed For some transportation indus- 
tres. only indexes of output per emplovee 
are prepared 

POR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on thes se- 
nes, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies (202) 691 S618 


international Comparisons 
(Tables 47 49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
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ures of the labor force. emplovment. and un- 
employment approumating US con- 
cepts for the Unsed States. Canada Aus- 
traha. Japan. and several | wropean countries 
The unemployment statustecs (and. to a 


cn most cases comparable to |S unemplon - 
ment statistics Therefore, the Bureau ad- 


yusts the figures for selected countnes. where 
necessary. for all Known major definmonal 
differences Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved these adjusted figures 
provide a better hass for mternational com- 
parisons than the figures regulary published 
ts cach countrn For further mformation on 
adjustments and comparability issues. see 
Constance Sorrentino. International unem- 
ployment rates how comparable are they” 
Monmthh Labor Review. june 000. pp 3-20 


Definitions 
For the principal |) S_ definmons of the labor 
force employment and unemployment sec 


the Notes section on | mplovment and | nem- 
plovment Data Household survey data 


The adjusted statistacs have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
m cach country. rather than to the US stan- 
dard of 16 vears of age and older Therefore. 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged |6 and older in France Sweden. and 
the | nvted Kingdom |S and older im Austra- 
ha, Japan. Germany. Italy from 1993 onward. 
and the Netherlands. and | 4 and older in Italy 
pror to 1993 An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsor schoot- 
mg ends remains at 15 The metitutonal 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
plovment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany it 1s excluded for the | insted States 
and the other countnes 

In the ) S labor force survey, persons on 
lavof! who are swarting recall to thew jobs 
are classified as unemployed | uropean and 
Japanese lavofl practices are quite different 
m nature from those m the United States, 
therefore strict apphcation of the |! S defi- 
nition has not heen made on this pownt bor 
further information see Vlomthh Labor Re- 
view, December 198! pp 8 11 

The figures for one or more recent vears 
for France Germany Italy the Netherlands. 
and the | ‘nited Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors hased on labor force sur- 
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vevs for carber vears and are conssdered pre- 
lumenary The recent-yvear measures for these 
countnes. therefore, are subject to revimon 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available 

There are breaks om the data senes for the 
Unated States (1990. 1994, 1997 _ 1998, 1999. 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
crlands (1988), and Sweden ( 1987) 

For the Unsed States. the break m senes 


population estimates based on the 1990) cen- 
sus. adjusted for the estemated undercount. 
also were moorporated In 1996. previously 
published data for the 1990 93 penod were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adyusted for the un- 
dercount In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were mtroduced into the household sur- 
vey Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with pnor years In 1998. new 
composite estrmation procedures and minor 
revimons im population controls were imtro- 
duced ito the household survey Therefore. 
the data are not strcth comparable with data 
for 199° and carher years See the Notes seo- 
tion on Emplovment and |/nemplovment 
Data of this Review 

BLS recenth mtroduced a new adjusted 
senes for Canada Hegimning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approxumate US concepts Adyust- 
ments are made to the unemploved and lahor 
force to exclude (1) 15-year-colds, (2) pas- 
sive jobseckers (persons only reading new s- 
paper ads as the method of job search). (4) 
persons wartng to start a new job who did 
not seck work m the past 4 weeks, and (4) 
persons una aslable for work due to personal 
or farmby responsibilrtes An adjustment ts 
made to include full-tine students lacking for 
fulltrme work The wmpeact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate hy 0 1 0 4 percentage port 
in the 1980s and (4 | 0 percentage post mm 
the 1990s 

For France. the 1992 break reflects the 
supstitubon of standardized | uropean |) mon 
Statrstical Office (FU ROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemplovment data esti- 
mated according to the International | abor 
Office (11.0) definition and published m the 
Onrgamzation for | conor Cooperation and 
Development (4 >) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update This change was made be- 
cause the FU ROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the opcD figures Also, snce 1992, the 
pUROCSTAT definshons are closer to the U S 
definmtions than they were in pnorvears The 
mmpact of this revisson was to lower the un- 
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employ sent rate by O | percentage pount m 

1992 and 1993. by 0 4 percentage pomt m 

1994, and 0 5S percentage pomt m 1995 
For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 


refer to umfied Germam Date prior to | 99! 
relate to the former West Germany The an- 


430 56 percent m 1991 
For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a rews- 


won in the method of weghting sample data 
The mmpact was to increase the uremploy- 
ment rate by approxummatch © 3 percentage 
pout, from 6 6 to 6 9 percent m 1991 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
og) was revised and the definstson of unem- 
plovment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job wethin 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work In addition, the 
lower age limet for the labor force was raised 
from |4 to 15 years (Pror to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy's publish: d unemploy- 
ment rate downward bs excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work m the past 30 days ) 
The break in the senes also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults The wmpact of these changes was to 
raise Italy s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approwmately | 2 percentage pots. from 
83 to 95 percent m fourth-quarier 1992 
These changes did not affect 
sgnificantly, except mm 1993 Estimates by 
the ltahan Statrstical Office indicate that em- 

dechned by about 3 percent m 

1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent ind- 
cated by the data shown m table 44 Thies 
difference 1s attributable mainty to the mcor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
m the 1993 data Data for carher years have 
not been adjusted to moorporate the 1991 
census results 

For the Netherlands. a mew survey ques- 
bonnaie was introduced mn | 992 that allowed 
for a closer apphcation of 1.0 guidchnes 
FU ROSTAT has revised the Dutch senes back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes The 1988 
revised unemployment rate 1s 7 6 percent, 
the previous estemate for the same vear was 
9 3 percent 

There have been two breaks mm sernes in 
the Swedish labor force survey. mm | 987 and 
199% Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987 In 1987. 2 new 
questionnaire was introduced Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the pernnod of active worksecking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks These 
changes lowered Sweden's 1987 unem 
ployment rate by 0 4 percentage pont, 
from 2 3 to | 9 percent In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 


vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the vear rather than one week cach 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
thom totals was mntroduced The wmpact 
was to rane the uncmplovment rate by 
approumatch 0 5 percentage point. from 
76 © 81 percent Statestecs Sweden re- 
vesed ots labor force survey data tor 1987. 
92 to take into account the break m 1993 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0 2 percentage pomt im 
1987 and gradually rose to 0 5 percentage 
pout m 1992 

Heginrang with 1987 &: s has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemploved The mmpact of 
thes change was to increase the adjusted un- 

ment rate by © | percentage pot m 

1987 and by | & percentage ports mn 1994, 
when unemplovment was bugher In 1998. 
the adjusted unemployment rate had nsen 
from 6 S to 8 4 percent duc to the adjustment 
to melude students 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the &\ s adjustment for students 
secking work lowered Sweden s 1987 unem- 
plovment rate from 2 3 to 2 2 percent 

POR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
mes, contact the Divison of Foren Labor 
Statrstics (202) 691 5654 


There are greater technical problems mn com- 


to all emploved persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-emploved persons and un- 
pard family workers) m the United States, 
Canada, Japan. France. Germany, Norway. 
and Sweden and to all emplovees ( wage and 
salary carners) in the other countnes 


Output in general refers to value added in 


manutfactunng from the national accounts of 
cach country However, the outpul senes 
for Japan prnor to 1970 1s an index of indus- 
tnal producton. and the natbonal accounts 
measures for the | nsted Kingdom are essen- 
tal identical to thew imdevxes of industnal 


producton 
The 1977.97 output dats for the United 
States are the gross product (value 


added) measures prepared ty the Bureau of 
Economac Analysis of the U S Department of 
Commerce Comparable manufactunng out- 
put data currenth are not available pnor to 
1977 

US gross product omgmating 1s a chaim- 


type annual-weaghied senes (For more infor- 
maton on the US measure, sce Robert F 


Yuskavage. “Improved Estumates of Gross 


Product by Industry, 1959-94.” Survey of 


Current Business, August 1996. pp 133-55 ) 
The Japanese value added senes 1s based upon 
one set of fixed proce weights for the years 
1970 through 1997 Output senes for the other 


cally (for example. every 5 or 10 years) 

To preserve the comparability of the U S 
measures with those for other economies. Bi 5 
uses gross product ongimating im manufac- 
turmg for the United States for these com- 
parative measures The gross product ong- 
nateng senes differs from the manufacturing 


output senes that B.S publishes mm its news 
releases on quarterly measures of US pro- 


ductivity and costs (and that underhes the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section) The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” bass, rather than a value- 


and average hours The senes used for Frar.ce 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official sernes published with the national 
accounts Where official total hours sernes are 
not available the measures are developed by 
BIS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts. or other comprehen- 
sive employment sencs. and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked For Germany, 8.5 uses 
estrmates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures For the other 
countnes. BLS constructs tis own estimates 
of average hours 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994 97. therefore. the nis 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
193 
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Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments mm cash of un-kund made duwrecth 
to emplovecs plus emplover cxpendstures for 
legalh required msurance programs and con- 
wactual and private bencfia plans The mea- 
sures arc from the nations] accounts of cach 


pensation 1s increased to account for other sg- 
mficant taxes on payroll or employment for 
the United Kingdom. compensation ts reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies Sclfi<mploved 
workers are included m the all-cmploved-per- 
sons measures by assurmung that then hourh 
compensation 1s equal to the average for wage 
and salary emplovees 


In general. the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industral Classification However. the 
measures for France (for all vears) and Italy 


The measures for recent vears may be 
based on current indicators of manufactunng 
output (such as industnal production im- 
dexes). employment. average hours. and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become a. ailable 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
nes, contact the Divison of Foreign Labor 
Statistics (202) 691 5654 


Occupational Injury 
and iliness Data 


(Tables 50.51) 


Survey of Occupational 
injuries and Ilinesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational ingunes and Di- 
nesses collects data from emplovers ahout ther 
workers job-related nonfatal myunes and il- 
nesses The information that emplovers pro- 
vide 1s based on records that thes maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and | icalth Act of 
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970 Seif-emploved individuals. farms wath 
eedintt en ae eal 
by other Federal safety and health laws. and 
Federal. State. and local government agenacs 
are excluded from the survey 

The survey ss a Federal-State coopera- 
uve program with an independent sampic 
selected for cach parhcupating State A striti- 
fied random sample with a Nevman alloca- 
ton 1s selected to represent all private m- 
dustrnes in the State The survey ts stratified 
by Standard Industna!l Classification and 


size of employment 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, emplovers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injunes and illnesses that im- 
volve one or more of the following loss of 
consciousness. restnction of work or motion. 


sults from s work-related event or 2 sangie. mn- 
stantancous exposure in the work environment 
iliness 1s an abnormal con- 

dston or disorder. other than one resulting from 
an occupational imyury. caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation. absorp- 
bon. ingesbon, or direct contact 

Lost workday injuries and ilinesses arc 
cases that involve days away from work. or 
days of restncted work activity, or both 

Lest workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
of at work im some restricted capacity, or 
both. because of an occupational injury of 
iliness BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restncted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of iliness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked. such as a Federal holiday. 
even though able to work 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injures and or ilinesses of lost 
work days per 100 full-me workers 


The definitions of occupational insunes and 
linesses are from Recordkeepmg (rusdelines 


for Occupational Injuries and Iinesses (US 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tustics, September 1986) 

Estumates are made for industnes and em- 
ployment suze classes for total recordable cases. 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases. and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
umyunes Dincss data are available for seven cat- 
egones cocupsbonal shun diseases or drsorders. 
dust discases of the lungs. respiratory cond:- 
tons duc to tox agents, porsoning ( svsternac 
effects of toxuc agents). disorders duc to phys- 
cal agents (other than toxxc matenals). disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma. and all 
other occupatbonal idinesses 

The survey contunues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related iliness cases which 


those which are easier to directh relate to 
workplace activity (for example, contact der- 
matitis and carpal tunnel syndrome) 

Most of the estemates are in the form of 
mesdence rates, defined as the number of inyu- 
nes and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-ume 
workers For this purpose, 200.000 employee 
hours represent 100 emplovee years (2,000 
hours per employee) Full detail on the avail- 
able measures 1s presented 1 the annual bulle- 
ton. Occupational Injuries and Ilinesses 
(Counts, Rates. and Characterishcs 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and terrtones are available from the Bis Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Cond:- 
tons Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dihon t private industry data 

Mining and raslroad data are furnished to 
bh) Ss by the Mine Safety and | fealth Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
ton Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 

annually 


With the 1992 survey, BLS began pub- 


. age. 

der, race. and length of service. as well as the 
curcumstances of thei inyunes and ilinesses 
(nature of the disabling condition, part of 
body affected. event and exposure. and the 
source directh producing the condition) In 
general these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industnes and for individual 
States a! more ageregated industry levels 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on cccu- 
patonal ingunes and illnesses, contact the Of- 
foe of Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Condstons at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at 


http://www. bis gow/tip’ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injunes 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injures, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 


In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-emploved, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local 
workers are covered by the program To be 
included 1m the fatality census, the decedent 
must have been employed (that 1s working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the ume 
of the event. engaged in a legal work activity, 
of present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job 


A fatal work injury 1s any intenbonal or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy. 
such as heat or clectncity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or meident or senes of events within a 
single workday or shift Fatalites that occur 
during a person's commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census. as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 


to identify due to long latency penods 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded. and tabulated in the fatality program. 
including information about the fatally in- 
yured worker. the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 


tenstics are included in a national news re- 1992 as a joint Federal-State effort Most Census of Fatal Occupational injunes con- 
tease that 1s available about 8 months after States issue summary informahon at the ume tact the BLS Office of Safety, riealth. end 
che end of the reference year The Censusof of the national news release Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175. or 
Fatal Occupatonal Inyunes was initiated in FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the the Internet at: bttp://www_bis gow/iip’ 


Bureau of Labor Statistics internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices. employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits. workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser 
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2000 2001 2002 
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NERY ae 40 48 40 40 41 40 42 45 48 $6 $6 
Ve 39 48 a9 38 38 40 42 46 «9 $7 $7 
16 to 24 years sr? 14 sf o7 $8 sé 106 m2 m5 27 2s 
25 years anc over 28 36 28 28 28 2% 31 a4 37 44 45 
womer 41 47 42 4% 42 40 41 43 48 $s $s 
16 © 24 years 89 of $5 $0 6s 8e 87 82 100 106 110 
25 years anc over 32 37 31 32 33 35 33 34 37 a4 44 
Emgnoynen sorta pevrot gata © mousends | 
Toa mys W222 Des Ws jwise (12a 6S hUIA lL ULI Ie 
Prwate sector 71078 + 7538 190456 190817 (11280 «(191.668 91886 11.702 (195.585 Oe) Teor 
Goods-producig 25.708 25.121 25.706 25.711 25.732 2.706 25621 25.310 24 14 580 24225 
Mantacunng 6 aby 17 oe "8 Se 18.510 ‘6 467 16.378 16 168 1? BB2 17 Ss 17,174 6 874 
Serwce-pr oduorg es ee es ee. eee Re es ee ee es 2 ee 8 | 
Average MQurs 
Prwale sector MSs M2  e) MS wee Mee ee) M2 Mt uM mM 
Mantacuing 418 “7 418 a18 ais au! 419 “28 “7 as 208 
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Quarterly data seasonally achusted 


© heal Changes are Oncember 40-December changes Quarterly changes are caiculated using the last month of each quater 


: Goods -GFOGUOING INGUSINES NChude TmNG CONEtructON and manutacturing Serwoe-producing industnes inciude all other orwate secto” ndusines 
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2 Annual and quarterly percent changes in Compensation. prices, and productivity 


2000 200" 2002 
Seteciec messures 200 0 -~ 
! Wi ib fv i hw Wn v i 
Lompereavor ama 7 
E mguoymernt Cos! Indes —compenseBor wages 
seieres Deceit. 
Cuthen conte... . _ 41 41 13 1s 1g o7 13 os 12 os 1s 
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| Exchudes Feder a 2nd private Nousenok workers 
| Aprma (ates of Change are computed by comparing annual averages Quarterly per 


3. Alternative measures of wage and Compensation changes 


' Quarterly sverage Four quartersending 
Components 2001 2002 2001 2002 
+ ~ — - * +> > - a oe — —~ —— —-4—__ 
i “ mw 'v I i " “w 'v ! 
; > > > > > - > > +> ~ a — 
Average Nouny compensator 
AD persons DuSmneSS Sector d 5.1 52 33 23 29 7s 44 58 40 a4 
Al persons nontary business sector 49 4a? a7 23 28 73 65 55 39 34 
E mgtoymen! Cost index compensator 
Conan nontare’ 3 9 12 s 10 as 39 at ai 39 
Prvate nontarm ‘4 18 7 LJ 1 42 40 40 42 39 
Umeor 7 1 10 14 1 34 35 34 42 a? 
Nomurwon is 10 © 7 11 43 6 at ai a8 
State and local governments , 6 2 6 6 33 36 44 42 38 
Employer! Cos! indes ages and saianes 
Coaaan rortar en’ 4 ° 10 ? ry a8 a7 36 a7 35 
Prevate rortarm 12 16 a i - 38 a8 36 38 35 
Uno 6 11 1a 16 7 36 a8 36 44 44 
Nomunwon 12 ~ ’ 7 18 39 37 36 36 34 
State and loca’ governments 7 5 ‘8 5 5 35 37 39° 36 34 


Seasonally adusted §=Quanterly average «@ percen'! change from a quarte ago at a° awa ate 
«EF echsdes | edera and Nousehotd workers 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4 Employment stotus of fhe poputaiion. by sex. age. roce, and Hispanic origin. moniity Gatc seasonally odjusted 


Numbers © Mousands) 
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4 Confinued—tmpicyment status of the poputaiion, by sex. age. roce, and Hispanic origin, monthly Goto seasonally odjusied 
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6. Selected unemployment indicator, monthly Gatco seasonally odjusted 
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6 Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly dato seasonally odjusted 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex Gnd age, monthty Gato seasonally odjusted 
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14 Average hourly earings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm poyrolis. by industry. 
seasonally odjusted 
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16. Average weekly eomings of production c nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm poyrolis, by industry 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change. seasonally odjusted 
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16 EstadDiishment size and employment covered under Ul, private ownership, Dy major industry division, first quarter 2000 
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19. Annuai Gata: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE, by State 


7 7 
Average | Average one "Ow annus wages | Average weet, 
est ST TET TS emgoy™mern (OP PXSBNOS t wage 
7 
| eo os ao ee 
2000 _ wee 2000 2000 2000 2000 2000 200 
NES NaN ge ange Cane 
/ | 
7 ots) Undies Sustes 7 are 16) 582 128.877 063 28™é 781 $4 587 708 Ses | $352 1278 360 sre $= 
Auabama 112.328) a4 1.877.963 6911 54.538.027 1 970.401 558 € 
Nsw 18 B20 v 275.607 6674 9.685 34! 532.708 676 22 
aes | 195,171 road 2276712 70.174 72,437.033 6.772271 627 “ 
ALANSAS 7224 ae 1.130.801 77s 23.76! S38 + $20 062 506 af 
Caitorrua | O?6 568 33.271 14 B67 0% 472322 672. 396.313 71 430 084 2 & 
Cotorado 148 479 6276 2 186.656 4s. 61 273.035 8.732 033 7s sv 
Conmectot 3907 _787 ‘oo 1674728 22.363 76 176.856 $650 414 ers cee 
Oeiae are 24.75! hs 406 350 4210 14.845 185 707 235 703 27 
Ont! of Cohutitna ?8 409 1474 637 2792 0° SBE 33.753,742 2423.97 1599 cs) 
Fionda 444 73! ois 7 060 986 276,337 215.780 400 17.731 42 Be Y 
Georgua 225 040 6 6278 3.883 00S 8250 132.853.1898 10,961,751 658 ¥* 
Mawar 4 027 | 56e 553 185 15 640 16 G42 G44 wi 2 he 6 
idan 45 398 1128 563 193 270.765 15,600 825 1.474.196 $33 Vv 
Hse 32? 324 2.721 $940,772 9.253 276.012 936 13.664 370 72 — 
hb, “one 152 846 1 086 29% 6M 7e.77e o) O86 141 3800 SO - a] 
\Owa 97 os" 2479 1443 364 12.412 40.312.331 1,743,623 $3) a) 
Kansas e477 10% 1,313,742 14645 38.571 .763 2 164 568 S65 7 
Kerntuomy 107.740 2 403 1.762.949 3) 482 50.774.667 ? 669 580 5s 20 
Lourana 118.216 . Sao 1.868.219 21,317 $2.131.235 1 B38 104 5% 3 
Mane 44 R65 Ln) $90 818 17,005 16 344 365 O16 386 $32 § 
Maryiand 146 SSO 1,997 2.405 5°0 56631 67 548 876 6 606 364 7 Bd 
Massachusetts 187 391 —— 3.275.135 63 493 145.164 150 16 396 M42 6s2 76 
Mactugan 760 B85 2244 4565211 6? 445 168,702.27? 6.726.750 712 24 
Minnesota 155,711 492? 2 68 543 $7,751 92.377.120 6 O50 B49 68° 37 
Mississanp 63 970 29 1.137 -1 880 278 665 889 879 567 485 16 
Mrssour: 163 060 2.343 2677,190 31 687 84 020 093 4 745 93 604 28 
Montana MG 1585 379.094 7 B55 9.702211 S67 BA Ce 20 
Netrasha 5183 4 882 918 16 8 24 449 7098 1.370.028 $33 21 
Nevada 48.176 1 1017 902 41.975 32 853 744 2.382 271 6?" 21 
New Hampcruwre 45 924 44d 606 543 15.318 21 068 920 2? 067 493 the sx 
New Jerse, 270 384 -15.337 3,877 572 65.195 168 355 64! 13.725.238 Bae $1 
teow Mexico 4) 7 693 717,243 16 339 19,722,105 1.311.285 $29 24 
New York 529.103 4.797 8.471 416 178.874 384 241 451 34 472.279 87? 61 
North Carobna 222 234 7270 3.862 782 $6.413 120,007 445 7 922 007 oa? w 
North Dakota 23.297 240 308 273 3.263 7 632 60 365.713 475 a] 
Omo 280 988 1073 $513,217 62 090 170.218.763 ® 0B0 924 625 21 
Omanoma 89 798 ‘368 1 452 166 20.357 30.19) 626 2? 464 B54 $19 23 
Oregon 108 050 1276 1 608 069 32 067 $2,703 467 4049 166 60 yw 
Pennsytvwama 315.284 13.267 5 558.076 O82 602 189 058.210 10,557 .733 654 25 
Rode isiand 33.327 621 467 602 10.766 15.250 760 10151 485 627 78 
South Carobna 108.370 1o33 1.870.138 27.983 51 .280.516 2 64 765 54°? 20 
Sout) Dakota 77.145 437 364.119 au 9.030.727 $74 970 477 20 
Tennessee 125,247 41 2667 200 40 186 61 406.110 4,055 765 aa ?1 
Texas 469 705 6 4275 @ 289 786 272.645 324 5706 27 962.132 672 w 
Utan 66 144 2 282 1044 143 76.519 3051882 2.131 853 S62 76 
| 
Vermont 23.870 806 206 462 8.473 65 1976 624 3276 556 25 
Vega 19? 745 3.271? 3.427 94 100 832 170.567 926 10 6898 950 676 4) 
Wastungton 771.150 9010 2.706 462 62.73? 100,381 521 5 4 08 713 76 
West Virgina 46 BX ?1 686 622 6014 18,461 154 752 890 $17 7 
Wisconsin 145 871 ov? 2.736.054 44 603 63 960 763 * 204 B06 5% 21 
Wyormng 20 86! na 230.857 5 B92 6 196 607 425 897 516 273 
Puerto Pico $2,371) 202 1.026.175 23.785 19 306 4 708 126 Mo 5 
Virgin istands 3.255 ad 42 M9 1411 1,173,055 104 906 §33 31 
NOTE Detail may not add to totals due to rounding 
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21. Annual data. Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered uncer Ul and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. counties 


Empoymern Average B7nue Dey 

County oe ce av oe cae 
Urwec Sunes‘ 123.277 063 22 - 35.323 ‘¢ 
Jeterson, AL Ws 662 € 2% 026 38 
Madson, AL 154 36 WwW et 35.837 $5 
—— See) 2 | & | Be | i 

_ 1 

Tuscaloosa, AL 76 208 é 2h 064 25 
Ancmorage AK 128.700 20 a) % 6S 27 
Marncopa AZ 154497" 34 rig 36.170 7s 
Pima, AZ 328 4276 31 73.1% 35 
Puasm AR 243,157 ‘ 272 798 38 
Secastare AB 75,197 1 228 27511 48 
Wastengior AR & 045 33 6! 26 408 38 
areGa CA 696 242 30 Uva 45.09) $8 
Cortes Costa. CA 33% 69" 3 78 42.318 37 
Fresmo CA 322.738 1s 169 26°62 48 
Kern CA 2738 250 2.1 13 28.572 $7 
oa c«4 4008 'Ss W7 187 38.65" 49 
Marr 71 645 21 1s 42 600 6s 
Morterey CA 66 646 25 8 29 962 $1 
Orange CA ‘Joa 44 36 “9 38 247 48 
Pacer CA 107.182 6s 5 33.386 $3 
oversde CA 469 467 $3 12 7's 47 
Sacramento CA 573 942 264 107 37.732 72 
Ser Bernararme CA $28 437 30 es 73.90" 38 
Sar Owego CA 1,106,116 30 a 37 S35 61 
San Francsco. CA 608 13 37 43 $7 532 120 
San Joaquin. CA 201 O70 » 7 29.237 47 
San Luss CA ot SEO 36 sO 28.096 62 
Sar Matec 378 494 $3 3 67.08) ws 
Sarta Barbara CA 176.90" 30 67 bE 82 
Sarte Ciara. CA 1030633 6! 7] 76.213 247 
Sarta Cruz. CA 101 833 33 62 35.819 $5 
Sotano CA 117.217 37 rey 31 670 64 
Sonoma CA 1 946 31 36.715 13 
Starwsiaus CA 160 948 7 BE 286.20' 44 
Tulare. CA % 966 36 $1 23.750 46 
Vertura CA 287 61" 34 $7 37 068 91 
Yow, CA 84 SOS 1s 201 33.438 33 
Adarns. CO 144 B06 36 52 33.428 48 
Araparoe, CO 39 46 46 254 7s 
Boulder, CO ere 82 4 45 64 139 
Derwer CO 468 ‘37 32 69 44 343 16 
© Paso, CO 237.730 34 Se 33.039 77 
Jeferson CO 210.518 26 108 3.195 $2 
Lanner, OO 179.165 5.1 6 32.904 79 
Farteia CT 427 557 1.1 229 61.1% 65 
Hartlora, CT 501 562 1 20 43656 62 
New Haven CT w) M43 1.1 231 38 355 $4 
New London CT 123.0398 6 257 % 757 38 
New Caste DE 28° 920 7 30 40 491 45 
Wastreagtion OC 637 292 35 _ 5? 964 41 
Mactua, FL 117658 25 2 276.155 39 
Brevard FL 161 314 33 63 32.101 72 
Broward Fi 644 192 3.3 ba 33.264 €5 
Cotter, FL 103.264 69 6 29 962 69 
Duval. FL 46.219 4’ 32 32.777 46 
Escarmtxa, FL 125.666 18 23s 26.709 as 
Hillsborougn FL 588 792 25 1% 31,707 48 
Lee, FL 162 34 44 25 78 148 64 
Laon, FL 141 978 22 142 29,249 41 
Manatee FL (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
Manon. FL 63.319 17 198 24 953 33 
Mary-Dade FL oa 304 23 136 33,333 39 

FL 61) 468 32 70 31.123 46 
Pam FL 48° 3904 41 33 36.233 73 
Pinetias FL 4% 300 42 29 31,263 Sa 
Pom, FL 183,222 26 108 27 68" 35 
Sarasota FL (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
Serwrote FL 138.610 46 23 % 835 &9 
Volusia. FL 141 652 ‘4 207 as.ore ee) 
Bm GA 68 700 12 318 29.208 32 
Cnatnar GA 122.765 13 214 29 650 ‘18 
Crayton. GA 116 368 6 2% M774 67 
Comm. GA 301 183 13 215 38.792 S4 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
ail workers Covered under Ul and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
Emmoyment Average Bue pay 
County Percent ——- Per cen! 
Oexaid GA 310 683 -s 237 Bee 49s 
Futon. GA 754 368 27 103 47.060 6s 
cage Gs mos) ‘) | a | Bu | 
1 -1 J“ 

Ructrnond. GA 106.260 -s 2% 36 
Honoiuks. +! 407 935 26 110 3) B74 28 
Ada. iD 177 741 és & 34 460 100 
Cnampagn iL % 429 28 * 29.163 42 
Cock, & 2.687 795 13 26 $8 
Du Page. & 5B 7 1 42 570 36 
Kane. 193.410 2s i 32.173 ’ 
lar A 310.689 31 a 42 620 67 
Mowery & 87 258 18 170 32.007 25 
MoLean, © & 324 € 28 M2 at 
Madson. iL “ 273 28.974 29 
Peora, 1 102.801 1 287 3° 387 6 
Rock isiand, 273 iJ 24s 33.S25 45 
St. Car, & bs 22 143 26.878 26 
Sangamon. 144 4% a 26 34 764 17 
ve ame] °s | as | Bae | is 
Winnebago IL 143, ? 

Allen, 189 425 3 28: 3279 30 
ikhart, IN ‘22 468 € 289 cee] 23 
Harwiton IN 77 452 38 ae 3? e3' 73 
Lake. N 199.42" -4 26 40 
Maron IN 605.903 16 7 SA4T5 32 
St. Joseph, in 129 558 5 264 2” 857 35 
Teopecance. IN 77,377 1 4 a 40 
v i 108.904 7 1 23 32 
meee 121 968 2.1 155 ™ 097 49 
Polk, A 263 940 13 217 32 666 25 
Scott, A 67,113 -4 295 29.067 39 
Jonnson. KS 287.797 28 97 37.247 67 
Sedgwick *S 249 B4é 0 32 69€ 29 
Snawnee KS 100 223 24 130 29.375 32 
Wyandotte KS 79 746 18 177 34 582 29 
Fayette KY 172.03" 18 178 3.713 38 
Jeflerson KY 439.103 14 208 333M 39 
Caddo, LA 119,449 3 282 28.767 32 
Calcasieu, LA 63 976 1 8B 28.226 9 
East Bator Rouge LA 246 434 27 104 29.257 16 
Jefierson. LA 214 680 7 w2 28.05! 21 
Latayetie LA 114,059 23 1% 29.911 55 
Orieans. LA 263.55! ‘1s 71 3) 694 13 
Cumpberiand, ME 166.757 37 rt 30.752 1 
Anne Arunde: MD 194.0°8 53 14 3S 46) 73 
Baltimore MD 358.117 12 222 34.119 47 
Fredenck, WD 77,323 49 22 30.847 59 
cpmey we | lee! 33 | ® | time | 

447,314 

Prince Georges. MD 33 262 33 65 37 060 69 
Batmore Ca 386 411 a 246 38.579 45 
Barnstabie 8 589 37 46 a “2s 0 
Bristo. MA 221 539 13 218 30.785 46 
Essex MA BOS 32 25 121 39.154 68 
Hampden MA 204.303 19 172 32.220 48 
Meddiese: MA 846 93" 3.1 82 §2.091 18 
Norfolk MA 325.018 24 131 43,368 104 
Piymouth, MA 166 482 13 219 33.93! 63 
Suffolk MA 608 285 33 6F 56 699 16 
Worcester MA 321.131 25 122 37 687 108 
Genesee MI 165.297 ‘4 313 M324 14 
Ingham. Mi 174.315 20 165 4 WE 56 
Kalamazoo Mi 118.342 1 233 32.675 23 
Kent MI M7 707 16 195 33.996 26 
Macomt Mi 337 504 3 283 40 94 35 
Oakiand Mi 623 10 2% 44 500 42 
Ottawa, Vi 198,711 18 179 3) 947 35 
Sagnaw Mi O65 474 a ce) M672 25 
Wastitenaw Mi 195 624 § 267 40.182 $3 
Wayne MI 866 282 12 223 42 440 35 
Anoka. WN 108 989 38 40 33.928 ac 
Dakota, WN 153 364 26 111 M2 a? 
Hennepn MN 874693 21 186 43.816 71 
Omnsted MN 82 670 38 ” M104 31 


See ‘ootnotes at end of table 
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Current Labor Stotistics: Labor Force Doto 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under Ul and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
Empoymen Average annus Dey 
County Pe cer wy Pe cen 
we | eeetho | ange | | ee ahoe 
Ramsey MN 322 329 1s ss 38.069 $8 
St Lows, MN ot ‘4 208 28.903 a6 
Stearns MN 76 282 3 63 27 ss 42 
Harnson MS 89 745 ‘ 274 25 442 48 
honds MS 1s 968 12 we wx S78 46 
Boone MO 75.785 28 Pd 27 6" 3 
Cy. 4O as 9 2% 32.207 64 
Greene MO 142 808 24 1 297" 32 
Jackson MO 393 76" 4 275 BOS 62 
St Crates. 4 > “6.79 32 72 29.5's 38 
St Lows, MO 646 BSE + 247 38145 56 
St Lows Cty MO 20 878 . 276 38612 41 
Oougias NE 330.128 21 1$7 32 356 4’ 
Lancaster NE 146 433 s 160 26.511 39 
Clark, NY 697 S75 $3 $ 32.13" 34 
Wasnoe NV 189.102 32 73 32.748 44 
HiltsDoroug? NH 193.796 27 105 9212 $' 
Rocungnam NH ‘29 494 4! 35 35 823 $8 
Atarhe. NJ 140 14) -2 294 3) 068 34 
NJ 448.513 5 268 WE 75 
ND 160.165 ‘ 248 37,587 47 
Camden NJ 199 768 1 7 35.130 32 
Essex, MJ M3 942 6 197 44653 35 
Giouvoester NJ 86 667 7 252 32.055 28 
Hudson NJ 238.388 34 59 47 427 102 
Mercer, NJ 210.031 33 67 44 658 $2 
Middiesex NJ A427 6 260 46 487 se 
Monmouth NU 233 265 25 123 39 695 ‘6 
Morns NJ 275.499 af cx) 60 487 90 
Ocean. NJ 129.093 25 124 30 447 ae 
Passac NJ 177 364 6 261 37.759 20 
Somerset. NJ 173,571 41 54 78" 61 
Urnon, NJ 237,176 22 144 45 262 c- 
Bernai.o NM 307.705 26 112 184 4a’ 
Albany. NY 2% 962 14 210 35.795 61 
Brom, NY 212.982 22 145 32 850 27 
Broome, NY 9613 12 224 29 658 36 
Dutchess. NY 109 949 19 173 % 065 22 
Ere. NY 459 828 18 237 3) 480 30 
Kings, NY 441 916 23 137 Oe 37 
Monroe NY 399 602 9 242 35.475 's 
Nassa. NY 598 538 16 198 40 G22 44 
New York NY 2.382.175 32 74 72.572 103 
Niagara NY 78 186 2 266 31,112 37 
Onewa, NY 110.684 14 211 27.300 34 
may - NY 252 476 7 253 32 499 34 
Orange 119.57" 16 | a) 29.357 a6 
Queens, NY 480 676 13 220 4 Ome 44 
Richmond. NY 6B 245 19 174 32149 42 
Rockland. NY 106.36) 14 212 37 264 43 
Suffolk, NY 578.40! 23 1's 37 B62 66 
Westchester NY 408 440 23 139 47 066 63 
Buncombe NC 106.036 5 269 27 652 38 
Catawba. NC 101.321 26 113 28.210 40 
Cumberiand NC 109 85% 12 225 26.112 39 
Durham. NC 167,19" 29 92 49 359 126 
Forsyt? NC 181 619 18 161 34.011 6 
Gaston. NC 77,176 36 314 28.335 40 
Guittord, NC 279.889 6 262 32.216 2* 
Mecklenburg NC 514.223 38 4) 40. 54 
New Hanover NC 67.019 4 277 28 560 435 
Wake NC 383.705 33 68 36.377 74 
Cass. NOD 8! 623 22 oF 27.801 4' 
Se ok win] *$ | a | hee | 2 
f 175 4 a a 
Franken OM 701.913 22 147 34 970 46 
Harwiton OW S66 965 a 249 37 508 3 
Lake, OM 102.320 15 202 30.735 21 
Lorain, OM 105 988 23 140 32.013 19 
Lucas, OM 238 450 6 263 32.255 23 
Manorng OM 112.53" 6 wo 25 966 30 
Montgomery OM 303 352 a 278 M4 532 26 
Stark, OM 175,535 17 191 2 05 21 
Summ OM 266.00" 279 32.735 42 
See footnotes at end of table 
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21. Continued—Annuai data. Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under Ul and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
Emgnoymen’ dew age Brus Dey 
County owe ey mee 
True Ont OK 43 311 76s 6 
Omaroma OF 414208 29 $3 2% 46 
Tusa OX 340 67" 25 125 31.157 37 
Caceres OF 133.065 22 i] w 482 40 
Lane. OF 138.710 | 233 27 877 35 
Maron OF 127 se 28 1% 16 2s 
Munnomarn OF 453.274 21 ss . | 62 
Aasrengior OF 224 033 45 27 “4 458 "4 
ap Pa 711 oe 12 226 M727 25 
Seta > 168 068 8 1a 32.007 33 
Bucks PA 244317 25 128 Ms OS8 a4 
OCnester PA 26.777 25 127 43 762 6s 
Curmbperiand Pa 23.8 43 312 32811 32 
Dauprun PA 172.465 21 1” 680 22 
Oetaware PA 212.540 1s 23 . y ~.) $5 
Ene PA 131,700 25 128 Ot we 8 
Lathawanna PA 96 383 7 wd 27 663 7s 
Lancaster PA 218.280 1s 183 B08 46 
Letugh PA 171,175 20 167 M274 25 
scoongemasy. 3 won| 23 ‘a <800 és 
A 1011 141 
Northampton PA 8” 6a6 30 BS w 767 31 
Prmadtoipra PA 668 793 1s 203 38 700 45 
Westmoreians Ps 144% 18 28 27 2 13 
Yoru PA 67 _7$7 22 1» Bw 926 33 
Prowdence i 2% B09 7 '@ 33.410 40 
Charleston. SC 182 790 13 221 27 680 48 
Greenvite SC 233 062 26 195 31 281 40 
Horry SC 98.124 7 193 22 883 54 
Lemngton SC 61 34! 20 ‘68 27 50S 35 
Puctaand SC 207 S08 6 Face] 29 427 4) 
a sc 118.79" 5 270 wee 34 
ta, SD 105 637 32 7S 28.212 37 
Davison TN 434 @! 1s 204 34 863 54 
Harwiton TN 188 16! 8 he w 574 40 
Knox, TN 202 £38 34 60 w O80 1 
Rutmettora TN 76 993 25 129 31,132 36 
Srey TN 500 255 10 240 M357 
Get Tx 67 B50 21 160 25.193 41 
Bexar Tx 54 O42 22 1$1 29.923 $2 
Brarora, Tx 75.417 28 100 MM? 33 
Cameron, Tx 109.115 54 1 21 553 26 
Comm, Tx 167 O56 59 10 «a 5098 se 
Dales, Tx 1 S67 626 42 w “4 77 
Denton, Tx 119,722 37 4? 29.298 40 
©) Paso, T* 251 557 156 205 25 069 32 
For Bend Tx 87 763 24 133 35 80! $1 
Galveston. Tx me Rae 10 306 79518 40 
Maris, TX 1 B40 442 af 101 a) BAS 77 
Midaigo, Tx 163 443 71 5 21 671 27 
Jeflerson Tx 120.815 11 2M 31.277 f 
Lubbock Tk 115,422 19 175 26.297 63 
Mc Lennan, Tk 98 076 16 24! 27 0M 21 
Montgomery 1x 6 $0 21 32.119 e7 
Nueces. Tx 142 8 s 280 7.187 47 
Potter, Tx 7$.572 7 2%4 28 $52 28 
Soman, Tx 63 353 28 102 79 S08 36 
Tarrant, Tx 703 025 35 * 35 438 $0 
Trews, Tx 538 193 $1 17 4) 332 78 
™ 76 SBR 95 2 50 415 45 
Devs, UT ha hee 32 6 27,741 72 
Sat Lake UT 531 240 24 116 a 192 $0 
VUten, UT 142 469 45 24 27 89" $0 
Weber UT 86 404 4 280 + hae 25 
Crwhenden vT os 443 $1 8 Ps) 4? 
Arwngton vA 157 a6 ai 37 52 846 74 
Chesterteia vA 107 @32 21 161 3) 880 35 
Fawtax VA 537 647 67 ? $1 576 103 
Henrico VA 165 617 24 M4 MIM 58 
Loudoun, VA 67 265 ne 1 64 141 36 
Prince Witham vA 78 209 45 28 28 986 $5 
Meranda WA oraw $1 19 a2 101 61 
Cresapeake VA 8) 204 21 162 26 069 42 
Newport Mews v4 93 607 18 18S 3% 261 54 
Nortom va 145 107 j 5 Pa”) wire ae 
See tootnotes a! end of tate 
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21 Continved—Annuai Gata Employment anc everage annus pay for 
all workers Covered under Ui and UCFE in the 316 largest US 


counties 
Empoymerr hewn ore pe 
Ramone wa 6 #2) ‘a 23 wex  * 
Roars Ory wa So 30 = 748” a6 
veges Beat «A 68 60 36 3 mare aa 
on wa 13.90 1s 708 @ 63 60 
tomy we 1 2780 27 oe “<2 30 
Perce WA 24) 6h 42 a + a2 
Srworons We 708 46” 12 3*0 4.08" a6 
ay ‘a8 Ba) 2s a ne la 
rue, we m™ 277 s 70 78 as 
ame We ee ‘s ” 21207 37 
‘ae We ‘wae 7 Pe ns 3% 
ro~- w a wy. 21 x *) 3° $38 2s 
Cee wo 274 343 24 17 weir $s 
te Se) 3 | | Be | & 
aa 
aoe Ww 7.160 5s um ws & 
Wascere Ww 2272 877 12 227 bs 2 
Aneta Ww “2M 22 182 33.622 27 
Sear suar PR 7.187 a8 42 71312 35 
| inchudes areas "ot floaty - ele a * Tomes tor te Unwed Sumtes Go sot motude 
covrtbes: See Noes om oe ler Gata to 
Statens 
Cmte are OC awaratne oy -wmase 
Percent changes were computed trom 
are eTpOy™ernt! anc fey Gate adele to Now Ost peter © workers covered by 
noneconormc COuTty ‘eclasshcatons See inaur ance (uh arc 
Notes of Current Labor Statst. Unemployment Comperaston t& Fedora 
Ermgnoyees (UCFE) Tre 316 US 
a op ” courihes comprise wort of th we 
emproy™er! are based on the 314 ma OMB AC workers oe Uwe States 
are COMparatne Over he row 
22 Annual data: Employment stotus of the pop: “ation 
[Num®ers in ousands) 
Civthan KOnMnSttUbOnal pOpUIator 102 805 ee 1A *t4 a) 200 58" 203.133 205 270 207 763 708 698 ?)' 
Crean aio force 128.105 128.200 mas 12. 133 643 1M 297 137 673 ww 140 863 sates 
Labor force partapater ate “4 C4 3 wae fhe ee 67.1 67.1 671 €72 ae 
fm gnoved 118.402 120 280 123.060 124 @00 126 708 1270 568 13) 463 en Sl ‘34 208 136.073 
F mptoy™en! population ate 615 617 625 629 632 638 i | “5 6368 
Agnoumure ‘ 3.247 3.115 3 409 346 344) 118 3.378 3.28" 3s 3144 
Nonegrcunur a industnes | 6265 LAL 110.651 12) 480 123.264 126.199 128 ORs 130.207 131 903 131 428 
employed 8613 8 oa i) i) '2™ 6rn 6210 5 6m 5 655 6742 
Une pioy men! (ate i 7s 68 6: $6 Sa a6 a5 42 40 ae 
Nolin the labor torce 64 700 65 638 ee | 42 i 64” 6)" 67 Sa’ oe OAS wae 70 080 
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ju Mouse Os, 
Inaustry 1982 1983 a] oe oe 7 ee aad PoC ra al 

7 oe em@oynmer . Sea 110.713 114 763 117.997 ‘78608 122 Oe 73 #66 ‘78 9"6 > ree ‘mez 
ee Se eb oe e 872 “om .) oe oC 03 133 +08 Ga? 108 7OS 111 578 svt Ber 
Gans gr asc" 7323" 23 2 we 24 2bS 2a 489 24 wO2 Pare 23 S07 73 708 23 122 
towns €3 679 ta Sw oa od -— ] “: 3 
Corer uchor <<a? 6 hte ee + 60 aave ‘or € om €ars tom ‘m= 
eee 'e°os 1.578 622" eo ‘8onm ‘ears ae 4.) e@ sa? ‘8 68 | 6e8 
Serre (rotuore e.37% sm “2s 2 as o.11S 87 727 100 4$' 03 408 ‘aS Ot °O’ OS? 
Traraportahor aC DUD tees srs se'" + oe ‘'2 € 233 ¢ <8 eer" te tov 7 SFO 
onesae Fae Ss ‘= € '€2 € 378 ¢ 48 t 648 6 ox ae" ’ Soe 7 O16 
a ne ‘oe Ts % $07 2 87 >) . et 22 26 aa het 73.207 73 ee 
i—o~- “ara ant 8 esige € 602 6 737 tome 6 a8 69"" roo te - ’ 60 ape 
Ser en. 78 O47 » S79 3.117 Mase M O“C 37 $33 38 0S «460 «' Ope 
Gower met 6 645 "eB e128 9.205 reare 16 567 8 a73 0 208 70 68" 72873 
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24 Annucl date Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
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25 Empioyment Cost index compensation Dy occupation and industry group 
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25 Continued—tmpioyment Cost index compensation by occupation and industry group 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & industrial Relations 
26. Employment Cost index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100) 
2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
‘7 3 12 
Senes months months 
Mar. June Sept Dec. Mar. June Supt Dec. Mar, ended ended 
Mar. 2002 
Civilian WOPkOTS eee VO) 454) 1470) 1479 1495 1508 1523, 153-4 154.8 oe) 35 
Workers, by occupatona!l group 
White-collar work: 1462) 1476 1492 1502) 151.7 1531 1545 1556 1570 E) 35 
Professional specialty and technical... 1449 1464 1483 1496 151.1 152- 1542 1551 1556 3 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... 148.6 1499 1516 1524 1540 1558 1567 1561) 160.7 16 44 
Administrative support, including clerical... 455 1469 1485 1496 1516 1527 1846 1857 1573 10 38 
Biue-coliar workers. . | 43992 1406 1420 1429 1447 1460 1476 1485 1497 é 35 
Service occupatons 1430 1440 1457 147.1, 1486 1497 1512 1530 1542 8 38 
Workers, by industry division 
Goods-producing.......... 1413. 1430 1443 1453 1470 1476 1495 1505 1518 s 33 
Manutacturing......... 1429 41444 #41457 «1465 «1485 «1500 1507 1517 1554 s 31 
Service-producing......... 945.0 1463 «(1480 «1489 «(1505 «(1S17 «81534 «I1SKS = (155.9 s 36 
is eereneerrmeemms 1466 1479 1499 1510 1526 1536, 1562 157.1 1581 6 36 
Health services................ 1438 1453 1467 1483 (6498 1518 1537 1555 1575 12 5.0 
SI cncemntenraens 1426 1438 #41456 1473 «#41488 «(1512 «69155 «(1555 «1572 1 56 
Educational services............ | 9453 1456 41489 1496 1505) 1510 1546 1551 1553 1 32 
Public adiministration™ eee 4425 1429 (1446 146.1 1476) 1487) «1503 1516, 1525 6 33 
N flacturing..............---. oso tcsaaiieeeaciiiaieinaeltl 1442 1455 «41472 «#41481 «41497 «41497 «891526 «61538 «(155.0 & 35 
Private InGuStry WOTKOTS........ nner 1439 1454 1468 1477 1494 1509 152.1 1533 154.7) s 35 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS... -nnenneeeeesereeneeneens 1435 1451 1465 1476 1495 15908 1522 1533 1549) 1.0, 36 
Workers. by occupabona! group 
White-collar workers , 1466 1483, 149.7) 1506 1523) 1538 1548 1561 157.7 1.0) 35 
Excluding sales occupabons. . 146.7 1485 1499 151.1 1530 1544 1557 1569 158.6 11 37 
Professional specialty and technical occupatons....... 145.1 1473. 1486 15902 1521 1532) 1548 1559) 1567) Ss 3.0 
Executive. adminitrative, and managerial occupations... 149.2 150.7 1523 1530 1547 1565 1572 1586 1613 1.7) 43 
Sales occupations........... 146.7 1479 1400 1487 1492 1515 1512 1526) 153.6 7 29 
Admunistratve support occupatons. including clenca) 146.0 1475 1491 1501 1523 1536 155.3 1565 1582 1.1) 39 
Biue-collar workers... | 490.1, 1405 1419 1428 1446 1459 1475 1483 1496 g 35 
Precision producton. craft, and repas occupatons....... 1389 1406 1420 1428 1446 145.7, 147.7 1484 1492 5 32 
Machine operators. assembiers. and inspectors........... 140.7| 1416, 1419) 1437, 1456 1469 148.1, 1490 1505 10 34 
Transportabun and matenal moving occupabons.......... , 344 135.2, 13965 1376 1395 1407 142.1 1428 «41448 14 38 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, andlaborers... 1418 1436 145.0 1462 1480 1498 1510 1524 1542 12) 42 
Service occupations... ............ 44101425) 1435S) «(1449 «(1464 «(1475 «(1487 «1506 152.0 9 38 
Producton and nonsupernsory occupations” et 94241) «143.7 1480) «1460 1477) «1490 «1503, 1515 1$2.7) 8 34 
Workers. by industry division | 
GOODS PODUCING nen eneeennnnvnnnnnrnnenen 1413 1430 1443, 1452, 1470, 1486, 1495 1505, 151.7) & 32 
Exctuding Sales OCCUPEBONS ene useweng 1405) 142.1 1434 1446) 1463 1478 148.7, 149.7, 1509 & 3.1 
Whrte-coliar occupabons. 1450 1468 1479 148.7, 1905 1523, 1526, 1536) 155.0 9 3.0 
Excluding sales occupatons | 44a2) 1449 1460, 1472 1489 1505 1508, 151.7) 1529) 8 2.7 
Biye-Collar OCCUPATIONS .........--eeoenconensenensnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnne | 1906 1405 1420 1431) #1447) = 1461) 1474 #1484, 1496 & 34 
CORGUUCTOR,.«..ceccececvesececvesssveevesnnsnensensensssssenensvensesneenee 136.0 1380 1304 140.7' 1421, 1439 1451) 1463 1470 5 34 
Manutactunng.. 49429 1444) «145.7, 1465) 1485 1500 150.7) 151.7 153.1 cy 31 
White-colllar OCCUPATIONS... ee neecnenenernnennrnnennnnns | 1458 «(147.7 «(1487 «(1492 «(1511 1527 1628 153.3. 154.9 10) 25 
Exctuding sales occupaty | 9437 1456 41466 «1475 «91499, 1505 1505, 151.0) 152.3) g 21 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS... eccoeneoeessneeesnnnnnnnnnns sennee | 1608 1420 1434 1446 1464 1478 149.1 1503) 151.7 g 36 
Durables... | 1430, 1467 146.1) 1473/1490, 1505, 1515) 1517) 1539) 9 33 
Nondurables............... | $427 1438S) 1450 1454 1475 1490 1493, 1539 1519 1 | 30 
i j | 
SOrViCe-PODUCING..... .eeneenonsesnee ets | 445.0 1465) 1479) 1489) 1505 1519 1532) 1519 156.1 10) 37 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS... ee | 1453 469 463 «1494 «1513 1526 1542) 156.1 1572 1.1) 3.9 
White-collar OCCUPBEONS o-oo -soesesnnennnnennnnnnnnns 146.9 1485 150.0| 1509 1525, 1540) 1552) 1572 158.2 1.1) 37 
Exchu ting SAIS OLCUPRBONS..nnneennnnnnnnnnnnne 1472 (1496 «151.2 «1523 1843, 1556) 1572 158.2) 1604 1.1) 40 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS... eecncnoeossenennnnennnns — 1301 1403 1416) 1422, 1443) 1453 1475 1481 1494) g 35 
SOrVic® OCCUPEBONS ........-eevsveeenevvenenvnneennnnnensnnnnnnennennnnd 141.4. 1425 1435) 1448 1461 1472 1484 1494 1516) 9 38 
Transportation and public UtHB@S nee | 9985 1400 1413) 1423 1437) «1457 148.7 1492, 150.5 a 47 
T.OROQOPUMBOR. cece ceccvveeeeesnssnnneennensnsnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn | 4949, 1962) 1374) 1386 1308 1416 1426) 1457 1474 12 54 
Ee 1432 1449 1464 1467.1, 1487 1510 1520 1536 1543) 5) 38 
nee cneeeeesnesecmnaeanan semsnnneesnnareente | 44g 1450 146.7, 1474 1492) 1518) 1533) 1552) 155.3 . 41 
Gocute qua. erd.caniiary cordces........------| 1400 1407| 1450 1686) 143.1) 1608) 1004) 161.7) 1880) 9 33 
Wholesale and retail W800 ....cccnennnenenennnenn wn yap) 1455, 1464) 1474) 1484) 150.1 1306) 1521) 153.0 6 3.1 
Exciuding Sales OCCUPEBOMS oo oooocoosnnsenennnee | 1452 1468) 1482) 1490, 1507) 1519 153.1) - - - - 
Wholesale 18d0...... cnn sensi | 1474) 1494) 1406 1516 1516 1545 1541 1548 1572 16 37 
Excluding Sales OCCUPEHONS ee nsnneeeennnee | 4479) 140.7, 1513) 1932) 1549) 1565 1574) 1579 1594 .) 29 
PRONE CED ecncrceeeeeeesnen seeneenensssennememnrnneree | 9421) 1435) 1448) 1452 1469) 1478 1488) 150.7 1509 1 2.7 
General merchandise stores , 1378 1385) | 
FOOd STOPES... | 136.7) 139.5) 
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26. Continued—Empioymeni Cost index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100) 


_ 2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
H > | 
Series months months 
Mar. 2002 
Finance, insurance, andreaiestate... 487 «0148S «IST «OST «SBS «1546 CO1SSB OSE 0160.3 28. 42 
Excluding sales occupations... a 1502 1515 133 1541 1566 1576 1591 1591 1645 34 5.0 
Bantung, savings and loan. and other credit 17620 633 1650 1657 #%#$+1694 +1708 j1732 «#41717 1812 55 78 
insurance.._. vvvvevvveee S455 1466 1507 15908 1524 1533 1536 1550 157.1 14 3.1 
Fe = 1474 1491 1506 1518 1538 +1550 # 157.1 158.2 1585 & 3.7 
SLT 1820 1541 1553 11560 11582 1608 1628 1637 #«®1640 2 3.7 
TL LETT 1435 1453 1466 £1481 1498 11518 1536 1554 . 1573 12 50 
A S A. 1418 1433 1449 1468 1485 1510 1533 1554 157.1 1.1 58 
Educatonal ser . 489 11496 11534 11543 1554 1561 1596 11605 1612 4a 3.7 
Colleges anc unversives 1489 1494 1525 1529 1541, 1550 1584 1596 1599 2 38 
Nonmanufacturing.........__.. 1439 1455 1%9 1479 1495 1509 1522 1535 1550 10 3.7 
White-collar workers... eee «SCS BZ, «BH «OSH «=CS23 0 201538 21550 0261564 81580 10 3.7 
Erctuding sales occupations 1474 149.1 1507 1519 11539 11553 1569 1583 160.1 1 40 
Blue-Collar OCCUPBBOMS a neeeeneeeen nen ‘374 1389 1403 1409 1428 1439 1458 #41464 «1475 & 33 
Service occupate 7s 1409 1424 1434 1447 1460 1471 #411482 150.1 1514 ss 3.7 
State and jocal government workers. 1443 1447 #1472 #1483 «#15802 1512 1543 1552 1561 5 34 
Workers. by occupatonal group 
White-collar workers... 1441 1445 = 147.1 1480 1490 1498 1527 #4«®°1533 153.9 4 33 
Professional specialty and techrucal 1443 1447 474 1482 1491 1498 1530 1534 1536 1 3.0 
Executve. adrunstatve. and managenai . 449 1451 473 1486 1501 11515 1539 1551 1566 1.0) 43 
Adrurustative support. inciuding ciencal | 1424 1430 1450 11462 1470 476 14898 #$+15899 1519 7 33 
Bi.e-coliar workers 1415 1421) 1439 1451) 1460 1465 1491 1508 1516 $s) 38 
Workers. by industry division | 
i 1446 1449 1479 1487 1495 1902 1537 1542 . 1546 3 34 
Services excluding schoots * 1443 1448 1467 1479 1491 1507 1532 1549 1567 12) 51 
Health services... 1453 1457) 1477) 1493 1499 1519 1542 1558 1578 13 53 
A 1453 1456 1477 1492) 1495 1518 1542 1557 157.7 13 55 
Educational services... 1445 1448 1480 1487 1495 1500 1536 1540 1542 4 3.1 
Schoois.......... 144.7 144.9 148.1 1489 1497 1902 1538 1541 1543 4 31 
Elementary and secondary _ 1445 1446 1479 1485 1490 1495 1528 153.1 1534 2 3.0 
ee 1449 1456 1483) 1405 1514 1518 1565 1567 1568 a 36 
Pubhc admunistraton® coovwewnenvenee) $425 1429) 1466 1461) 1476 1487 1503 1516 1525) 6 33 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and * This senes has the same industy and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (exctuding F ederat Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontnued in January 1989. 
” Consists of legisiabve judicial adrmunistratve and regu atory actwibes * includes. for example. library. social. and health services. 


27. Employment Cost index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100) 
| 2000 i 2001 | 2002 —- Percent change 
T | Ts 7] @ 
Series _ months months 
Mer. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept Dec. Mar. ended ended 
—— pt + 1 7 a | 4 | Mar. 2002 
Private industry workers. 1538) 155.7) 1575| 1586 161.5 1632 1652 166.7 160.3. 16 ae 
Workers, by occupatonal group , | | | 
TE —«*156.3)  1585) 1604 1615 1652 1674 1695 1712 1735 13 5.0 
Bive-collar wOrmOrS. | 150.0, 1516) 1531) 1541 155.7 1567 1583) 1502 1622) 19 42 
Workers. by industry division | 
TTT —«-1523) -1542) «155.7 1562) 1585 1506) 1608 1626 1658, 20 46 
Se «+1540 «(156.0 «1579 1504 1626 1646 «(1671 «916864 «170.7 14 5.0 
Te _ 1523) 1539) 1549) 1548) 157.1 1576 1585 1604 163.7 24 42 
NOM AMMAR ooo vnvernvnvnnnnnnvnn meee 4. 1540 1561 156.1) 1507 1629 1649 1674 1686 171.1, 14 5.0 
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28. Employment Cost index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100) 
2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
| —_- | ae 
Series months months 
Mar. 2002 
COMPENSATION | 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

Union 1430 1444 1461 1469 1479 1495 1510 1531 1548 1.1) 47 
Goods -PrOGUCing eaeeeeeee 1433 1448 1468 1473, 1479 1493 1506 1516 1534 1.1) 37 
Servce-produang. . 1425 1439 1452 1464 1476 1495 1512 1542 1560 12) 5.7 
Manufacturing... 1445 1454 147.1 1474 14/9 1488 1499 1514 1534 13 37 
Nonmanutactuning— 141.7 1434 1450) 1462, 1473 1494 151.1 1535 1550 10 52 

Nonuns 1474 1491 1506 1516 1538 1553 1567 1578 1596 1.1) 38 
Goods-producing 1454, 1472 1484 1493) 1516 1531 1540 1553 1572) 12) 37 
Service-producing .... 148.0 1496 1512 1523 1544 1559 1575 1586 1603 1.1) 38 
Manutacturing 1465 1482 1492 1499 1524 ‘S37 1544 1555 1576 14) 34 
Normmanmutactsriing ae neeneeeneneennnnenennee 1474 1491 1507 1518 1539 1554 1570 1582 159.9) 11 39 

Workers, by region’ 

Northeast... 1463 1476 1493 1503 1516 1537 1552, 1563 1583, 13 44 

South 1450 1467 1476 1486 1511 1523 1535 1546 1562 1.0) 34 

Midwest (lormerty North Central) nneenceeeneenneenent 1489 1507 1522 1533 1548 1560 1574 1586 1611) 16 41 

EC Ee 1470 1488 1508 1518 1543 1560 1576 1594 1604 6) 40 

Workers, by ares size’ | 
_— 146.9 1486 150.1 1510 1531 1546 1560 1574 159.1 11 39 
CO LAT ERETE 1460 1477 1488 1503 1521 1537 1548 1556 1575) 12 36 
WAGES AND SALARIES ' 
Workers, by bargaining status’ | | 

a 1372 1385 1400 1412 1421 1437 145.1 1474 1484) 7 44 
CC LTE 1372 1384 1402 1413; 1424 1442 1453) 1463 1472) 6 34 
1376 61389 «614010 «61415 «86914220 «614370 «861454 «1489 150.0 7 55 
CO  —————— 1388 41397 1414 1426 1439 #41455 1467 1480 149.0) 7 3.5 
ee 13964 1378 1302 1404 141.1) 1427 1443) 147.1 148.1) 7 5.0 

a 145.1 1467 1481 1490 1508 1522 1534 1544 155.9 1.0 34 
Goods-producing............. 1429 1447 1458 1468 1488 1503 151.1 1521 1535) s 32 
ESS 1458 1473 1487) 1496 1514 1527 154.1) 1551 1567 1.0 35 
CC TTT 1444 1461 1472 1480 1501 1516) 1822 153.1 1547) 10 3.1 
CO EEE 1450 1466 1480 1489 1507 1520 1533 1544 1559 10 35 

Workers, by region’ | | 

EE 1423. 1437 1453. 1460 1473 1402) 1506 151.7) 1535, 12 42 

Ee 430 1446 1453 1463 1483 1492 1802 1512 1525 Ss 28 

Midwest (lormerty North Central) ec ccseeessnnnnnnnn 1453 1471 1486 1496 1509 1523 1536 1547 157.1) 16 41 

FER cscscscrscsssssees sUAUUsaHULEDUUUIREUAERRURIREEURINDESUOLERIDCRRIERRLEEUOENDERESTON 1447 1463 1482 1482 1513 1829 1543 1560 1564 3 34 

Workers, by ares size' 
ON | 1441 "145.7 147.1 1480) 1408) 1512 1524 1537, 155.1) 9 35 
ee | 1422 1437 1447 1460 1474 1488 1497 1505 151.7) a) 29 


' The indexes are calculated differently trom those for the occupaton and industry groups For a detailed descripton of the index caiculaton, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note. “Estmaton procedures for the Employment Cost index” May 1962. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 
nem  -49800=~*«‘«éa 1964 = is1986—s—(‘ié‘éN 1989 ©4619 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in O00's)_ es 21,352 21,043, 21.013 21.303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's) | | 
With medical care. eee 20,711 20,412 20,383 20.238 27,953 29,834 25.865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
Wah lle surance... 20.498 20.201 20,172. 20.451 28,574 30,482) 29.283 26,175, 23.078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan. 17.936 17876 17.231 16.190 19,567, 20,430 18,386 16.015. 17.417 19.202 
Time-off pians 
Participants wei 
Paid lunch time. eee eee j 10 : 9 10 "1 10 - 9 , . 
Average minutes per Gay... - 25 2a 27 23) 26 x 29 7 . 
ST 75 76 73 72 72) 71 67, 68 7 _ 
Average minutes per day. ee - 25 26 ” 26 26 28 26 eo nf 
Paid tumoral ave. eee - - -| BE 5 as 80 83 80 81 
Average Gays Per OCCUTTENCE nn - - -| 32) 32 33, 33 3.0) 33) 37 
ttt ceccsimccesmncenmnmnneens ; 99 99 99) 99 96) 97 92 1 8g 89 
AvciQO GBYS POF YORE ee nnereeenl 10.1 10.0 98 10.0) 94 92) 102! 94) 91 93 
Paid personal leave eee 20 24, 23 25 24) 22) 21 21 22 20 
Average Gays POF YORE cc eeneneee ™ 38) 36) 37 33 31 33 31 33 35 
ne ee j 100 *” a 100 8 97 cd 97 96 95 
ee 62 67 67 70, 6S 68 67 65 58 er 
Unpaid maternity eave. eeeeeeneens - = - 3 7 7 60 in _ 
Unpaid paiemity leave. -| -| -| 16) 18 26 53 _| _ 
ee - 7 -| A Z ‘ 2 _| as 93 
insurance piens | | | | 
Participants in medical care plans... 97 97 97) tI 90 82 83 62 7 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for | | 
Home health care... d - - bed 66 76 75) 81 86 78, 85 
Extended care taciliti@s oo eecceeeeeeevrnne 58 62 62 70) 79 80 80 82 73) 78 
Physical exam.............. sinnesateditaammmengend - - 6 6 28 28 wD 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee / | 
Contribution required for 
Sell coverage............... ; 2e 27) sed 43 Pry a7 $1 61 67 69 
Average monthily Contribution... - - $11.93 $12.80 $1929 © $25.31 $26 60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
ae j 46 51 58 63, 64 66 69 7 78 
AVETAQS MOMMY COMDUION eens =| - $35.93 $41 40 $60.07 $72.10 $9697) $10742 $11833) $130.07 
Participants in ie insurance plans... j ry a 36 92 Sa oa he 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental deaths dismemberment 
insurance......... cilihaiieeniehieiainliaiaiiaimaatiatimaaall 69 72. 74 72 78 71 71) 76 77 74 
Survivor INCOMES DONS... cccccccccceeerneven j - - - 10 - 7 6 5 7 € 
Retiree Protection BVBHABIO... occ - 64 64 38 4g 42 ny 4 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability | 
insurance plans............. 40 43 47 ry 42 45 40 at 42 43 
Participants in sickness and acadent 
insurance plans............... 4 §1 51 4g 6 43 45 44 : _ 
Participants in short-term disability plans)... . | a 2 | | i 53 55 
Retirement piens | 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans. a4 a4 a 76 6 63 59 5 52 50 
Percent of participants with: | | 
Normal retirement pnor to age 65 55 58 63 cy 6 62 55 52 52) 52 
Earty retirement OVRRMOEG ec coccnoceeeeene | 98 97 97 6 6 97 98 a5 06 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last S years... - - 47 k 2 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal ©armings HOMIE. eee enn : 53 52 CS s7 55 64 6 61, 58 56 
Beneltt coordinated with Social Seourty............. 45 45 % 62 62) 63 ad “a 51 49 
Participants in delined contribution plans... - - -| 6 “5 48 “8 “9 55) 57 
Panciparnts in pians with tax deterred savings | 
Se ee anil - - - 33) + a “a 43. oy 55 
Other benefits | | | | | | 
Employees eligitie tor | | | | | 
Flenible Donets OHMS ceed - -| - 2 ry 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement 20C0urts cscs | - - . 5 12 23 36 52) J 2 
_Prgmym conversion plans. ‘ al al — al al al. s J 
The defintions for pad sick leave and shoriterm disability (previously sickness and full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey Pad sick leave now includes only ” Por to 1995. reenbursemeni accounts included premium conversion plans. which 
plans that specity either a maximum number of days per year or unimited days Short. spctically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms Gsability now inciudes all insured vell4nsured and State-mandated plans available Gollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benelt plans were 
On @ Der-chsabiity bass. as wel as the untunded per-cisability plans previously reported as = =—ss ‘aulated separately 
sick leave § Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years ono to tvs survey, included 
only insured sellans red and State-mandated plans prowding per -<disabiity bene- NOTE Dash inckocates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 


within pions, smail private establishments and Siate and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
Smaii private establishments State and local governments 
hem 
1990 1992 199 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 
— ; + - | 
Scope of survey (in 000's). 32.466 34,360 35.910 39.816 10,321, 12972) 12.466) 12,907 
Number of employees (i 000's) 
WEN MOG COP en en eeneeeeennneneeeeeeee 22.402 2439 23536 25,599, 9599 12,064 11219) 11,192 
With life insurance... 20.778, 21,990 21,955 24,635 8.773 11,415 11,095) 11,194 
With defined benefit plan 6.493 7.559 5,480 5,883 | 9599 11.675) 10845) 11,708 
Time-off pians | | 
Participants with | 
Paid tunch time. eee j 8 9 17) 11) 10) - 
Average minutes per day. 7 7 ue 38) co - 
Paid rest tHe eee 48 49 - - 58 6 53 ~ 
Average minutes per day... 27 26 | - 2 23 - 
Paid funeral teBve eee a7, SO 50 51 56. 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence... 29 39 3.1 3.0' 37 37 37 37 
Paid MOMDRYS ec eee eee vevenernnnrnnn 84) 82 82) 80 81) 7% 75 73 
Average days per year 95 92 75 76 10.9 136 142 115 
Paid personal BVO eee eee eee 11) 12 13 14 38 39) 3% RS 
Average Gays per year 28 26 26 30, 27 29) 29) 3.0 
POG OCONOG eeeeseeeeeeseeeeenene j 8B 86 88 86 72 67 67 66 
ee “7 83 $0 ee 97 oS 95 o 
Te ee 17 18 -| -| 57) 51) 59 - 
Unpaid paternity eave... 8 7) -| -| wD 3 at - 
Unpaid familly ave. ceeceeeeeereree - - 47 48 - -| - 93 
insurance pans 
Participants in medical care plans... 69 71 66 64 $3 93) 9 67 
Percent of participants with coverage for | 
Home health care... 7% 80 = -| 76 82) 87) 84 
Extended care facilities... 2... eeeeee 83 ~ - -| 78, 79 a 81 
Physical exam... oo 28 -| - a cy 47) 55 
| | 
Percent of participants with employse | 
contribution required for | 
Sell coverage.............. j 42 a7 52) 52, 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly Contribution... $25.13 $36.51 $20.97 $42 63, $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Te 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly Contribution... $109.34 $15054 $15963) $18153, $7189 $117.59 $13923 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans........................ j 64 64 61 62 85 BE 69 87 
Percent of participants with 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
SS Ee 78 76) 79 77) 67 67 7% 64 
Surviver income BONERS ccc , 1 1 2 1 1) ’ ) 2 
Retires protection avaiable. ecco 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 4e 
Participants in long-term disatwity 
insurance plans.............. 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 Kt) 
Participants in sickness and acodent 
surance plans ; 6 + ms “4 21 22 21 
Participants in shortterm disability plans * . 29) . -| al - 
Retirement pisns | 
Partociparts =m detined bennett pension plans 20 22 15 15 $3 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with | 
Normal retirement pronto age 65.0... ‘4 50 - 47 82 60 ee 92 
Early retrement available... ' 4 95 95 + 92 90 68 Ly 87 
Ad hoc pension increase im last 5 years. — 7 4 - - 3 16 10) 13 
Terminal earnings formula cg oH oy - 53) 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Securtty j a ee -| “ 0) 8 10 49 
Participants in delined contribution plans... 3 3 “ 38 9 * 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-detarred savings | 
ne a, semen 17 26 23 28 28 45 “5 24 
Otrer benents | | | | 
Empioyees ehgitie for | | 
Flenithe benetts plans ) 1 2 3 @ 5 5 5 5 
Rewnbursement accounts * 6 14 19, 7 5| 3 ” 64 
Premium conversion plans... st a mb | y _ — 


" Metnods used to calculate the average number of pard hokdays were rewsed 
in 1994 to court partial davs more precisely Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1967 

* The detinitions for paid sick leave and shori4erm Gisabilty (previously 
SOCKNOSS ANC BC”Kent insurance) were Changed for the 1906 survey Pant sack 
leave (Ow inctudes only plans that specty ether a maxmum number of days 
per year or united days Short-term disability now inctudes a! msured sett. 
insured and State-mandated plans avaiable on a per -crsateity bass as wal 
as the untunded per-disabiity plans previously mporied as sick eave 
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Sickness and accident insurance. reported in years prior to this survey. 
inchuded only insured. sellinsured. and State-mandated plans prowding per- 
Gsabiity benefits at less than tull pay 
* Pronto 1996 rembursement accounts included premium Conversion plans. 
which speciically allow medical plan participants to pay required pian 
premiums with pretax dollars Also remmbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately 


NOTE Dash indicates deta not available 


Annualtoteis 2000 2001 


Measure T oo 7 T ~ 7 | — 
| 2000 2001 «Dec. Jan” Feb.” Mar.” Apr.” May’ June” July Aug” Sept” Oct” Nov.” Dec” 
Beginning in period... 39 29 0 1 1 3 a 7 3 2 3 2 1 0) 2 
in effect during period 40 30 3 2 1 4 5 8 5 3 4 3 4 1 2 
Workers involved | | | 
Beginning in penod {in thousands)... ous * 87 2.0 12) 78 #94) 221, 47 22 58 30) 249, | 60 
in effect Guring period (in thousands). 397 10? 10.3 47 12) 9.0 20.7 23.4 90, 33 69 41) 290 16 6.0 
Number (in thousands)... 20,419 1,151 589 37.1 36 334 2305 2016 732) 621) 715 S57) 3164) 11 2, 30 
Percent of esmated wortang bme a a eo) eo) eo) | Dy ) | w | we) RE ) cw] 


’ Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working ime: private Mousehold, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in * Total ecanomy’ measures of strike idleness,“ Monthly Labor Review . October 1968. pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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32. Consumer Price indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eomers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average. 
by expenditure category and Commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100. unless otherwise indicated) 


Annual average 2001 i 2002 
2000 2001 «Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov. Dec. Jen Feb Mar. 
; + ah - ; ; 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | | | : | 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS | | | | | | 
Abtems.0 ag) area) 9762) 1769) 1777) «1780 1775) 1775) 1783! 177.7) 1774 1767) 1773, 1778 1788 
Ab toms (1967 = 100)... SSB] | S804) S280) $299) S322) 5333) 5316) 5318) 5340) S322) 5313) 52920) 5306) S327 $385 
Food and beverages... eng S684) 1736 1722 1774 1729 1734 1740, 1744, 1746 1753) 1752) 1752) 1762) 1764 1766 
a eg STB 17314, 1717 1719 1725) 1730 1735) 1739) 1741) 1749 1746 1747 1758 1759 «(1761 
Food at home. 4 679) 1734 «1720, 1722) 1728) 1733) 1739) 1742) 1743) 1752) 1747) 1747) 1762) 1760 1763 
Cereals and bakery products. __ 188.3) 1938 «= 1919, G25, 1932 1942 1949 1959 1951 1952 1949 1953 1967 976 1976 
Meats. poultry, fish. and eggs. eg ‘S65 1613, 1601 1607) 1608 1617 1623) 1624 1624 1635 1627) 1620 1621 18 1628 
Day and related products’ | 607, 167.1 1632, 1634 1647) 1669) 1683 1689) 1694 1708 1712 1708 1699 1701 1694 
Fruits and vegetables. 202122) -2NS) «21S, -2NB1) «-2018) 2907) 208K) 2121, 2135 2129, 2144 2248 2233 2258 
Nonaicohouc Deverages and Deverage | | | 
macs) | 1MMZ, 1190S 138G) 1381) 1386) 1389 1400, 1902) 1309] 13905 185, 1395 1400 1401 
Other 1000S at NOME nee 1556 1506 1586, 1576 1506, 1595 1604 1610 1602, 1609 1603, 1609 1613 1604 1599 
Sugar and sweets. «1540 155.7) 155.7, 1540! 1558) 1557 1561 9561) 1566) 1584 1549 1561 | 1584) 1585) 1572 
Fatsandols. 0 SST) SST] STS, «(1547) 1967) 1578) 1585) 1585] 1595) 1556) 1569) 1583, 1572) 1584 
Other foods... a “cceweee, 722) 1760) 1751 1764) 1764) 1757 1768) 1776) 1762) 1770) 1778) 1779) 1774 1763 1759 
Other miscellaneous foods’? = Cti‘iTS| «= 108.9 108.4) «108.5 «108.8, «1077/1096 1095) 1089 1089 1106 1085 1089 1080 1078 
Food away trom home’... 168.0) 1739) «1723, «-1727| «1731) 1736! 1741) 1747) 175.1) 1756) 1788) 1760) 1764) 1770) 177.1 
Other food away from home’? ae aa ee ae ee et ee eee 1155| 1155) 1158) 1963 
AICOMOMIC DOVOTAQES. ee eccneecceeeeneenreneeng «—«s« 1793, 1778 1761 1785 1791 1797 1800, 1804 1608 1812) 1809 818 1826 1825 
i TS, 1606 1764 1754) 1754) 1759) 1773) 1776 1780 1774 1767) 1769 1769 1776 1785 1791 
ee | 1934) 2006) 1989 1992) 1996) 2007, 2014 2024 2020) 2024) 2029, 2032, 2045 2061 2070 
Rent of primary residence. 8B) 19ZT BOK «0 -1HO.2| 191.0, 1916 1923) 1931) 1939) 1947 1955 1964 1970 197.7) 1982 
Lodging away trom home. NTS) 1986) 1242, 121.8) 1200) 1237 1240 1252) 1968) 1145) 1116) 1080) 1931, 1193 1219 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’. 198.7, 2083! 2036 2042) 2049| 2057) 2063) 207.3 2081| 2000) 2101 2109) 2118) 2122) 2128 
Tenants’ and nousenoid insurance’? , 1037) 1082 1054) 1055 =a 1070, 1086 1066, 1067) 1089 1069) 1063 1064 1068 1068 
Fuels and utdines | 379, 1902 1508 1407 1513) 1557 1548 1527) 1506, 1446) 1435 1422 1415 1400 1402 
Fuets | 1228) «1354/1983, 1351 1968 (1416) 1405) 1380) 1357) 129 1| 1278) 1262, 1253 1237 1238 
Fuel ofl and other tuels { 1207 1203) 1981, 1964) 1319) 1206) 1238) 122.1) 1253) 1215, 1983 112.7) 1129 1123) 1128 
Gas (pped) and electrictty 1280, 1424 1426 1416 1438 1494 1486 1460 1431 1359 1347) 1335 1324 1906 61307 
Household tumishings and operations 4 1282) 1295) 1281) 1298 1289 1292) 1202) 1201| 1294, 1290) 1291| 1289 1287 1286 1287 
A 1286) 1273) 1922) 131 1 1298 1263) 1226) 1226) 1268 1205 1280 1237) 1204 1235) 1282 
Men's and boys apparel | 1207/1257) 1275) 1282) 1201) 1258) 1225, 1214) 1237) 1275) 127 ‘ 1228 1208 1220) 1252 
Women's and girs apparel 4 pes 199.3) 1278 1270 1223) «1175, 1196) «(1121) 1203) 1221) 1104 1148) 1097 1153) 1213 
intarts’ and todders’ enpare!' | 1906) 1292 1396.0 1314 1306, 1273 1245 1263) 1293) 1315, 1924) 1285 1250 1272 1209 
Seti hieiteniatininigemenahemmenaee | 9238) «1230 «1252) 41249) 1244) #1221) 121.3) 121.9) 1228) 1249 1237) 1206) 117.1, 1995) 1235 
Transportation —«- 1533) 1543-1539) 1561) 1502 1583 1544 153.3, 185.5 1523, 1502 1485 1486 1484 1505 
Private tOMRDOMMIOR os cecececnceenennnnnnnns : 1491 1500 497) 152.1 | 1553 40 461489 «661488 61512 1481 461 1443 444 1441 1463 
Naw end weed mater vehictes! 1008) 1013 1019 1018) 1014 1011; 1008, 1005) 1002) 1006 101.3) 1016, 1010 1001, 96 
New vehicies ; 142.8 1421, 1428) 1427 1423) 1417) 1412) 1403) 1402) 1410) 1426, 1435) 1427) 1412) 1407 
Used cars and tude 1558, 158.7 1509, 1507 1501) 1589 1583 1580, 1573) 1578) 1574) 1572 1556) 1539 1821 
Motor fuel... | 1203) 1247 1241 1336) 1468) 1420 1256) 1219) 1314) 1963) 1065 981 979 962) 1077 
Gasoline (ail types) 1286 «1240 «1233, 1328 1460 1413) 1249, 1212) 1307 1156 1098 4 972) «876 «1074 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment | 01S) 1068 «(1047 «1042/1044, 1044 105.1 1049 105.2) 105.5 1058, 1058 1062) 1081 1085 
Motor venice maintenance and repaw 1773 «1835 1817) «81S «BASRA «BA, 184O| «18S «18 8A REA «BT BO (BBS 
Pubic transportation 2006 2106 2100) 2083) 2003, 2163) 2161 2137 2127) 2001, 2051 2048 2058 2073 2079 
Medical care 2008, 2728 2700 2708 2714 2725) 2731 2744) 2750, 2759 2767, 2773 2796 2810 2820 
Medcal care commodities gues) a7) 244@) «2457, 2486 2681 2485! 2601, 2406 2502 2506, 2516 2526 2537) 2541 
Medical care services 2660 «2788 «62759 42768 2773 2783 2789 2805 2810) 2820 2830 2835 2862 2877 2889 
Professional sernces 2377 2665 7448, 2456 2458 2465, 2668 2477) 2479| 2484 2688 2489 2506 2514 2519 
Hospital and related services 3173 3983 3828) 43356 3351 3966 3979) 3412) 3426) 3448) M71 «3483 3531 «34 BOK 
Recreation’ | 1033 1049 1043 105.0) 1050 1048) 1050, 105.1| 1062) 1053 ae 105.3, 1057 1059 1081 
Video anc aude’? | 1010) 1018, 1018) 1017/1018 101.3) 1017) 101.7) 101.3) 101.3) 1014) 10:2) 1021 1029 1029 
Ronson antenna? | 025, 1052, 1043) 1041) 1040) 1044) 1068) 1058) 1086 107.1) 1070 1089, 1072) 1073 1086 
Education” 9925) 1985) 1985) «1969) 1964) 1960! 1972) 1905) 121.7) 1222) 1223) 1220) 1226 1232 1233 
Educational books and supplies... | 2799, 2959 2008, 2008 2007 2039 2951 2980 3054) BOT2) wa? 2047) W30 344 «342 
Tution, other school fees, andchidcare.... 3240) St , 3340 3341 3350) 3962) 3372) 3439) 3500) 3515 3620) 3622, 3532) 3539 3541 
Communteation'” | 36 869833 C70 83 93.11 036) 935, 931) 936) 933) G34 G34 31 920 
Information and intormation processino ” 2s 23 7 ws eB 2 eos} 24) 020, 025, 22) 023) @22 20 8 
tetephone services” . oes 3 6 0 7 90 «696) 96 «6882) 68 | 6E we 1003 003 1 
Information and information processing 
emer an wasnane careann"” | 259) 23) BH) watts : 213) 207) 203 2) 20 08 04 190 «(188 
Personal computers and pengheral | | | | | 
eavioment'? eee ee ee ee Se 
Other goods and serviogs....... | 270.1) 2826 277.7) 277.7) 281.3) 2812) 2858, 2833) 2678 2856 2002) 2864 2872) 2002) 2885 
Tobacco and smoking products... | 9049) 4252 4077) (4242) 4187 4210) 4412) 4246) 4440) 4200) 4467 4317) 4328 4493) 4334 
Personal care 165.6 1705, 1601, 16068 1005) 1700) 1707) 1712) 1719) 1723) 1726) 1728) 1732) 1737) 1741 
Personal care products ' | 1537) 1551 1557) 1568) 1532 1546 1551) 154 | 1555) 15954 1554 1854 1552) 1555) 1551 
Personal care services’ «$781, 1843) 1822 BBA, 1841 «BK ) 1848) 1852) 1855) (1850) 1068 1864 1663 1864) 1673 
See footnotes at end of table 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price indexes for All Urbar Consumes and for Urban Woge Eorners ond Ciencol Workers: US. city 
Gverage, by expenaiture Category Gnd Commodity Of service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless civerwise indicated) 


Annus! sverage 2001 2002 
2000 «200k Mer «6p 60Mey )0=Cme ly 0g Sept Oct Cow. «6 CCM. 
Miscellaneous personisevces.... ss 25230-2831 2585S 06062 CID COIR OND OSS CO OTS OED COMES 060OC4 «OCB OTR 
Commodity anc sence gronip 
Commodities wvvwrvvtstiviecvseog (71/2 S07 S07 8S 829 1921 1904 498 WIS 1905 “ES “TS WS 45 (14 
Food and beverages... 0 BS OTB OIT22 OC724 «= 1728) «1734 «2174 «4K «KK «(ISS «6S «6NS2 OER «CES OES 
Commodities ess toodandbeveages...... 377 72 130 «WT 68 4 US US UO UL CUS ULSI Ue Ol 
Nondurables ess toocandbeverages. .... ‘474 471) “47S %@SHO 835 813 WES 448 “WES WED 1828 $% He «6'HSUIMS CNS 
CE 12386 273. 1222 m9 +298 1283 226 %('226 % 8 75 «WED ij. 37 24 235 1282 
Nonduraties less l00c beverages. 
@ ~ appears: . . 25 234 619 W670 '720 704 645 621 WS Woe 15982 =%NHS WS SS 1573 
Ouranwes waa 1254 246 «69255 «4691254 «291249 «68S «6142 «68S «6284 «628 UL (CS (US Cet 
Seruces................... 4 953 234 218 2S M25 MO MAS M52 2S 2K COUSCOUS CUMS CMO 
Rem of snete’ ms mes D2 B44 BS MO MF 208 j%203 208 j2Bids B27 BMH War 256 
Transporatator serwces 1961 219 202 220: Moe APO AS MTF 6M CUCU CUS CUM CUS CDT 
Otne services + 29 230 j%2554 %26%2 2%4 MH? BW? 24 MOS Mi4A MIS MIS M29 MS MIE 
Specei mderes 
Al Gems ‘ess food. one — 1730 ws 64 778 «61788 ) 61790) «61782 «61782 «6178 «(82 «6B OTD OTA «682 O82 
Al Gems ess eter _. wal 165.7 687 0682 ij§+70: ##%%709 #$m10 +4709 WRF «691709 «6168S | (CUPS 0h UBD CURA CUT Ol 
Al Gems oss Mecca! core. | wes 719 «#81712 «6897 «61728 «6128 «61723 «61723 «6178 «(ee «A OTIS OT O24 8783 
Commodines ss [00d 1m2 9 «'%6 «642 «644 6 62 U2 UL? lee lS BS «6° 6138S 
Nondurabies ess food... . “er er 8B «6S2B 68S USCS 6S USS Oth CUCU eS Cee Oe 
{ Nondurabies ess food and apparel. 1629 41, 1827 «74 «891720 «61706 «6652 6 6D UNMIS 6 6ST7 | 6SBS 6S OSS OS? 
Nondurabies............ 882 26 003 620 +. 686 j. 87 +603 % 7 623 % wos ' %+@8SB «870 «=O w2 
Serves ess ‘eof srete” , M29, 223 2006 2006 2114 233 237 «8240 «62138 «62130 «6213S «62182 62ND 62S OB 
Servces less Medal care servces _ 89 266 05: 052 257 Wr2 wre wee Wer 87S WEP WES WEP MOP PHOS 
Energy SEUUUSUSEUNPORETURENEEEENONIEEEIEENNN — 1246 12893 1285 133.1) 401 1405 me 12064 IRS 1221 116.0 tte m17) «1D 1186 
Al toms tess ergy... + 788 65 226 89 %1'29 #$+883 WG hm! 5 #15) (654 652 857 #%WES er) 
Al terns tess ood and energy + 33 1081 ee ee A 2, er 2 ee Fe PD 
Commodities ess 1000 and energy — 2 453 “62 “466 457 #449 #%+1444 #%45H 452 %“56 460 %@4wer WOT WAP «OE 
Energy commodines — + 295 1252 1254 1338 1456 «6411 1256 1220 «MO 6168 81058 ve 83 ws wes 
Servces ss orergy........ vg 024 2006 2077, 280 2084 B44 2901 22 22 BF BW2S B28 2138 2151 2158 
CONSUMER PRICE 'NDEX FOR URBAN | 
WAGE EARNERS AN. LERICAL WORKERS” | | | 
Ee 4 632) 1735 1726 1735 1744) 1766 1738 1738 «61768 «1760 «41737, «41728 «1732 737, 1747 
All tems (1967 « 100)... — 62 S168 S142 SIE? «65104 «68200 «6SI78) «67S 6S 68S OHNTD $150 S150, S175 S202 
Food and beverages ee 
| 634, 1725, 1714 1794) «171M 1724) 1730) 1734 1735 1743) 1745 1745 1752 1753) 1758 
TT { 1630) 1724 170.4) 8713) 1718) 1724) 1730) 1733 1734) 1743) 1737, 1737| 1753) 1751) 1755 
Coreais and bakrry products. 147) «61936 «1917 «61822, 12D «6183S «61S «61 I Se f 51) 987 075 (70 
Meats poultry lsh and eggs j 1478) 012 600 607, 06 6I4 1621 1620 23 #632 WS wis 1620 8 27 
Dawy and elated products | 18504, 1671) 1635, 1635 1647) 1669 (1683, 1689 1604) 1708 1712 1706) 887 1700) v002 
Prutsandvegsatess........... OB 2008 8B OTT OS «OS 208.5 260 2110 2122 ans 2728 2232 2222 2748 
Nonaiconole beverages and beverage | | ' | | | ) 
OE - 1932 061384) «61135R «612 «ITD 78 180 6133) «134 6102 «1B 4 377 61388) 6198S | 
Omer foods at home... 4 828) 1901) 1582 157.1) 1501) 1501) 1000 1805) 1508 1604 1507 1605S 1610 1801 1506 
Sugar and sweets of "S22, 1566) 1556 1527 1558) 1555) 1560) 1561) 1562 1962, 1547 1559, 1585 oa 17.1 
Fats and ots . «4791854 1SBO «OSTA «SAS «14, «S74 «(1SBO) «(SB 1ST) SST SBS «BO STO 1B 
OF HIB ooo ooooossssee | 88 1763 «1754 «1746 1765) 1766) 1772) we 1765 1773) 778) «1783 wee 1768 1765 
Other : tecas'” | 1046 = 1081) 08S 1084 1087 | 1080) 1089 1087 108.2 1005 1108 «61080 8691083 108s 1083 
F000 @way trom home. | 50 1738 #1723 «1727, «+1735, +1735 «1740 «(1747) - 1758) 758 1780 1764, 1769 1770 
Othe: 006 away trom home’? | 1051 1136) 1118 1120 1125) 1128, 1140, 1144) 1956 1157 1s8 158 1968 08 168 
Aiconhonc beverages oe | 1088) 1788 1772) 1776 1780 1784 1702 1707) 1801 1805 1808) 1805, 1814) 1821) 1822 
Housing : , {| 1600) 1721) 1710 1790) 177) 1730) 1733) 1735) 1732) 1725, 1728) 1729) 1734) 1739) 1744 
| ‘Si8 1945) 1926 1929 1935 1044 1950 1059 1960 1966 1872 O77 «687 «Oe | 6(2KOe 
Rent of prmary resdence | 1775 1915) 1800, 1806) 1904 1910 1017 1824) 1933 1940 1949 1957) 1963 1970 1975 
Lodamng away trom home’ 1222, «(1984 «(1238 1212 1900 1232 «1237 «(1244 «(1168 1148 «1B «(OBB «1182, «184 «(1222 


757) = 1876 = 1852 185.7 163 670 1875 1085 1082 61900 —p 17) 061823) 618 8D 


! 

ry 
Tenants and househoid meurarce |? 1016 1064 (1056 1058 1069 1072 1067 1088 1068 1070 107s 1063) 1084 1068 1088 
Fuels a6 MIB. 1287 1405 1409 1488 1508 1552 1544 1522 1501 1440 1428 1415) 1408 «184 «1908 
Fuss... 1130/1342 1348) 1336) 1357, 1405, 1905 1370 1847 1279 «41267, 1252) 1242) 1227 1228 
F uel oF! and other tuels | O17] tap] 198) 1990) 190S, 1282) 12D1) 12S) HBSS) 124) 98H) N27) 1190) NRA) 1487 
Gas (peped) and etectncty , 1204) 1415 415 «(1404 «(142 9 “85 478 (1452 1422, 1950 «1337, 1925 «(1314 «1207, 1288 
Household furnishings and operations (1247) 1258) 1259) 1280) 125 7 1259, 1258) 1257) 1280 oa 1256 1254 1250 18 1248 
Apparat { 1901) 128.) 1306 1305 128 : 1252, 1219 1216 1256 1283 1272) 1230 1106) 1224 1289 
Men's and boys appre: | 9392) «1258 «61276 «1283' 1202) 1283, 1220) 1216 1237) 1273 «41273) 1227) 1210) 1222) 1282 
Women's and gris appare! ; 3) 173) 1252, 1247 «1202 1156, 1902) 1901) 1963) 1202) 1980) 1935) 1085) 1138) 1997 
Infants: and toddlers: aovare! | 490.3 1300) 1333, 1332) 1920) 1286 1262 1283 1311 1395 1343) 1303 1287) 1284) 1917 
Footwear { 1262 1235 1252) 1252 1245) 122) 1214 «1220 «1230 19 «1242 «812IO «NTT, «61903, «1228 
Transporation | 1434 1536 1533 1558 1502 1579 1534 1525 1851 1514 1492) 1474) «(1475 M471) 1402 
Provate transportation | “oT 108 1805 1532 1646 861551 104 1405 1523 1686 1464 «61445 146 442 41464 
New and used motor verucies’ L004 WIS 25 24 820 6 7) 101 4 610) O07, Wit 7, 1020) 1013) 1003) oO7 

See footnotes at end of table 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price indexes for Al Urban Consumen ond for Urban Wage Earners and Ciencal Workers: US city 
Gveroge. Dy expenditure Colegory and Commodity OF service Group 
(1982-64 = 100 urwess Ofher~wse mccated) 


Ane Beverage 2001 2002 
Nee eres aa) ante) en) en) en Ci) ee ede) ee ee 
Used cons end russ’ ss ce 8) OS WSOP OD Ses SEO SEP SET «SES 1581 SES 1B «(1530 
Mone tue _ 2S wee war moO tere «68s 6S 68 les Cl CUSlCUlCUS (lO 
Gasowre a) ype. _ ee Wer wee 13D 87 «(ett «6? «6S UT USS OS CUCU CUTS «(OTS 
MR vere ne7s 8S eQOTeT 20S +S Wo WSS WIS WIS Wes Wet «Wee «ET «8989SD 06S «68SS (SS «(57 
Mae ence Tere ace ae Rome 7 =: Ss 4 wet wee 65D USS OUT lh UTS hee (TS 6S 6S [UCTS 
Pom reno ie — ae a ee ee ee ee ee ee. ee bee) he ee 2 et 
Medica care | gee oe 200) 28S 2704 27:5 2720 234 2739 2749 2756 %262 %2S %298 209 
Medea cae con oanes a 2) ee) ee ee ee) ee ee) ee ee) ee Pee ee te De 
Mecca cae ser worms 255 2785 Dh) 26S BIO 28D Bes moO? 7 217 wees 42830 «68? (Cer 2 (ees 
Ces e wer cms a a) ae) ae | ee fe ee | ee. hie. ee. ) ie he 2 ee) eT 
PORE BC RRS Sees eae) ae ee Ce ) eS te ei) ee Pe ee 
Recreston’ “=< 086 030 37 WET WIS WIT WIS WIS WIS HO IS 2 HS 6S 
Veaeo ont ext” 07 08 WD Wie Wit WHF Wit WD OS OS WO7 WHOS Wis WEP 21 
Sacutes eno cemmmamas! 27 WSS Wee 8? «(161 81S «6818S «68S (OES «(OTT «68S «6D «6 «62 «(8S 
et) ee) te, Fr, C2? ee, |) ee) nh ee es 
E ducanone Doors and SuODMeS a. a ee ee ee Pe Se ee. | ese: | ee ee se ee 
7 or Oe SCNOO Woes BN Pwd care ee oe . ee 2 ee Pe eee 
Conmemen** “se “s «sf «ss 6h6UMOlUC<C SC hCUTlhlUhlCU OCU SULUCUUlUlUCU Th hU SCD 
whermanen and etormayon proceeene'” “, os «: of 4 Se SO SO 6 «2 Se SS SO SF we 
Teagnone servces ” = 5 62 se 62 7 8 4 OT Tl CU lS CUMS 
intormahon and miormahor pracessrg 
aoa Oe wanes ren” 8 2) 23 2s me 22 me ms m2 mS we MS hl COS 
Persona COMpUteTS and Derghe # 
eqverent'? “5 =: nes *: 2S melClUTlClUelUOlClUthlCUSlUCUOUCUSClCUS CU 
Omer goods and serwoes 2765 4 2eS 2835 282 268 2879 «208 200 2S 24 «TS 8S MO ES 2 
Tabecre and somng products _ W248) SR OT eS eT 4S Sat 
Persone care’ ee ee ee er Fe er ee se se ns es Se 
Persone care products en Se) ee ee) ee | i) i he le) ee eee De 
Persone) care scrvoss a ef 2 A ee 
Miscehaneous persona services 27519 a. oe a. eee) ee. ee | ee. | ee. | ee 2 ee le. | ee a ee ie 8 
Commodity and serce group 
Commodi. . “es 14 «614 #28 «1538 630 612 WHOS 82S %WI2 %WOt Wee WED E86 «14888 
Fond and beverages 2677 1730 wis 738 723 41728 #461734 «61738 = (1740 748 745 «61746 757 758 1761 
Commodities ess [000d and beverages 1390 . se) Se, 2) se | he | he ee 2. ee. ne ee Bd 
Nondur abies 188 [000 and beverages “01 “00 483 63! S62 636 482 “65 620 “4 «(442 «14 «81S 6OT (e 
ee 2 2 ek, | 2 ee) 
Nondyratees tess [ood beverages 
ano appar ® ee ee ee ee i Ci er ee Pe eT 
Ourathes 1258 «91253 «(1282 1280 1255 1252 1248 1243 «(1245 «8124S «8A «6H «(RY (te2S 
Sores ae ee 2 ee fe i ee er eee 2 ee 
Rent of snener’ eee eS ee ed wer 87 eS ee Oe wie 125 882 
Trenego stator ser os 229 460 901 «O72 «(T2 «6(O7TS) «688 «6198S «(88 «2001 2008 2023 mes 4 mT (8S 
Oe sere «2 PNT) 22 «2S 22 26 2396 2351 2359 2988 2972) 2973 23) 20 288 
Soeca indexes ’ i 
Al hems tess food ; 01) 8736) 1728) 1738) 1767 «(1769) 1730 1737) 1749) 1738) 1734 «(1725 «82T «6(1733, «1749 
Ad nem oss shone 638 8667S 667O 06180 «(18 OTR TS «BR «ETS «ED «(ST «(SR «STS 
Al Roms tess Medea care Ye ee i Ci ee i ee Ce hi ee ee De 
Commadines ess !o00 1404 1402 408 427 «1441 426 «1906 «1198S «(1413) «19D «8TH «6191 MS MR 18S 
Non du aties eas food 1507 808 151) 1547 TS7S (1559 1501 1485) 159R 1404 (8k IR TR 48) (ATO 
Nondurabies ess food and agpare 054 67 1649 1705 (1750 1730 1677 654 1795) 1635 1505 147 «AT «STO | 6(eOF 
Nondur antes 189 8601614 «18 «(1830 ee 8 1612) OS 1635 WIS 87 «1873 «STS «(1S (OR 
Services tons vert of smote’ | (20s 05 870 870) 78 88 «(1888 «(190) 08 «8980 «68S «682 (RM! OS 
Ser wees 98s Neda are sare 4 031 wie re «eS «(le 1962 17) 146 «144 «8918 «68150 «6ST 6S TO 
Energy 1248 «61287 «611286 «681920 «(1408) 1403) 1913) 1288) 1S 12 «14H 10 «61S «6B NAT 
Ad hems ess energy ; 1755) 1708) 1788 1702) 1702 1705, 1708, 1801) 1807 1813 1S «NS «TS RS EO 
Ad Rens 8s food and @ egy | 1775) 9817 (OO O13) OZ) «O14) «HOTT, «(1818) 12S «18T2 «TH TS TS ee 8D 
Commodines less 1900 and energy eee ee ee ee ee 
Fre gy commodnes, | 5207 1259) 1251) 1862) 1688 1415, 1250) 1221) 192) «167, 1055 «OS OF OS (OT 
Servces less energy | 07 2080 2060 2044 2068 2057 2083 2073) 2078 2083 2000 2004 2104 2115 2121 
Not seeson ety adhuses * indexes on # December 1968 - 100 base 
* indexes on  Oecemier 1997 = 100 base Desh indicates date not eveiatie 


» indenee on @ December 1982 « 100 base NOTE Indes apphed to a month as a whole not to any specie date 
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33. Consumer Price index: U.S. city average and avaliable locai area data: all tems 


[1962-84 = 100. unless otherwise indicated) 


>. 


Pricing All Urban Consumers . Urban Wage Earners 
Ares sched- 2001 2002 2001 2002 
ule’ Nov. Dec Jen Feb. Mar. Apr. WNov.| Dec. Jen. Feb. Mer. Apr. 
US. city average... v 1774 1767 «#41775 «#8§8177B «617BB «617BB «6176B) «61729 «691732 «1737 «(1747 «(1747 
Region anc ares size’ 

Northeas! urban “ 1850 1842 1849 1861 1870 1870 1870] 1810 1814 1823 1831 1831 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. Vv] 186.1 1854 1862 1878 1886 1836 1686) 1811 1816 2B 1836 1836 
Size B/C—50.000 to 1.500.000" v 1109 WS 1905 1905 1912 112 1112) 1099 1101) 101 1908 1108 

etenest eten* v 1725 1719 1721 1725 1736 1736 1736) 1676 1677 1681 1691 169.1 
Swe A—More than | 500.000 “ 1742 1738 1741 1747 1760 1760 1760) 1687 1688 1634 1706 1706 
Size B/C—50.000 to 1.500.000" uv 1100 1086 1085 1056 1102 1902 1902) 1092) 10892 1092 1097 1097 
Swze O—Nonmetopoman (less thar 50 000) - vy 1663 1655 662 1666 167.1 167.1 167.1) 1633 1639 1643 648 1648 
South urban... u 171.0 1703 1706 1710 1721 1721 1721] 1681 1683 1686 1696 1696 
Size A—More than 1,500,000. “ 1722) 171.7 171.7) 1724) 1733) 1733| 1733] 1690, 1690 1695 1705) 1705 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1.500.000" v 1084 1089 1092 1093) 1100 1100 1100] 1085 1086 1087 1093 1093 
Suze O—Nonmetropoiitan (less than 50.000) “ 166.9 1677 1685 1686 1609 16099 1699) 1683 1692 1689 1702 1702 
A EE “ 1823 1816 1824 1832 1840 1840 1840] 1768 1774 1781 1790, 1790 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... Vv] 1120 1916 1999 1854 1862) 1862 1862) 1769 1777 1786 1785 1795 
Size B/C—~50.000 to 1.500.000" ] 1120, 1996 199.9 1924 1128 1928) 1128] 1912 1914) 1998 1122 1122 

Sire Glasses 
a? “ 161.7, 161.1, 1616, 1625) 1634) 1634 1634) 1594 1598.7) 1605, 1613) 1613 
ac” “ 1902 108.7) 1089, 1901) 110.7) 1907) 1107 wad) 108.9 1085, 190.1) 1190.1 
sen punuuennnnnanespsenpnesensinnenInsninenRneRRURDURNATERUEDNNENNE j wv 1708 1698 1705 1707 1715 1718 1715) 1685S 1697 1693 1702 1702 

Selected loca! sress* | | | 

Omcago-Gary-Kenosha, L-IN-Wi 4 ” 1774 177 1779) 176.7 1798 1798 1798) 171.7 1716 1724 1735 1735 

Los Angetes: Riverside—Orange County CA rv] 178.1 177.1 1789 180.1) 181.1, 1814 181.1] 160.7) 1715, 1728 1738 1738 

New York, NY—Northern NJ-Long island. NY-NJ-CT-PA. M 1878, 1673 1885 189.9 191.1, 191.1 191.1] 1828 1835 1847 1856 1856 

MANHMECT ot i te - 18 = 1932 1932 

Cieveiand—Akron OH 1 1723 - 1714, - %737 1737) 1737 - 628 - 45 1661 

Dattas-Ft Wort, TX........ aid , 15) - 176 8 - 172.1 172.1) 1721 ~ 1700) =| 171.4) 8704 

Washington-Batimore. OC-MD-VA-wv" ’ 110.9 ~ 1109) ~| 199.9) 199.9) 199.9) -| 110.5) - 4 114 

A@arta, GA............ 2 - 748 - 1761 -| - -| 1720, -| 1732 - - 

Dewot-Ann Arbor-Filiet, ME ; 2 -| 1735) - 1762 -| =| -| 679 - 1705 -| - 

Houston Gatveston Brazona TX | 2 - 197.9 - 6 « - -| 1952 - 643 - - 

Miam-Ft. Lauderdale, Fl... — - 1731, = 9750) -| = -| 1708 8- wea) . 

Phitadeipnua-Witmington—Atiantic City PA-NJ-DE-MD . 2 a) 102.0 - -~ <1. 1792 ~ 814 « - 

San Francinco-Oakiand Gan 3088, CAs 2 = 1808) - 3 - - -| 1965 - 1068 - - 

Seattie~Tacome—Bremerton, WA ooo ooo vososoesesoee j 2 | -~ 161 1676. = = -| 1011 - 025 = - 


' Peods, fuels, and several other Hems priced every month in all areas, mos! other 
Qoods and sernces priced as indicated 

M—E£ very month 

\—vanuary March May July September and November 

2- * .Sruary. Apri, June. August. October. and December 

* Regions defines as the four Census regions. 

* indexes on a December 1996 « 100 base. 

* Tse “North Central region has been renamed the “Midwest region by the Cansus 
B& cau [1s Composed of the same geograph enties 

* indexes on a December 1986 - 100 base 

“in addimon the toiowing metropolitan areas are pubmShed semmannualy and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CH Detatec Report Anchorage 


NOTE Local aree CP! indexes are byproducts © the natonal CP! program Each 
‘ocal indes has a smaie sample size and a feretore sutyect © substantely 
more samphng and offer measurement evo As 8 resuf loca’ ares indexes 
show great voistity then the netone inde: sithoug? ther tong te ™ Trends are 
wmnae ‘heretore thie Burea, of (abo Swtstcs stongy urges users ti consider 
adaptng the netona everage ~' tor use i” her escalate Clauses nde: apphes 
© & MONT as 6 whole, NOt & any ap“ Gate 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. Annual date: Consumer Price index, U.S. city average, all Items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100} 
Series 1982 1983 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Consumer Price index for Al Urban Consumors 
Ab nems 
a 140.3 1445 1482 1524 1569 1605 163.0 166.6 1722 177.1 
Percent change... 3.0 30 26 28 30 23 16 22 34 28 
Foud and beverages 
sili iitimeceenees 4 138.7 1416 1449 1489 153.7 17.7) 161.1 1646 168.4 1736 
Percent change... 14 2.1 23 28 32 26 22 22 23 3.1 
Housing 
a 1375 1412 1448 1485 1528 1568 160.4 163.9 1686 176.4 
Percent change... 29 27 25 26 29 26 23 22 35 40 
Aovare | 
index. 4 131.9 133.7 1334 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0) 131.3 1286 127.3 
Percent change... 25 14 -2 -10 -2 g a -13 -13 -18 
Transportaton | | | : 
 _——— 126.5 130.4 143 830 198.1 430 443 «#41416 8611464 53330 1543 
On 22 3.1 30, 36 28 09) “19 20 62 6.7 
Be Rcenmmnesees 190.1 2014 2110 2205 2282 2éE 242.1 25056 2608 2728 
Percent change... 74 59 48 45 35 28 32 35 41 46 
Other goods and sermoes 
a 4 163.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 2154 2248 237.7 258.3 271.4 2826 
Percent change... 68 52 29 42 41 44 5.7 87 50 42 
Consumer Price index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clencal Workers 
Al tems | 
es aieeneeeanl 138.2 142.1 1456 1498 154.1) 1576 158.7 632 1689 173.8 
Ce | 29 28 25 29 29 23 rE) 22) 35) 27 
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35. Producer Price indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100) 
Annual sverage 2001 2002 
2000 «2001 Maer Apr. May June July Aug Sept Oct Now Oec Jan, Fed. Mar. 
Firisnned goods. 1380 407 410 4:7 #1425 = 1421 407 «614135 #417 «136 «61387 hU6UI2 6S UIST 61S 
Firusted consumer goods... —~«» S382 415 419 427 438 +433 «6.415 #+%420 «+4259 #=%('MS 984 1838 $j1j'STK3 * 13776 «+132 
Firushed consumer focds ’ 1372 413 40S 416 +418 #+%488 MI2 +426 +428 +418 +405 w04 M11 427 437 
Finshec consumer goods 
i 14 414 14213 429 445 #j%+O“437 414, 416 «(1427 «9130 «613730 «6131 61S 61S 12 
Nondurable goods esstood........ 1387 7428 #438 +4449 473 46S 431 j+.“435 %+.451 #%982 '!1%38 $%64D $% 6S %85 1970 
Ourabie goods... ami. Ga 1339 %'341 %@62 %1038 #+=%1332 1332 #%11330 #%1332 144 6S $1339 $%MO $1336 «1337 
Captsoqueret. iB < Seek eee) eee Bees | Sek | Bees bs | Rk | es 2 ee ee | ee DB) 
imermediste mates 5. 
Supplies, and components... 939 128.2 287 1308 31S =$$%+W2 MWA WHS WS HW 276 Ir 24 256 i$t%735 125 
Matenais ad components 
tor manviacturng........ ieeeeerenmeaes 128.1 1274 289 287 1286 1283 «461275 «69269 «61266 (61259 «61252 :~«(CLT I «6B 1253 
Matenais to ood manviacurng......... 1192 7243 1223 «1223 0«©612668) «612570 61261 628 27S «6126 C238 «6S ee O233 1232 


Matenais tor nondurable marwiacturng.. 13226 8 1358 1352 m2 413934 #13159 #=1301 1209 287 274 ##%12%32 1249 #1257 «21267 
Maensis lo Gurabie marnviacturng...... 1290 1252 267 260 1%9 %%5 1253 246 #12442 #j+%1234 «#«1228«1225~«61227) 61227) 61238 


Components tor manviactumng.......... 1262 1263 1264 286 12%4 1264 1262 1262 1259 1259 1259 «#=«12%80 #$(WS 1264 1265 
Matenais and components 
OF COMMPMIOR eee «= SOT 906 902 1804 15:36 317 #+%.(+1$10 5109 1908 19504 1503 14809 1593 1503 1905 
Processed ‘uels and ubrcarts. ed eRe 065 10069 1059 1081 +1102 W068 060 184 o74 7 #3 w~« 89 6 $28 
Contamers siete _ 1s 33.1 1928 1632 1639 1541 336 1932 19390 1824 622 92 925 823 491516 
Supphes . 3S ‘| See See lee See | eee | ek ee | eek ek ek ek ek kB | 
Crude metensis tor turtner 
processing 1206 213 1355 1229 29 1228 +161 «1934 «2391080 77 48 “es a 376 023 
Foodstults and teedstufs. wewveey CORR 062 069 wwS' 1103 wWe7 W086 069 0185 047 964 64 95 023 1029 
Crude nonioos materais 1904 17273 422 +445 +404 1274 «$1963 1124 1038 ee4 1055 2 936 94 983 
Specie grounngs 
Fiewshed goods excluding foods , i e 1404 1409 416 1426 1420 1405 1405 “13 138 1377 1%) 1%3 1%2 1374 
Firushed energy goods... . “i “eB 7 «62 608 ONT 970 78 100.1 ! 655 a7 617 618 ese 
Firushed goods ess energy — . “as 1475 “7 475 “77 1476 “75 “77 78 “7s “77 1476 “756 “79 463 
Fished consumer goods less energy... 1474 08 902 906 816 #=$%1SS 7 S11 Mis 0913 610 1909 510 1815 £1820 
Finehed goods ess tood andenergy.... 14860 10 6061485S)60 488 «61SHCO 8S 48S 8? CU C84 CUE CLA UISDCUSO1802 
Firwshed consumer goods less tood 
and energy . meee —_ 0 69 41561 864 969 967 68 %966 %1 698 #1575 #178 18786 #+i1575 +872 «31574 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
and energy — a 169 8 175.1 1735 1740 754 1755 1755 1753 1756 1758 1764 1764 176.1 176.0 1762 
intermediate Matenais less toads 
Ee . 3.4 1w5 m7 316 12.1 23 131.0 m4 ww? 12782 7273 1260 12463 126.2 127.1 
imermedate foods and leeds: 4 wi 159 1941 140 1489 $63 1971 194 67 «61973: 1955 194435 11349 $9440 «#+1144 
intermecate energy goods : , wT 04) 10064 WSS W078 we? 063 056 ws $71 a 690 #0 882 g24 
imtermedchate goods less energy 1350 151 19609 1130 1%: 29 1953 %%9 $%®mMBMmy 1M2 37 #1334 $%11334 #1335 «231338 
imtermedate Natenais less foods 
and energy m6 14 1374 #«%$13874 «#13975 «1872 61ShClUIO UR CUCU CUS CULT. hee «(1 
Crude energy Materais. . weet 228 410 j+.“452 $88 1231 080 8661042 931 752 obs m7 80 76.7 672 
Crude matenais ess energy... + 97 122 «619820619430 «61953 1B «614 O18 O13 OR COR CA 0S OK C8 


Crude norioad matenais ess energy 1452 106 63S) 61S 6h 6m 6 =68A 6S 68 6S 6 6A 6K 6 
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36. Producer Price indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1964 = 100. unless otherwise mdicated) 
Annual average 2001 2002 
sic inoustry , 
2000 2001 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept Oct Wow Oec Jen Feb Mar 
- Toes! runing industnes 1135 149 1307 #1322 #1275 «+1155 «3+ «14 g26 7e8 332 760 616 773 0 
10 Weta Turn ‘ 738 7s 731 700 M14 710 7O4 636 706 7o4 6é° 676 7 738 6078 
12 Coal mung (12/85 « 100) ; Bee 13 #3 26 W2 677 ee a9 9 9245 $27 S65 18 “6 680 6S 
13 Od anc gas extraction (1285 « 100) . 268 1284 1483 515 449 #11295 #1129 094 #3 77 8 791 “0 060O 78D COZ 
740 Maung and quatyng of nonmetaic 
munerais excegt tuels 1375 450 1408 408 #%4Or7T 418 «WIS 2 wie wis 418 «wI4 RG “435 «41431 
- Tori menutectuning industries. 1335 MS ©3466 1354 1363 130 146 HE 1956 1336 1228 314 7 «™O RS 
20 Food and tandred products 1285 328 1317 (1925 1332 1338 1339 17 «1M? “BAS «(1324 «61S «6S «6S «IRS 
2) Tobacco manuvlactures 58 4361 3723 B21 wm? wT wm) wm MI . eee eee eee eee OF eee 
22 Textse mi products 1167 1169 1170 #170 #175 «11172 «11969 «1966 1965 1962 1962 961 1965 1952 1955 
23 Appare! and offer trshec prcducts 
made trom tabnics 8nd srmiar Taterais 125.7 1258 1257 1259 1258 1257 «+1259 1261 1259 1259 12598 254 11253 1253 1255 
24 Lumber and wood products. 
exceg tumnture 61 161 16S 147 OS WIS 1962 97S 8D 1S 3 838 S33 3 9S 1569 
25 = Furnture anc futures , 33 451 #1468 41647 «41649 «11452 «2146530 «6452 «81453 458 +458 455 “56 458 «1459 
26 4«=6 Paper and alec products 1458 462 “470 “70 469 #468 «464 «(14654 «1455 “5% 444 447 «11442 «6404 «18 
27 «= Printing. pubistung and sikedindustnes.. 1829 Tee 2 oe Te ee ee ee) ee) eee 206 85 620 #623 3 
28 4 Chemcaisancakedpomwcs | 67 1584 1619 1614 1604 OO 1588 1563) 1564 1860 1554 140 936 145 18 
2 PetroteuT™ -efrung and "elisted products , 928 1053 1073 1941 1209 1969 038 088 54 $38 872 733 779 76 0 
nD Rutiber and macelianeous plastics products. 1246 1259 1268 1274 #1266 #1284 #1265 1260 1252 1256 1253 1954 1256 «1245 1248 
nu Leathe and eather products . ws 412 09 #268 «#41429 «11426 «61419 «6t 413 10 1402 400 403 408 1407 
3 «=: Stone. Clay giass. and co™mrete products 146 4013960 1354 1356 1960 1957 1359 1359 1364 1367 «41971 «+138 «1S «1B «12 
330 Prnary metal ecustres. 1998 1961 1974 1968 1969 1965 1967) 1958 1152 1947 1943 19540 193" +1935, 1144 
» Fabricated etal products. 
excel Mactwnery and transportahon 
awe 1202 139190 130G «HZ | BT) «BT ) TB) TST NSN 310 19150 131.5 1391 1313) 19514 
% Machmery excep! eectrcal | 975) «179 «1978 1980 1980 1985 «1989 1980) 178 «19770 «9978! 1178) 17H) 4 OTT 
3% 8 «=—«-— hectic! anc etectronc mactwrery. 
equonent and supphes . 3 070 075 «OTS «674 «681073 «(1088 1064 064 6S WES WEG 72 7.1 068 
370s Teanaportation | 388 1378 #13979 #1961) 1374 «1371 1973 «1372 13972 1985 1385 1979 #1377 178 «6181S 
3% = Measuring and controling matruments 
ghotograptc medical and splice! 
qoods watches ad COOKS _ -pe2 «1272, 1289 «91269 12773 1274 «81272 «+274 «(27S 1271 #1276 278 «1282 1284 «1284 
% Mascefaneous Nanviadunng Nausres 
wmnd@ueenes (12/85 = 100) | 909) 1923 1923) 1222| 1525 18225 17 1S 326 1326 #41921 123 1S 12S RS 
fer. 2 inavetnes: ' 
42 Motor trewght transportation | | | | 
and warenousing (06/83 - 100) | yea) 1239) 12268) 1227) 1236| 1232 1233 «12340 1236 1238 1240 1233 1234 «1233 «1232 
43 «US Postal Serve (0699 - 10) | 9952) 1434) 1413 1413) 1413) 1413) 14654 54 1454 #454 454 «(464 «814664 “54 «(1464 
440 Water transportation (12/82 ~ 100) | 9226) 1905| 1288 1259 1256) *303 1518) 20 1009 m0 «61312 «687 (TS 1285) 1287 
45 Transportation by air (12/82 « 100) | 9477) (1873) 1564 (1554) 1564) 1566 57H) 1SO1 1588) 1508 1585 1553 1580 1500 16t4 


| 990g) 1953 | 9978) 3933) 112 2 1113 3113. 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price indexes, by stoge of processing 


[1962 = 100) 
index 1982 i983 1904 1995 1996 1997 1906 1999 2000 2001 
Fished gooos 
a... 1232 1247 $25.5 1273 1313 18 1307 133.0 138.0 1407 
Foods... 123.3 125.7 1268 123.0 1336 1™S5 1™3 135.1 1372 413 
Energy. 778 769 770 76.1 632 634 75.1 7e8 a 5 
One... 12 1358 137.1 140.0 14290 1424 143.7 146.1 148.0 $50.0 
imtermedists ™ewnsis. supples. BNC 
components 
Toul... 1147 1162 185 1249 125.7 1256 123.0 123.2 1232 123.7 
Foods. 138 19156 1185 185 1253 1232 123.2 1208 1132 1243 
Energy 3 B46 S3u 1 698 630 808 643 101.7 104.1 
Omer. 1220 1238 127.1 135.2 ™0o M2 1335 133.1 146 144 
Crude mamerisis ‘or turthe processing 
out... 1004 1024 1018 102.7 138 91.1 8 2 120.6 1213 
Foouss....... 105.1 1064 106.5 1058 1215 1122 103.9 98.7 1002 106.2 
Energy... 768 76.7 72.1 64 eso 873 686 785 122.1 1228 
One... 942 970 105.8 105.7 103.5 645 91.1 118.0 1018 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard international Trade Ciassificaiion 


{2000 = 100 
—_ inoustry 2001 | 2002 
Rew. 3 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov. Dec. Jen Feb. Mar. 
T | ] t } | | 
0 Food and live animats. 25 1019) 1012/ 101.1) 1018) 1026) 033 1027) 1009) 1011 1027) 1000 1000 
01 Meat and meat prepar — 26 WS2 062 061 1057 064 «078 «1078 «92 «687K 6881 C82 (881 
04 ~sreais and cereal prepa _ W7S 042 163 026 1022) 1045| 1064) 0039 052 W72 1083) 5B 1054 
0. Vegetables, trut, and nuts. preparedireshorcy.... 979 BB 874 BBE vO17) 1024) 08) 1021, 987) 1005) 1105) 1025 1021 
i ) / | i i 
2 Crude matensis, inedible, except tusis_ 0 8S 933 S26) S24) 911) a5 71, 83 870 81 SB 877 
22 Oilseeds anc cleaginous fruits. 85 O87 9D 856) 025) 143) 990 OS, 81 WS B96 B84 920 
24 Cork and wood... %1 S41 G31 828 $34 829° M2 oo7 | 7 879 1 876 872 
25 Pulp and waste paper + 91 82 823) 8&6 72 j%mé6, 773| %T77| THA) T72) SB) (734, 737 
26 Textile fibers and thew waste + 978 85 85 WS 84 83 B77) BS ao 860 83 86 862 
' 28 Metalifierous ores and metal scrap... 920 S26 916 $1.0 a75 62 81 7 814) 813° &S 870 673 
3 Mineral tusis, lubricants, and relisted products... 1024 1048 68 32 97, S75 33 S34 883 824 8B 80 898 
32 Coal, coke, and briquette | 993 1064 1066 1069 1068 1079) 1088 1089 1089) 1088 1095 1097 1108 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, andreiatedmaterais.. 02 1027 1061| 1018 937 952 1036 cea so9| 76 81 765 836 
/ | 
5 Chemicals end reisted products, nes... 967 961 969 2 9 1 $38 S38 936 $28 $21 S22 934 
54 Me.fcinal and pharmaceutical products 92 86 8S 85 WO2 WOB Wii) 1009 1009 1009 101.1) 1008) 1011 
SS Essential ois; polishing andcieaning preparations... 1002 998 987, 987 O81, 9890 991 WO 989) 988 97.1 _ 68 Bh 
57 Plastics in pnmary forms 78 81 8S 839) «812 900 | see a2 685 oes 64, 857| 879 
S38 Plastics ms nonpnmary forms. 76 «697606 | 687D) 874) =68D EG TZ 39 958 958 0 958 958 
59 Chemical materials anc products, n.e.s. 91 93 989 981 S67) 967/ 990 6 87) B76 B79 873 980 
6 Manuisctured goods classified chiefly bymeterisis.. 1002 999-987 «985 O81 984) 882, S73) 86, 7 973) B74 969 
62 Rubber manulactures. nes. , 004 997 9B B98 105 110) 110) 1006 1005) 1009) 1004 1005 1009 
64 Paper. paperboard. and articles of paper. pulp | | 
CATT , 964 961 980) 974) 951 951) 956) 951 852 B92 M3, BB 930 
686 Nonmetalic mineral manutactures. 1.es 98 003 1004 | 100.8 | WO8 | 110) 101.1) 101.1) 1014) 1017) 1017) 1015) 1025 
68 Nonferrous metais 1049 1016 1000 980’ S70/ 930 92 869 818 631) 653) 659) 851 
| | i 
7 tdachinery anc trensport equipment 1006 | 1005, 1004 1003 1002) 1000) 1000| 997 97) 996 93 993 95 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment 1020 1023) 102.3 | 1023! 124! 1028) 1030 103.1) 104.1 | 104.0 146 1047 1049 
72 Machinery specialized for particular indusines. + 005 1003| 1003) 1003, 996) 995) 995) 1006 1005) 1005) 1007) 1009 101.1 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s. | | | | 
and machine parts... { 1010 1013) 1013) 101.3) 1018| 1018) 1019) 1018| 1019) 1017) 1021) 1020) 1023 
75 Computer equipment and office machines... 978 S77) 9 859 6 848 848) 46 82 829 825 829 930 
76 Telecommunications and sound recorcng and 
reproducing apparatus and equioment , 98 98 O87) 98 98 87, 985) 980 980 977 979 975) 975 
77 ‘Electrical machinery and equipment... , 992, 7 7 863 B78 877 B76 MS 9 89, MB 7 «847 
78 Road vehick | 1002) 1002, 1002) 1002! 1003) 1002| 1002) 1003) 1002) 1003| 1001| 1002| 1003 
87 Professional, scientific, end controiing | | | | | | | 
___ instruments and apperstus. ; 008 1006 1008 1009 1008 1008 1009 mol 1009 1009 1008 | 101.1 1012 
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39. U.S. impor price indexes by Standard Intemational Trade Ciassification 


[2000 = 100} : 
nates industry — _— 
Rev. 3 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov. Dec Jen Feb. Mar. 
0 Food anc ive srumats mos 984 S73 8O 81 «8S 851) BT «6851 lh COST EK 6 
0! Meat anc meat préparations. 0022 1064 1063 162 1093 1089 1135 119548 1980 1098 10064 1084 1075 
aquatic invertebrates... 90 92 97 WO 8H 86S 83 SME B26 9 823) 820 mA 
B) Vegetables, truf, and nuts, prepared tresh or ary. eens ©990.9) 9029) 101.1 76 069840 DSC CONS 0 lS CSS 1043 
07 «= Coffee. tea, cocoa. spices. and manufactures 
TI nsestieeeiceatteiiaadaisninebibihiabientvemieian . 687) #8 874 858 812 788 801, 73 +772) TBS ae 788, 633 
1 Beverages anc tobscco. 10004' 006 020 017 WI7) 021 120) 27) 026 030 028) 028) 1029 
11| Beverages... 008 010 027 024 24 «1024 «1024 1026) 0026 1031 1032) 10032, 1034 
2 Crude meteniats, inedibie, except fusis. 45 950 98: 028 84 88 86 SS S13, BS 90.0 | e227, 37 
24° Cork and wood 698 S67 149) 1221 1082 1096 1122) 1051 STS) S17) G26 BBS) 1088 
25| Pulp anc waste paper ——- 25 983, 924 671 635 793 773 768! 780 77 781| 772) 49 
28 Metalifierous ores and metal scrap. /.%S 85 855 339 4 33: S28 S16 88 32 O14 827 B58 
29| Crude animal anc vegetable matenais, nes. 920 85 89) 829° 88 810 838 834 G31 BO) B22 HT Hz 
3) Miners! fusis, lubricants, end reieted products... 908 O82 931 S84 4 856. a8 723 «50. 2 64: 67 47 
33) Petroleum, petroleum products, andreisedmatensis. 665 858 S90 893 4 661, 868 730, 630 58 628 649 754 
34| Gas, natural anc manuiactured.. 4 191 1990) 1937) 974) 828 809 778 657) 759 687) 708) S83) 650 
| | | 
5| Chemicsis and reisted products, nes... 1024 022 016 1005 83 S84 S83 8 «TB, 7S) 876) BB) 82 
£2, inorgaruc chemicals 0072 1040 491012) 1001 984) 980 981 4 BS B76 STH, B71) BS 
53 Dying, tanning, and colonne matenais. - 014 008 1002 £42981 | 7 963 97.1 968 v1 #8 7s 974 972 
54, Medunal and pharmaceutical produc’ s. 75 89 87 67 WO 873° S70 BTS B73 STH B70) BA) 0 
55| Essential olts: polishing and cleanmy, preparations. 997 980 987) 964 981 981, 997 988 O87) 1001| 1001, 999, 999 
S7|  Presics in primary forms. 101.1 901.1 1015) 1021) 1021) 1005) 997) 998) 998 998, 985| 970, 915 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms. 1053 038 1036 | 1024 10007 007) O83 1016 011 10009 1007/| 008) 1006 
59, Chemical matenais and products. n.e.s ~~ 114) 1009) 100.1 | 99 = (98.1 | 9.0' 990| 982 6 S78 BI 851) 36 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by meteriaisn... «1000 8.1 82 BDC COSC COB 924| 920) 924| 922) 923 
62) Rubber manutactures, nes. 97 «94 84 80 88 B87 BT BS B78 | g79| o74| 976| 975 
64 Paper. paperboard. and arinies of paper. pulp. | 
Pe | 036) 047 0037 27 «17 68S) 68S UK CUTE hCG CUO BS 
66 Nonmetaiic mineral manuiactures. nes. 29 86 87 284 283 28: 83 5 872 BS 872) OT1 970 
68 Nonlerrous metals... 146, 96 81 953 910 834 822 77 737 «738 «4764 772) 769 
69 Manulactures of metais. nes — 993) 1001 1000) 1001 93 83 93) 7 WS WO, WO, 4) 5 
| | | 
7 Machinery end transport equipmsnt. 92 87 985 | 985 982 98: 980\ 980 97:9 | 77 «6875) 873) OT 
72| Machinery specialized or particular indusies....... 997 5 992 1 8S S66 91 82 90 7, BS 85 WE 
74 y+ or ~ pe sha nes. 
and machine parts... | 3) 98 983 982 980 978 960, 967) 981, 978 ono! 974| O75 
75 Computer equipment and cttice vactin , 67) 81) 839 836 81 B17) MD 681 880) BB BSS BBO 
76 = Telecommunications and Sound recording and | ' 
reproducing apperatus and equioment 1 973| O71 O72) O73 O71 OB MS 84 83 OS OB ME 
77\ Blectncal machiner’ and equipment , 999 93) 992) 988) 989, 987 986 O87, 986) 970) O75) 977) BS 
78| Road vehicies. , 1001) 999) 7 998, 97) B87 1000 1003) 1002) 1003) 1002) 1002) 1001 
85! Footwear.......... 1008) 1004 1002) 1001 1001| 1005 1004 999, 999 1003, 993| 995| 95 
88 Pnotograpfuc apparatus. equipment. and supphes. | 
—_-_ i optical 90008, 0.8.5. - 7 ! __ 822) 973 
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40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 
[2000 = 100) 


2001 2002 
Category ~ 
ALL COMMODITIES. 100.0 93.9 936 9.4 93.0 98.8 93.0 983 978 975 $75 373 975 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............._._............... 1010 1002 98 004 wWi7 026 026 1012 97 wos 1020 99 935 
Agncumural foods. feeds. and beverages 012 006 006 wWi2 1024 1040 036 1022 j%+.w07 WI6 1026 4 98 
Nonagncultural (fis. beverages) ‘ood products se 970 $2.7 $26 o48 92 329 919 99 904 963 946 965 
industial supplies and materials... 969 96.7 98.0 972 955 948 352 $36 $23 914 915 o14 919 
Agnouttural industial supples anc matenals 1017 017 1021 933 965 $72 8 33.8 $2.1 $3.3 $22 9268 $3.8 
Fuels and lubricants... 103 1039 1060 1028 96.9 376 1032 336 68.5 63.5 65.0 832 656 
Nonagncutural supphes and materials 
exCtuGing tue! and Duliding materials 96.5 978 965 96.1 S49 940 33.8 $3.4 $28 $23 $22 $23 $2.7 
Selected building materials... 375 8 963 970 $7.0 98 95.5 95.1 ~S 341 se me 943 
Ee 1006 1005 004 1003 1002 1000 1000 93.7 99.7 34 1 32 4 
Electic and electnical generatng equipment. 1009 013 017 1017) 10018 1015 1016 1016 1016 10:5 1020 1021) 1021 
Nonelectical machinery... 93.7 93.5 94 93.1 98.9 626 S66 62 96.1 97.7 972 973 975 
| | 
Automotve vehicies, parts. and engines.................. 1003 1005 005 004 1005 W005 004 005 004 005 008 008 1009 
Consumer goods, excluding automotve............... 99.6 S25 864 84 85 25 67 w7 98 39 85 82 1 
Nondurables, manufactured... 93.0 96.9 96.9 98.0 96.9 98.9 99.1 93.0 99.1 99.1 982 982 982 
Ourabies, manufactured. _ 1002 100.1 99 1000 1002 1002 1004 1006 1005 1005 1006 93.9 936 
AgricuMRal COMMMOGIES eee eeenereees 013 008 008 009 wWI8B 028 1025 £41007 92 002 1008 96.3 968 
Nonagricultural COMMODIMES.... nnn nnn veeenee 93.9 998 93.5 93.3 988 98.5 s6 86981) = 6877 97.3 972 §=6—6872 975 
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41. U.S. impor price indexes by end-use category 
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42. U.S. international price indexes for selected categories of services 


[2000 = 100} 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


43. indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally odjusied 


[1992 = 100) 
nem 1999 2000 2001 2002 
1 u mW Vv 1 " uw 'v ! u mw Iv I 
Business 
Output per how of af persons 127 4069924 «699330 «6195300 | 618SS OTNTS) OTB OB 61S 6S «6NSS 121 236 
COmMpenseton per nour 235 244 1261 273 +883 1321 %+ 83 374 +38: %.wOSs 421 429 1435 
Rea compensaenon per nour 066 06S WTS 077 %+B4 %1900 %11908 %125 «#+%828 (+834 «(%11451 +1149 1556 
Uni bor cost... 1092 190.7 m13 «41904 1122 935 19540 1958 w7s 1981 8S 199.1 1164 
Uni noes Cay... 145 926 1923 948 #$4+8142 $§+951 1838 1920 857 1955) 17) 62D) 61S 
impact price Gefiato: 112 954 957 8928 «69929 «61935S)0|« «6183S «61844 «61852 «61ST G2 «61S OSS 
Nontarn business 
Ovueput per how of af persons... 122 %m18 127 +138 +138 +%$967 «691972 )«617R «6ST 6A BT «6122 6158 
ComnpensaBor per nour 1222 235 1251 11266 1287 «41352 1336 «41965 «61381 CUT UI 6S «(1228 
Rea compensaton pe nour 158 061 w68S 075 4w7S WS2 %902 +98 «+1120 «$1124 «+1132 «1940 «1427 
Unit labor costs... 1090 1904 5.5 «+902 %w923 «+925 1940 1958 «1172 «#2619800 «61087 67S MT 
Uni nomlabo pay™ers................ 960 942 1940 1965 959 1967 1953) 1934 1931 19129 «81125 «891139 «611962 
impact price defiato: 7115 998 925 #1925 «499935 940 1945 1949) 1957 1961 1961 1964 1964 
Nonfinancis! Corporstons 
Output per how of al exgpbyess................. 45 947 «#41954 1964 872 1988 (1996 1998 $99 1209 1212 1244 - 
Compensanon per nour 991 1204 11219 1232 1250 11276 1207 «413270 «6134S «6136S «61381 (1984 - 
Rea compensaton per nour 031 035 1040 042 048 061 070 087 081 08S +109 1125 - 
CO 37 0045 0054 056 WES 1075 4081 00 114 #1125 «+140 1119 - 
CS 041 1048 56 058 W066 074 WES 908 $%422¢«:°9128 $140 1120 - 
CO 1028 034 050 051 w62 i065 071 W7S WES 112 +1942 1116 - 
Unt protts 416 1354 112680 3153 +1351 %+ 983 %1958 125 1115 WTA ee 841116 - 
Unt nomiabor payments 127 «461996 1908 958 1936 1948 1944 19550 BB 1902 1904 1116 - 
implct price Gefiator....... 069 071 074 WTS 08S WSS 1905 1909 114 1120 128 «41119 - 
tMenutectunng 
Output per hour of af persons... 276 283 296 +827 «869352 «61372 «61983 218BS «61S CU CUO Clee «(48 
Compensaton per hour 708 252 +30 1245 263 1286 +9119 #+1'1359 #+%1979 ##$+Q4O WI2 +420 1429 
Real compensaton per hour 037 042 1049 054 +8059 W070 WBS 1153 +1958 126 «1134 942 1549 
CC OO ———————————— o39 “4 8648 $38 934 38 8664) 6878 7 «01S «60S 612) 6S 
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hem 1960. 1970 1980 1990 1991 1992 1983 1994 1995 1996 1997 1996 1999 
Private business 
Output per hour of all persons ss 80 $8 O2 SS MS BS BSE WS WH 20 148 1048 
Output! per uni of capmal serwices 1104 11.5 1015 333 1 v7 25 003 97 woo wos 001 1001 
Multtacto: productutty 62 80 883 3 S44 SS Bt Bt Bs WOH 1S 1026 461026 
Opt 7s 420 S84 836 826 87 S85 2S BE WOH 52 1106 1906 
inputs 
Labor input. 560 tS eS) OS OS «SH «6D DOS 1064 1064 
Capaa serwces a “es O98 «86 0CU 2 COO CTT OB OE «=D OD KT 1104 1904 
Combines units of labor and captal input 423 s4 673 S77 STS BS St «6S FS OD ED «OTT 107.7 
Capaal per hour of all persons. a3 7 m7 «88 0 SO CS BS WS WOH WIS 47 104.7 
Prvate nontarm business 
Productwity 
Output per nour / all persons a7 «Ss 73 3 4 4S SS BS TS WD 7 1045 1045 
Output raw unit of captal services 1201 «1983 (1057 «41000 «0966 TD BB HOS HH, 1000 1002 ss 68s 
Multiacto. soduchutty 68.1 2s 65 86 S87 86 Bt =BWI BE WOO 08 024 1024 
Ouput... 72 «9 6 885 825 85 84 B26 BE HOO 51 | 106 1106 
inputs 
Labor input . 1 sos 707) (828 CCS «SK TH «HD 03K 108-6 1066 
Capaal services 226 35 64 885 854 873 BS 3 BF OO 149 1108 1108 
Combined units of labor and capital input 330 07) O59 7S COTS A OHO MA «TZ OD KZ 108.0 108.0 
Captai per nour of all persons 405 “8 4731 93 87 CS BS BS BS WOH WIS 1047 1047 
Manutacturing (1982 = 100) 

Productumty | 
Output per nour of all persons a8 5427.1 2B SO «OD «11D «105.0, 1090) 2B) ITN) 14D 1243 
Output per une of captal services 1243 1965S) «1009 «1016 STS «10H «101.1 1040, 1050, 1045) 1056 1065 1065 
Muttzactor productvtly 72.7 re ee ee ee 2 ee ee 1132) 1132 
Cup... wee 5 753 973 4 000 033 187 1134 1169 1235 1307 1307 
Hours of all persons... - go) ak 07S) «(1048 «1004 1000 1014, 1036, «1040, 108.7 1055 1052, 1052 
Capital services... 0S 40 48S4T)0 SB CSTM «(1000 «O22 KS BD ND, 116D 1228 1228 
a as 854 925 9899 1001 1000 037 1073 195 70 1039 1092) 1092 
Nonenergy materials... ——————— eh “as 750 S25 836 00, 057 1143) 1928) 1204 1204 1272 1272 
PestneneE BUUREES SOPAEEB ccc, SB2| 428) FE?) GES, G21) ws) 103.0, 1051 1100) 1089 1142) 1968) 1168 
Combined units Cf GBI WGI. eeeeneennnneneny S29) 678) O78) SBS) 1000 1029 1060) 1079 1902) 1125 1155 1155 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unii costs, and prices, selected years 


[1982 = 100) 
nem | 1980 | 1970 1980 1990 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
.- ae | 7 T 7 7 om fs 
Business | | | | 
Output per hour of afl p _ 488 670 884 2 00S 019 1026 1054 1078 1908 1138) 1969) 1196 
Compensation per hour , 137 235 S42, M7 W25 145 WET 1901 1935 1996 1251) 1328) 1412 
Real compensation per how oo .6|06©78S06lC A OES 99 987) 983 7) 10H 1046 1071) 110.1, 1142 
ee irreeneenenncenncccceseeecsenl 23003510 674) «05S «(11D «= 102KH) 1041 «1045S, 1053) 1080) 1089) 1136) 1181 
Unt noruabo payments. oshememanieis 252 316 )0«— STS )«=s «GBS, OAS «= 084108.) «ISS «ONNT-S) «-19S.5) «19S.5) «TNSB) 118 
implict price Gefiator 70 «339 «SZ AB 022, 104 106.0) 107.7 ORT) 1106) 1118) 1137) 1158 
Nontarm business | | | 
Output per nour of all pe sons. #9 BS) B20 SS OOS, 1018) 1028) 1054 1075S 104) 1132) 1962) 1188 
Compensation per Rout eeeeeeveeeeeeeeeerene | 143 237 S46 905 1022) 1043 1066 1098 1131 1990) 1242) 1820) 140.1 
Real compensation per hour 628, 785 900 93 996 995 982 984 1002) 1040) 1064 1084) 1133 
TT 275, 344 (66S) 950 1017) 1025 1037 1042 1052 107.7, 1087) 1136) 1179 
Unit noniabor payments... ‘ameneeal 266, 313) GOS, G36 1030 1069 1104 1135 1180) 1963) 1968) 1154) 1133 
implict price deflator. 25 333 om 945, 1022 1041 1061 1076 1098, 1908, 1123) 1142) 1962 
honfinencia! corporstons | | | 
Output per hour of al empinyess. S54 704, 81.1, 954) 100.7) 1031 1042) 1075) 1084) 1123) 1162) 1 121.6 
Compensaton per hour ; 156 233 S64 WS 1020 1042 1062 1080 1103) 1159 121.1) 1283) 137.1 
Freel Compensation per Mourne 663 “7 $3.1 67, 5 34 S68 7 978 1013) 11037' 1064 1109 
Se EE 268 348 684 959 1010) 101.1, 1020) 1012) 1015) 1026) 1037) 108.7) 1124 
Unit labor costs. 281) 359 686, 952) 1013 1010 1019 1014 1018) 1032) 1042) 1070) 1128 
Unet noniabor costs. 233 «319 651 980 1002, 1013 1022) 1006 1009) 1012) 1025) 1056) 1116 
Une profes, , S02, 444 G88, S43 1132) 131.7) 1990) 1522 1569) 1489) 1476) 131.0) 1074 
Unit nontabor payments. eee eens | 02; 31 60 874 WES 090 1916 1138 1952) 1134) 1140) 112.1) 1105 
lmplictt price GOMMIOE eeeneenenee | MB 356 GBA) 85H 021 1037/1051, 1055, 1062) 1086) 107-4) 1087) 1120 
Manutecturing | ) | | 
Output per hour of ail persons. 418) 542) 704, 828) 101.9, 1050, 1090, 1128) 117.1, 1243) 1296) 1375) 1900 
Compensation per ROU... neecenennvsvvvnnennennennnvns 149 | 237/ S56 8 027 1056 1079) 1093) 1114, 1173) 1220) 130.7) 1402 
Real compensation per hour... ecccccenee 62 795 S17 966 1002 008 1004 980) 868 1026) 1045) 1088) 1134 
ie teercterrenennenenenecnemnmmeneneel =«:356) «438 «9793) S78 1008 1007 990 969 951, 944) 941) 951) 1009 
Unit nonwabor payments 268 «283 O27) «1008 «1028 «108.9 108.8) 1086 1044) 1055 - - 
i ite | 902; 349| 798, 980 1009 1020 1039 1049 1060) 1005) 101.1 a » 
Dash ixcecates data not avasabie 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100} 
industry sic 1990 | 1991 | 1982 | 1983 | 1904 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
Mining 
ee 102 1027] MOOS] 952] 985] 1260 172] 1965] 1989] 1963] 1900] 1226 
Gold Bd Silver CFOS nee 106 1223] %274] 1416] 1588] 1608] 1442] 1383] 11585] 876] 9875) 2389 
Bituminous coal and lignite ming... 122 1187] 1224] 1330] 412] 1481] 1559] BO] 1766] 1880] 949] 2070 
Crude petroleum and natural gas... 4 131 S70) S79} W251] WSS] 124] 1984) 1239] 1252] 1275] 1345] 1425 
Crushed and broken Stone... eee 142 1022 938; 1050] 1036] 087] 1054] 1072] 11926] 1902] 1050] 1019 
Manutacturing 
Meat products... sesemieiasseeeneienadeniadall 201 7.1 996; 1046] 1043] 1012] 1023 S74] 1025] 23] IB] 1029 
I EE 202 WO7S] MSS] 114] TOBE] 1198] 1964] 1960] 1983] 1903] 927] 1935 
Preserved fruits and vegetables... 203 95.6 932; 1005S] 68] 1076] 1081] 1082] 190.7] 1178] 1204] 1235 
ee ; 204 1054] 1049] O78] 1082] 1084] 1954] 1080] 1982] 1262] 1283] 1275 
CC 4 205 92.7 06 $38 me 964 973 956 98.1; 0S] 064] 1076 
Sugar and conlectonery products... . 206 1032] 1020 988) 1045] 1062) 1083] 137] 1967] 1230] 1270] 1305 
ee ; 207 THT] 1205) M141] 126] 1918] 1203] 1901] 1202] 1373] 1544] 1514 
CE 208 1170] 1200] 127.1] 1264] 130.1] 1335] 1350] 11355] 1364] 1287] 1286 
Miscellaneous food and tendred products... 209 982); 1017 1015) 1052] 1009 1029]; 109.1 1040] 1124] 1139] 1963 
ee 211 1132] O76] 1156] 1065S] 1266] 1429] 1472 1472] 1822] '137.7] 138.1 
Broadwoven fabric Mills, CONOR... nnennvne 221 WOS.1, M1127 19037] 1178] 1225] 1340] 1373] 13152] 1362] 1383] 1402 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade... 222 TH13] 1962] 1262] 1357] 1425] 1453] 1476] 1622] 1686] 1753] 1674 
Narrow fabric mils eee 224 965 96) 1129] 114] 1201] 19869] 1263] 1908] 117.7] 1249] 117.1 
ee 4 225 1O7 5] 1140] 1993] 1279] 1341] 1383] 1503] 1380] 1359] 1468] 1556 
Textile firestung, except wool... 226 634 73.9 766 73.3 812 765 792 943 93.7 O44 972 
STITT snsscnsenernerssgnsenegmenqnsssenseetanl : 227 932 892 96.1 97.1 $3.3 958; 1002] 1003] 1023 960; 103.0 
Varn Bd Tweed MS ee 228 1102] 1114] 1996] 1266] 130.7] 1374] 1474] 1504] 1530] 1576] 1554 
Miscellaneous texte QOOS 8 ecceeeeneed 229 1092] 1046] 1065) 1104] 1165] 1237] 123.1] 1987] 1201] 1280] 1344 
Men's and boys’ furmistings. 00 eeeeed 232 102.1; 1084] 1081] 1084] 111.7] 1234] 1347] 162.1] 1748] 1909] 2003 
Women's and misses’ outerwe@? ; 233 1041] 1043] 1084] 1218] 1274] 1355] 1416] 1499] 1519] 1739] 1689 
Women's and chwidrer''s underju ems... . 2% 102.1] 1137] 1174] 1245] 1380] 161.3] 1745] 2089] 2164] 2947] 3523 
Hats, CAPS, BAG MMMIMOTY ec ccnnenneeenees 235 89.2 9.1 93.6 872 77.7 643 822 87.1 98.7 983; 106.1 
Miscellaneous apparel and accesiones.............. 238 906 8 913 940} 1055] 1168] 120.1 1015] 1080] 1058] 1113 
Miscellaneous tabncatied texble proriucts 239 999; 1007] 1075] 1085] 1078] 1082] 1056] 1192] 1173] 1288] 1325 
Sawmills anc planing mills... eee , 242 998; 1026] 1081 1019] 1033] 1102] 1156 1169] 1167] 1254] 1244 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.0 98.0 99.9 970 94.5 92.7 924 89.1 913 892 o14 
Ee 244 1112] 113.1] 1084] 1001] 1009] 106.1] 106.7] 1062] 1065] 1039] 1046 
Wood buildings and mobile homes.................... ; 245 103.1, 103.0] 1031] 1038 96.3 97.0 97} 1003 92]; 1003 O46 
Misceliarenus WOOK PTOGUCTB..0. ec ceccecceee 249 O77] T1905] 19427 1153] 1118] 1954] 1144] 1234] 1312] 140.7] 1465 
ee 251 1045] 107.1] 1905] 1906] 1125] 1969] 1216] 121.3] 1257] 1289] 1284 
0 ee 252 95.0 94.1] 1025] 1032] 1005] 101.1] 1064] 198.3] 1131] 1089] 1112 
Public building and related furniture................... 253 11998] 1202] 1406] 1610] 1574] 1733] 1815] 2149] 2076] 2224) 2020 
ParBBOns BAG FintUOS ccc ccencececeeeeenees J 254 95.6 $3.0} 1027] 1074 969; 1012 O75] 121.1] 1256] 1259] 1319 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures................... 259 103.5] 102.1 995) 1036] 1047] 1900] 1132] 190.7] 1218] 110.1] 1905 
Pee ele icenecesenerencssnesecnsencenenvessssesnsenseszsseunel 261 196.7] 1263] 1373] 1225] 1289] 1319] 1326 82.3 866 eae 768 
CC 262 102.3 982; 1033] 1024] 1102] 1186] 1116] 1920] 1148] 1262] 1335 
eee 263 1006] 1014] 1044] 1084] 1149] 1195] 1180] 126.7] 1278] 1349] 1353 
Paperboard containers and DON@S..................... , 265 101.37, 1034] 1052] 1079] 1084] 105.1] 1063] 108.7] 1135] 1119] 1129 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............ ; 267 1014] 1053] 1055] 1079] 1106] 1133] 1136] 1195] 1230] 12601 1283 
Ba hccscscncecscsnreccssensssssessscscssessessccssent 271 90.6 658 615 79.4 79.9 79.0 774 79.0 63.6 86.0 88.3 
Pata cnccssecnenensussnevecsensnesenssecsecoessssssesned 272 93.9 69.5 92.9 605 819 678 60.1; 100.17) 922] 1112] 1008 
ii hecesesssscsnssceensessesscscsccssssssesoessescsossconneet ; 273 966; 1008 97.7} 1035] 1030] 1016 993; 1026] 1009] 106.1] 106.1 
Miscellaneous PUBHSMING 0. eeeenne 274 922; 9859] 1058] 1045) 9875 O48; 836) 1145] 1194] 1272] 1278 
ee ee 275 1025], 1020] 1080] 1069) 1065] 1072] 1083] 1088] 1009] 1150] 1187 
Manifold business fOrMB 0s 276 93.0 89° 945 o1.1 62.0 76.9 752 772 76.7 70.6 604 
ee 277 100.6 92.7 96.7 914 89.0 92.5 008 922) 1041] 108.3] 105.1 
BiankbOoks AND DOOKDINDING...0. on cecccees 278 O94; G61; 1036] O87) 1054] 108.7] 1145] 1142] 1165] 1238] 1262 
i , 279 O83; 1006] 1120] 1153] 1110] 1967] 1262] 123.3] 1267] 1215] 1106 
industrial inorganic Chemicals... 261 1068) 100.7] 108.7] 1056] 10237 1083] ‘"O'] 1968] 1458] 1485] 1413 
Plastics materials and synthetcs........ .............. 282 1009] 1000] 1075] 1120] 1253] '282, 1253] 1364] 1422] 1486] 1510 
SEIU consssssnssussessssesscecssssscesessesecsnssseesssscsees 283 103.8} 1045 995 997) 1046] 1087] 1125] 1124] 1043] 1056] 1062 
Soaps, Geaners, and tollet goods... ....... 264 1038] 1053) 1044] 1087] 11127 1986] 1209] 1264] 1227] 1148] 1248 
Paints and BNO PFODUCTB. ove 285 106.3] 1043] 1029] 1088] 1167] 1180] 1256] 1264] 1268] 122.7] 1246 
INGUSIIAl OFGATIC CROMICRIB ooo ; 286 1014 958 946 922 9 96 6 OOO; 191.3] 1057] 1206] 1278 
AQOMIE CROMICRIE oor 287 104.7 995 995; 938] 1050] 1085] 1100] 1198] 1180] 1046] 1120 
See footnotes at end of table 
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Current Labor Statistics: Pzoductivity Data 
46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
[1987 =100) 

industry sic 1990 | 1901 | 1982) 1983 | 1904 1985 | 1906) 1997 1968 1998 | 2000 
Miscellaneous Chemical products. ; 289 S73) St] WIS! W741] WS7] wre] O01] 1203] 1208] 1233] 1256 
Pewoleum refining... Z 231 1S2) NOES] 1913] 1201] 1238] 1323] 1420] 1492] 158] 1702] wO2 
Aaphanh paving and rooting matenais.. 235 980 S41) 104) OBO] 1049) M152] «teBt] 1235] we7] seae] 1281 
Mescelianeous peToleu™ anc com products ; 299 8 6; 1S] 42 3; a4 o7.1 Ss 65 Ss; es 
Twes and nner tubes. 3O1 WSO; 1024) WTS] 1965] 1241] i315] wee] tees] seas] saps] 1458 
Hose and belling and gaskets and packing... xs 6.1 S24 78 97] W27) 46] WOT4] 1135] 127] 1908] 1154 
Fabricated rubber products. nec. we 1080) 199) 1952] 1235] 85] 1215] 1206] 1253] 1823] 189] «47 
Miscellaneous plastics products. nec... we 1OS7] WBS] 1144] 1967] 1208] 1210] 1247] 1299] 338] 1409] 1454 
Footwear, except rubber. 314 101.1 S44) 1042] 1052] 1130] 17.5] 265! 1214] 08] 28] 1462 
Ee 321 oe) 636 $27 77 S73) BWSl WIS] WTS] 1140] i294] 140 
Glass and glassware, pressed o biown.. 322 1048) 1023] 1089) B7] 1129] 957] t204] 1283] 1352] 1903] 8 
Products of purchased glass... 323 926 S77] WIS] WE2] 1059] 161] 1220] 1251] 1220] 1902] 1372 
Coment, hydraulic... 324 124] MOBS] 1951] 1999] 1256] 1243] 1287] 1331] 1345] 1386] 1968 
Structural Giny products... 325 186] 198] 114] WEB] 1140) 126] 1996] 1119] 48] 1235] 108 
Pottery and related products... 326 98.7 S59) BS! OS; WBS) R4) 1994] 1242] 1274] 1220! 112 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products... 327 23] Wi2] W25] 1046] 1015) 1045] O73] 76] 128] «f105] 1051 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products... 329 4 S40] 1043] 1045] 1063] O78] 1904] 1147] 1148] 1933] 1961 
Blast furnace and basic stee! products... 331 1097) 78] 1170] 1336] 1424] 1426] 1475] 1550] 1510] 1556] 1601 
won and steel foundries... 332 16.1) 1045] 172] 1215] 1930] 1127] 1962] 1208] 121.5] s289] 1921 
Primary nonterrous metals... , 333 23] 1907] 1S] 79] 1053] 110] 1908] 1120] 1189] 1977] W119 
Nonterrous rolling and drawing... 4 335 $2.7 910 96.0 S63; 12] BW2i 40] 1113] 195.7] 14] 1980 
Nonterrous foundries (castings)... 4 3% 1040 1036] 1036] 1085] 1121] 1178] 1223] 1270] 1315] 1298] 12907 
Miscellaneous primary metal products... 339 837] WSt] 945] 993] 1345] 1522] 1496] 1362] 1400] 1490] 1543 
Metal cans and shipping containers... Ka 1176] 1229] 1278] 1323] 1409] 1442] 1552] 1603] 1638] S79! 1505 
Cutlery, handiools. and hardware... 32 973 S68; 101] 1040] 1092] 1913] 1982] 1146] 1957] 1219) 1254 
Plumbing and heating, except electric... , M3 1026] 1020 94; 1020] 1091] 1092] 1986] 1273] 1905] 125.7] Weer 
Fabricated stuctural metal products... ; aed 968; 1000] 1039] 1048] 1077] 1058] 1065] 1119] 1927] 1128] 1128 
Metal forgings and stampings.......__................. 346 95.6 S29; 1037] 1087] 08S/ 1093] 1936] 1202] 1259] 1283] 1288 
Metal SOTVICRS, Oooo ooooceceeeeenrnnee M7 104.7 994; 1116] 1206] 1230] 127.7] 1284] 1244] 1273] 161] 1957 
Ordnance and accessories, n.€.6...................... ; 348 62.1 615 886 846 636; 876 675 93.7 966 10 28 
Miscellaneous tabricated metal products... ss 975 974) 101.1] 120! 1032] 1066] 1083] 107.7] 1116] 1083] 1092 
Engines and turbines. ccs 351 1065} 1058] 1033] 1092] 1223] 1227] 1366] 1369] 1461] 1515] 1645 
Farm and garden machinery... 352 1165] 1129] 1139] 1986] 1250] 1347] 1372] 1412] 1485] EE! 1906 
Construction and related machinery... 353 1070 99.1} 120] 1082] 1177] 1221] 1233] 1325] 1976] 1336] 1908 
Metalworking machinery. AGG 101.1 94) 1043] 1074] 1099] 1148] 11489] 11992] 1908] 1230] 1208 
Special industry machinery... 355 075] 1083) 1060) 1136] 1212] 1323] 1340] 131.7] 1245] 1386] 1722 
General industial machinery... , 356 1015S] 1016] 1016] 1048] 1067] 1080] 1084] 1100] t192] tae] 187 
Computer and office equipment... 357 138.1] 1496] 1957] 2586] 3286] 4604] 681.3] 960.2] 19566! 19625] 21720 
Retngeraton and service machinery... ...... ; 358 1036] 1007] 1049] 1086] 1107] 1127] 1947] 1950] 1214] 1260] 1223 
industial Machinery, 9.0.6. ooo , 359 1073] 1090] 1170] 1985] 1274] 1988] 1414] 1203] 1275] 158] 1418 
Blectic Gistibuton equipment... 3%) 1063} 1065] 1196] 1222] 1318] 1430] 1439] 1428] 1475] 1e88] 1554 
Electrical industial apparatus... ................... 362 107.7; 7.1] 174) 1329] 1349] 1808] 1543] 1642] 1623] 1583] 1570 
i 363 058] 1065] 1150] 1234] 1314] 1273] 1274] 1429] 1902] 1405] sees 
Blectic lighting and wirin, equipment... ..... es 99.9 S75] wWS7] 78] 1934] 1937] 1969] 1218] 1202] eee] 1388 
Communications equipmen: ; 366 1238] 1291] 1549) 1631] 1864] 2007] 2295] 2754] 2845] S716] «sees 
Electronic components and ac essories............. ; 367 1334] 1547] 1893] 2179] 2740] 4015] 5150] 6134] 7e86!] 10826! 14401 
Miscellaneous electncal equipme 7 & supphes 369 906 96} 1013) 1082] 1905] 1141] 123.5] 1283] 1953] wre] 160 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......................... , 371 102.4 966) 1042] 1062] 1088] 1067] 1072] 1963] 1252] 187] 8271 
Ancratt and parts....... seensenenenannnnncevecnsescscocsscell 372 89} 1082] 1123] 1952] 1005] 1078] 1935] 147] 1408] woes] rae2 
Ship and boat building and repairing.................. 373 103.7 63; 1027] 1059] 1038 1 O83; 1055] 1025] 831] 1216 
ee ; 374 141.1] 1469] 1479] 1510] 1525] 1900] 1483] 1642] 101] 2128] 2184 
Motorcycles, bicycles. and parts........................ 375 938 998} 1084) 1309] 125.1] 1203] 1255] 1204] 1277] weal 1194 
Guided missiles, space vehicies, parts.............. ; 376 1165] 1105] 1905] 1194] 1149] 1969] 12515] 1336] 19808] ser! 1193 
Search and navigation equipment... 38: 127] 1969) 1221] 1201] 13921] 1405] 1422] 1495] 1401] seee] 1637 
Measuring and convolling devices..................... 382 1064) 113.1] 1999] 1240] 1338] 1464] 1505] 1424] 1435] see] 1585 
Medical instuments and supplies...................... AS 196.9] 118.7] 1235] 1273] 126.7] 1315 1308; 4741 #15866 04; 1670 
ee , 385 1212] 125.1] 1445] 1578] 1606! 1672] 1882] 1963] 1990] 2352] 2502 
Photographic equipment & supplies... 386 O78} 1902] 1164] 1269] 1327] 1205] 128.7] 1215] 1280] woe! e084 
Jewelry, siiverware, and plated were... ........ 391 9.3 8 67 7 95; 02] 26] 1142] 1135] 1343] 1448 
Musical ePurente oes 383 97.1 969 960 95.6 7; 869 788 a29 s14 e711; 1063 

See toototes st end of table 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987 =100) 

industry se 1900 | 1981 | 1982 | 1983 | 1904 | 1005 | 1908 | 1857 | 1908 | 1908 | 2000 
Toys NC sportng goods : Se 0681 87) W648] 942] WET 1136] 1988) (257) tel eS] (fee 
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Lost workdays. 614) 851| 883) 87.1 a a a a a a " ° 
Anpare! and other textne progucts. 
LT scssususeumununetaananemenss | es e8 02 os oo ss 62) 74 70) 82 58 61 
Lost wormday cases. 38 os 42, 409 38 #389 «6360 33 31 26) 28 
Lost workdays... eos 92.1 99 1046 = - - - - - al eo 
anc alec proaucts, 
ices 127; #125) 12 119) 99° 98 65 #79 73 74 #70 65 
Lost workday casos.. 38 $5 $0 $0 46 45 42 38 37 37 37 34 
Lowe worries { 1329) 1248) 1227) 1259) - - - - - - - - 
Printing anc publishing 
ll $e ee ay 69° 67 64 60 5S? S4# 5S 6&1: 
Te | 33 33) 32) 32) 31 30° 30° #28 27 8628) 26s 
Lect RG ee eneeennenneeenneennnevnnnvevenrvvnerennernnenre | 68 es 745) 748 - - - - - - - 
Cremucais and alhed products 
tll | 70 65 64 60 so 57) SS) 48 48 42 44 42 
Lost workday cases. , 32) 31 315} 28) 27) 28) 27 24 23) 25) 23) 22 
Lost workdays... ; 634 ae 624 642 - - - - - - - - 
Petroteum and cos products 
Total cases Oe ee 
Lost workday cases | 33 31 29 28) 25 23) 24 25 22) 18 18 #19 
Lost workdays... | 681 #73 #82) 12 ut au a a a | 7 . 
Rutber and muscellaneous plastics products: 
a  assseumeemmeanmaneel 162) 162) Si) 145) 136 140 129) #123) #19) «12; #01) Or 
Lost workday cases. 80 78) 72 68 65 67 65 63 58 58 55 58 
i ee eae | 1472) 1513) 1509) 1533 - = o a a a a - 
Leather and eathe: products, 
Total cases... | sae) 121) 125) 12s) 12s) 120] 14) 107) 108) 98) 103; 90 
Lost workday cases 65) 59 598 54 SS 53) #+%4«a8 45) 43° #45 50) 43 
Lost workdays. eee lntaiaieneatiiaiee 130.4, 1823, 1408) 1285 - - ~ - - - on o 
Total cases witht 92) 06 93) oF 95) 93) 1 #67 62) 73) #73 - 
Lost workday cases $3) 55) S44 &:1 s4| $5) $2) 5&1 48 43) #444 #43 
| A TTT, 1215) 1341 1400) 1440 - - - - - - - - 
Whoteesie ano rete! trade 
Total cases suai eo) 79) #76 64 61 79} #75) 68 67 65 61 - 
Lost workday cases... / 38 35) 340 35) 034) 34) 82) isk? - 
Lost workdays... ssdeailasibeesieendiaasiaiidiasiniaamaeteataiall ; 635) 656) 720 601 - - - « - - = 
Wholtesave trade 
TA 77) +74 #72) «#78 78) #77) #75 66 65 65 #63) #58 
ee 40; 37' 37) 36 37) 38 36 «634 08632) «33) «33 
Lost workdiny8. ia 719) 75, 702) @24 - - - - - - - 
Retail trade 
Ee 61} 681 77) 687 62) 79 75) 68 68 65) 61 - 
Lost workday cases... 34, 34, 33 34 33) 33) 30) 26 #+28 27 2s - 
Ce + @08 62) G1 m2 - - - - - - - - 
Finence, insurance, end resi estate 
eR a A 20) 24 #24 20 28 27) 26 24 22 7 +8) #49 
Lost workday cases... mnsnensvenaunemmasesmnsnsnenennanan 9 1 1 12 12 1 12 9 9 5 8 8 
LOGE WOPPACNRY Ec canennnnnvevennnnnnnnnnnnnonnnnonnnne sesamiae 176, 273) 241) 29 - - - - - - - - 
— | 
en ee sesiosesstiemennseenanen $55 60 62 71 67) 65 64 60 £56 52 «49 49 
Lost workday cases.................. cthinteemnnteieieceiaall aa] 28 28 0=— 330 28 28 28 26 25 24 22 22 
I nn 512) S64 600 6866 - - -| - =| - - - 


' Data tor 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard indusina/ Class ‘N= number of injunes and Minesses oF ios! workdays. 

fication Manual 1987 Editon For this reason. they are not strictly con parable with data EH « tota/ hours wortusd by afl employees dunng the calenday year and 

for the years 1985-88. which were based on the Standard industria’ Classification = 200,000 « base for 100 tul-time equivalent workers (wortung 40 hours per week. 50 
Manual , 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement weeks pe year) 

? Beginning with the 1982 survey. the annual survey measures only nontatal injunes and «= *_ Beginning with the 1903 survey lost workday estimates wil not be generated As of 
iinesses. while past surveys Covered both fatal and nontatal incdents To better address 1982 BLS began generating percent distributions and the medan number of days away 
fatalines, a basic element of wortpiace safety BLS implemented the Census of Fatal = from work by industry and for groups of workers sustamung suniar work chsabdines 
Ocoupational injunes: * Exctudes tarms with tewer than 1! employees since 1976 

* The incdence rates represent the number of mjunes and ilinesses or lost workdays per =—-«Oash indicates dats not avatabie 

100 tuiHime workers and were caicuisted as (WEH) XK 200,000. where 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1994-2000 


Other. inctuding bombing. 
Set-wfacted 


Contact with obtects and equipment 
Swruck by object. 
Struck by taihng object. 
Struck by fying obpact 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects... 
Caught » runrung equipmeni or mactunery 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing matenats 
Felis... 
Felt Owe ve 
F af trom ladder 
Fal trom rool 
Fall trom scaficid. staging. 
Fall on same level. 


Expoecure to harmiul substances or environments................./ 
Contact with electric current. 
Contact with overhead power kines. 
Contact with temperature extremes. 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or afergenic substances... 


1900" 
Number 
2618 
1,488 
270 
161 
330 
322 
352 
s77 
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' Based on the 1992 GS Occupational injury and Miness 
Ciassificaton Structures. 
* The BLS news release issued August 17, 2000, reported a 


° inctudes the category “Bodily reaction and exerton.” 


NOTE: Totals for major celegories may incude sub 
total of 6,023 tata! work injuries for calendar year 1999. Since SM#guries not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
then, an additional 31 job-related fatalities were identifies, ‘lls because of rounding Dash indicates lec: then 0.5 
bringing the totei job-related tataiity count for 1999 to 6.054. percent. 
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Decisions. Decisions, Decisions... 


Gear up! Turn tough decisions 
mto mformed decisions with 


onthly Labor Review 


] \\ | = 
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Monthly Labor Review is the principal journal of current data and analysis from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Economists, statisticians, and other experts from the Bureau 
join with professionals in the private sector to provide you with a trustworthy source of solid 
economic research on these crucial topics: 


* Employment and unemployment ¢ Employer costs 

¢ Consumer prices ¢ lLabor-management relations 

¢ Producer prices ¢ Labor market projections 

¢ Productivity ¢ Workpiace injuries and ilinesses 

¢ Compensation ¢ International data and developments 


Also, whether it’s a number or a trend that you need, the Current Labor Statistics department 
provides the statistical series you can use. 


Subscribe to Monthly Labor Review today, and turn your tough decisions into informed decisions! 


United States Government 
INFORMATION 
Order Processing Code Credit card orders are weicome! 


*5551 Fax your orders (202) 512-2250 
Phone your orders (202) 512-1800 


[ YES, please send subscriptions to: 
Monthly Labor Review (MLR) at $45 each /$63.00 foreign) per year. 


The total cost of my order is $ , 
Price includes regular shipping & handling and is subyect to change Check method of payment: 
iain, aoe (1 Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 
Company name Room. ftoor. suite 
C GPO Deposit Account [ | | | | | | H_} 
Street address / / 
(J VISA C) MasterCard LJ Discover 
City State Z@ code +4 
SEG Lit itt ie tee tt tt 
(expr ation date) 


Purchase order number (optional) 


Li} i 


Mailito: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, 


Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 Authorizing signature an" 
important: Please inciude this completed order form with your 


ATTENTION: Small Businesses, Statistical Agencies, Business Data Users 
The industry Reference You've Been Waiting For! 


North American Industry Classification System 
United States, 1997 


The official NAICS system orovides Common industry definitions that cover 
the economies of the three North Amencan Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
countnes: the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


. it reflects the structure of today's economy in each country, including the 
emergence and growth of the service sector and new and advanced 

NORTH technologies. NAICS industries are identified by a 6-digit code, organized 

4. in a hierarchical structure, grouped in establishments with similar production 


AMERICA. Dsindindiinacitsidi aindni 
INDUSTRI S rac pte crnay pon oes ono 


farming or fiber, yarn and thread mils 


CLASSIFICATION — ieieloprentedns eration 


~ . @ Optionally, each country may add additional detailed industries below the 
S\STEV 5-digit level so long as the additional detail aggregates to a 5-digit level 
, é of NAICS. 
Covers more than 18,000 industries, definitions for each industry, tabies 
showing the correspondence between NAICS and 1987 SIC codes, and 
alphabetized list of businesses and their corresponding NAICS code. 


includes some 350 new industries being separately recognized for the first 
time. A few of these industries reflect “high tech” developments. More of 


them recognize less technological Changes in the way business is done. 


Order the North American Industry Classification System online at: bookstore.gpo.gov. 


i Uni aes Easy Secure iiternet Toll Free (866) 512-1800 Mai Supenntendent of Documents 
3281 bookstore.gpo.gov = Prove = (202) 512-1800 PO Box 371954 
Fas (202) 512-2250 Pitteburgh, PA 15250 - 7954 
5 ho As wm. Try ‘ ere ee wary 


Qty Stock Number Title Price Total Price 
041-001-00508-1 | North Amencan industry Classification System United States 1997 —Hardc over $34.00 
041-01-00509-9 | North Amencan industry Classification System United States 1997— Softcover $30.00 
Prices inciude regule: shipping and hardiing internetione! customers plese add 40 percent 


Check method of payment: 
<] Check payable to Superintendent of Documents 


—J visa J MasterCara J Discoverwovus J) amex 
Sree eaarens cw LILITIT TET ET TET tT ty 
— ie 


Persona! name (Please type or print) 


Daytime phone inciuding area code Authonzing signature 2/02 


PUBUIOA TONE @ PLC AS @ LOCTRONC PUTTS 


The Superintendent of Documents operates a network of 
U.S. Government Bookstores where you can browse through 
shelves of information products before purchasing. Naturally. 
the stores can't stock af 10,000-plus tities in our inventory. 
But they do carry the titles you're most likely to be looking for. 


Our store personnel wil be happy to arrange for your purchase 

to be sent Grectly to your nome or office. Al bookstores accept 
VISA, MasterCard, Discover/NOVUS, Amencan Express, and 
Superintendent of Documents Gaeposit account orders. For more 
information, contact the U.S. Government Bookstore nearest to you. 


US Covernment Bookstore 


US Government Bookstore 


US Government Bookstore 


US Government Bookstore 


First Union Plaza hederal Buiiding 120 Bannester Mall Federal Buliding 

9° Peachtree Street, NE. Suite 120 ‘100 Commerce Street. Ruom IC50 5600 Las! Bannster Road 1000 Liberty Avenue. Room 118 
Affanta, GA 3.309 3964 Dallas, TX 75242-1027 Kansas City, MO 64137 Pittsburgh, PA 15222-4003 
(404) 347-1900 (214) 767-0076 (816) 765-2256 (412) 395-5021 

Fax (404) 347-1897 Fax (214) 767-3239 Fax (816) 767-8233 Fax (412) 395-4547 

US Government Bookstore US Government Bookstore US Government Printing Office US Government Bookstore 
0 Newt Busing 1960 Wynkoop Street, Suite 130 Seta’ Sales Outlet 1305 SW First Avenue 

2021 3rd Avenue North Denver, CO 80202-1144 6660 Cherry Lane Portiand, OR 9/2()1-580' 
Birmingham, AL 35210-1159 (303) 644-3964 Laurel, MD 20707-4907 (503) 221-6717 

(205) 731-1056 Fax (303) 644-4000 (301) 953-7974 Fax (503) 225-0563 

F a 076? 

sehen hintint US Government Bookstore at py US Government Bookstore 
US Governnent Bookstore Federal Buliding Norwest Ranks Butiding 

One Congress Center 477 Mictugan Avenue Suite 160 US Government Bookstore 201 West 8th Street 

401 South State Street Suite 124 Detroit, Mi 48776-2500 ARCO Plaza C-Level Pusbie, CO 61003-3038 
Chicago, f. 60605-1775 (313) 226-7816 505 South Flower Street (719% 544-3142 

(312) 353-5133 Fax (313) 226-4698 Los Angeles, CA 9007 1-210! Fax (719) 544-6719 

Fax (312) 353-1590 US depp ys ) 

US Government Bookstore Texas Crude Building Federal Bulichng 

Federal Buliding 801 Travis SWreet. Suite 120 US Government Bookstore 915 2nd Avenue. Room 194 


1240 & Oth Street. Room 1653 


Houston, TX 77007-5777 


310 West Wisconsin Aver ve Suite 150 


Seettie, WA 98174-1001 


Cleveland, OH 44199-7001 (713) 228-1187 Miweukes, Wi 53703-7778 (208) 553-4770 
(216) 522-4922 Fax (713) 228-1186 (414) 297-1304 Fax (2086) 553-6717 

1 4) 297 
ee Sea US Government Bookstore hte US Government Bookstore 
US Government Bookstore 100 West Bay Street, Suite 100 US Government Bookstore US Government Printing Office 
Federal Building Jecksonvilia, Fi. 32202 381! Feteral Building 710 North Capito! Street, NW 
200 North High Street Room 207 (904) 353 0569 26 Federal Plaza. Room 2.120 OC 7040! 
Cotumbus, OW 43715 2408 Fax (904) 353. 1280 Mow Vork, WY 10778 0004 (26?) 512-0132 
(614) 469 6956 (212) 264-3825 Fax (202) 512-1355 
Fax 614) 469 5374 Fax (212) 264 9318 


All stores are apen Monday trough Friday Kansas City  apen Monday trough Saturday 


Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Office or Topic Internet address E-mail 
Bureau of Labor Statistics hitp://www_bis.gov 
Information services http://www.bls.gov/opub/ bisdata_staff@bls. gov 
Employment and unemployment 
Employment. hours, and earnings 
National hitp-//www.bls.gov/ces/ cesinfo@bis gov 
State and local http://www.bls.gov/sae/ data_sa@bls.gov 
Labor force statistics 
National hitp-//www.bls.gov/cps/ cpsinfo@bls.gov 
Local http://www.bls.gov/lau/ lausinfo@blis.gov 
Ul-covered employment, wages hitp://www.bls.gov/cew/ cewinfo@bis.gov 
Occupational employment hitp://www.bls.gov/oes/ oesinfo@bis.gov 
Mass layoffs hitp://www.bls.gov/lau/ misinfo@bis.gov 
Longitudinal data http://www.bls.gov/nis/ nis_info@bls.gov 
Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes hitp://www.bls.gov/cpi/ cpi_info@bis.gov 
Producer price indexes) http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ ppi-info@bls.gov 
Import and export price indexes http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ mxpinfo@bis.gov 
Consumer expenditures http://www.bls.gov/crv/ cexinfo@bls.gov 
Compensation and working conditions 
National Compensation Survey http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ochinfo@bls.gov 
Employee benefits http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ ochinfo@bls.gov 
Employment cost trends http://www.bls.gov/ect/ ochinfo@bis.gov 
Occupational compensation hitp://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ochtinfo@ bls.gov 
Occupational illnesses, injuries http://www.bls.gov/iif/ oshstaff @bls.gov 
Fatal occupational injuries http://stats. bls. gov/iif/ cfoistaff @bls.gov 
Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cba/ chainfo@bls.gov 
Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipe/ dprweb@bis.gov 
Industry hitp://www.bls.gov/ipe/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bis.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@ bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@ bls. gov 
International http://www.bis.gov/fis/ fishelp@ bis. gov 
Regional centers 
Atlanta http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta @ bis. gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/ro1/ BLSinfoBoston @ bis. gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/roS/ BLSinfoChicago@ bis gov 
Dallas http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas @bis.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity @bis. gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BL SinfoNY @bis.gov 
Philadelphia hitp://www.bls.gov/ro¥ BLSinfoPhiladelphia @ bis. gov 
San Francisco http://www.bis.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF @bis. gov 
Other Federal statistical agencies http://www.fedstats.gov/ 
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